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You can’t tell the bad egg by its shell 


© 


Appearances are deceptive — and not only with eggs. As many 
bankers have learned at disastrous cost, it is often the most a _ = 
innocent-looking employee who turns out to be an embezzler. 

Stringent internal controls and complete, systematic audits can 
reduce the risk, but the fact is that embezzlements, instead of 
becoming fewer, are increasing in frequency — and the sums 
embezzled are becoming larger. 


The only way to guarantee your bank against financial loss 
from embezzlement is to carry adequate, well-planned dishonesty 
insurance. 

The “tna Casualty and Surety Company offers you the serv- 
ices of its staff of banking insurance experts — who will analyze 
your bank’s needs and suggest the types and amounts of coverage 
you require. Before you suffer a disastrous financial loss from 
embezzlement, call your local tna representative. 


AEtna Casuatty AND Surrty Company 


The Etna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


Words can’t begin to spell out all the advantages of a checking ac- 


count. Paying bills by check is so simple, safe and convenient that 
it has become the almost universally accepted method. You can give 
your customers yet another advantage — the feeling of prestige that 
goes with checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Paper. The quality 
of these fine papers pleases your customers and also impresses those 
to whom your customers’ checks are directed. Your lithographer can 
show you samples of La Monte Safety Paper . . . or we will gladly 


send them direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many. of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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Just a Minute 


Tus month finds working people 
sharply divided. On the one hand 
is the “Ho-hum-why-did-I-take-my- 
vacation-so-early ?” crowd, now set- 
tled back into the old routine. On 
the other is the ‘“So-long-see-you- 
after-Labor-Day” contingent which, 
departing in a cloud of good spirits, 
leaves the earlier birds with their 
memories, sunburns, and snapshots. 

There is, of course, still another 
group, the “I’m-saving-mine-until- 
Fall” set, those patient, anticipatory 
souls who postpone their pleasures 
as long as possible. By the time 
they leave, the rest of us are also 
looking forward—to next year’s va- 
cation. 

August has comparatively little 
to offer, Day-wise. It begins well, 
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for Friendship Day is the 1st. The 
14th is V-J Day, World War II Mem- 
orial Day, and Atlantic Charter Day 
—which is doing rather well for 
one 24-hour period. 

Cherry Pie Time, certainly a mo- 
ment for celebration, is down for 
the 15th. On the 16th Vermonters 
celebrate Bennington Battle Day, 
and on the 19th we’re due for Na- 
tional Aviation Day. The 30th is 
Huey P. Long’s birthday, a legal 
holiday in Louisiana. 


An Honor for BANKING 


BANKING Story,” a brochure 
prepared by this magazine’s adver- 
tising department, received an hon- 
orable mention certificate in a Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation competition for the ‘most 
useful and valuable sales presenta- 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The billions of bushels, bales and 
pounds of Government-owned surplus 
commodities are stored all over the 
United States in permanent, tempo- 
rary, and make-shift storage facilities. 
On our cover is shown one of the largest 
grain elevators in the state of Kansas— 
at Garden City — with a capacity of 
1,300,000 bushels. Some of the incon- 
sistencies and fallacies of our surplus 
commodity program are discussed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson on 
page 39 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


Chicago office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N.W. Subscriptions: $5.00 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal. 


WALK -UP 


“What do you mean, ‘what’s playin’, 
ma’am?” 
tions based on the NIAA outline.” 
The awards are designed to “en- 
courage publishers to make available 
top-notch sales presentations with 
data in a standard sequence.” 


How fo Sell Teenagers 


Fiacu year the Phoenix Advertis- 
ing Club sponsers an essay contest 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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Fortune-telling 


scales 
wont help 

your 

sales! 


Germne your weight and fate is a purely per- 
sonal affair. And, while you may disagree with 
the future it forecasts, the card will tell you if 
you’re putting on pounds. It’s not unlike to- 
day’s business forecasts. They may vary, but 
all records show that competition is getting 
heavier as industry continues to pour more 
products into the market. 


Selling industrial products in a market where 
goods are plentiful and buyers selective . . . and. 
under conditions where it is becoming increas- 
ingly harder to locate and sell all the men who 
have a voice in buying decisions . . . calls for 
careful market planning and hard selling. 


Remember, unless a company’s product is rec- 
ognized and accepted, it has no market .. . 


without a market there can be no sales . . . with- 
out sales there can be no profits. 


Consistent, well-directed and properly executed 
business magazine advertising can be a strong 
and effective influence in building product rec- 
ognition, breaking down buying resistance, 
expanding and developing markets. Such ad- 
vertising performs these marketing steps faster 
and at far lower cost than any other method, 
and makes the salesman’s time more productive 
by giving him more time to sell. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, you will 
want to encourage the company’s management 
in the adequate use of Business Publication Ad- 
vertising to build and protect its markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Ince. 
AbD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
for high school pupils. The 1954 
winner was SALLY ESLER whose 
piece, “How Can Advertising Best 
Sell the Teenager?’ was published 
statewide as an ad of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona. 

“It seemed to me,” says Vice- 
president GEORGE V. CHRISTIE, “that 
there was enough good sense packed 
into this essay to make it good read- 
ing for a lot of adults and to help 
them establish a more correct view- 
point toward teenage youngsters.” 

SALLY started by saying that some 
advertisers, in an effort to attract 
teenagers, make serious blunders. 
“They talk down to teenagers and 
do not give them credit for the 
knowledge they possess. The first 
thing that advertisers must realize 
if they seek teenage customers is 
that most young people are normal, 
sensible persons, and they prefer to 
be treated as such. They don’t all 
have complexes or drastic emotional 
disturbances. . They are ex- 
tremely susceptible to advertising. 
But they are under no obligation to 
accept advertising and are exercis- 
ing a free power of choice when 
they do consider it.” 

Here are some of SALLY’S sugges- 
tions: 


“Advertising should assure the | 


teenager that its product will help 
him towards his goals. .. . Teenagers 
want their full money’s worth, but 
are suspiciously on guard to avoid 
something that, in their eyes, looks 
‘cheap.’ . . . Advertisers must an- 
swer the teenager’s question: What 
good will this product be to me, and 
why? . .. Teenagers are quick to 
‘smell a rat’ and will disregard com- 
pletely anything connected with a 
trick. . . . Teenagers want bargains, 
but they also want a relatively con- 
sistent price level so that they can 
plan their expenditures. . . . The ad- 
vertiser must try to put himself in 
the position of his potential cus- 
tomers and try to tell them truth- 
fully what they want to know about 
his product.” 


The Case of the Careful Sailor 


= H. Pope, president of the Mun- 
sey Trust Company in Washington, 
D. C., got a start the other day when 
a guard brought to his desk a box 
that had been found on a counter. 
It contained eye glasses in their 
case and a man’s-size revolver. 
While Mr. Pore was instructing 
the guard to tell the police, a young 
sailor walked up to claim his prop- 


July 3 was M-Day in Houston, Texas—the day the city 
reached the million mark in population. The First National 
Bank in Houston helped celebrate by setting in its lobby 
a revolving model of a “million dollar gold piece” which 
reproduced exactly the dimensions such a coin would have. 
With gold at $35 an ounce, it would be 40 inches in di- 
ameter, threc inches thick, and would weigh 1,786 pounds. 
And, of course, there’d be a dollar for each Houstonian 


PUBLIC NATIONAL 
Close-Contact 


CORRESPONDENT 
BANKING 


“Provides Intimate Service 
for Banks All Over America” 


Public National 
AT a 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY of New York 


OMe Broad 


To get the 
true financial 
pucture 


@ Original cost is past 
tense — Replacement 
cost is present tense. 
Property records estab- 

‘lished and maintained 
by American Appraisal 
Service provide con- 
trol on both bases. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CREDIT 
\NEORMATION 
Your requests for credit informa- 
tion receive thorough and prompt 
handling. In preparing our reports, 
experienced Officers give careful 
consideration tothe source and 
tents of the information obtained. 
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Each finger 
falls into n 
working p 
on keyboard (| 
left hand) so timé-wasting 
decisions in key selection 
are eliminated. To 
discover this 


Don't mistake this new Friden add- 
ing machine for an improved model 
of a conventional machine. 


Here is the first adding machine 
made to fit and pace the human hand 
...the first American 10-key adding 
machine to show you ACTUAL ITEMS 
before they are printed on tape! 


Friden engineers were unhampered 
by existing dies or parts inventories. 
They started literally “from scratch” 
to design the ideal adding machine. 
Ask your nearby Friden Man to bring 
in one of these machines. Friden 
sales, instruction and service avail- 
able throughout the U.S. and the 
world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
co., INC., San Leandro, California. 


A PRODUCT OF 


NEW 
“NATURAL WAY” 
ADDING MACHINE BY 


Hiden 


above keys, you see the actual 
items you enter on keyboard before 
they are printed on tape. 

This new first-time feature on 

an American 10-key machine 
simplifies changes and corrections 


Clear Signal prints automatically 
on tape with first item following 
a total e Totals and Sub-totals 
obtained instantly by depressing 
bars—no space strokes required 
e True credit balance printed 
without extra motor operations or 
pre-setting ¢ Over-size control keys, 
each plainly labeled, give direct 
“live” response ¢ Many other 
Friden convenience features 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


erty. He explained that he was on 
his way to the target practice range 
maintained .by the Secret Service 
under the lawn of the Treasury 
Building, and hadn’t wanted to go 
up to the bank window with even a 
concealed gun under his arm. So 
he had set the box on a glass count- 
er by the wall while attending to 
his financial business. 


What Makes the A.I.B. Tick 


Any American Institute of Bank- 
ing instructor can tell you stories 
that reflect his students’ eagerness 
to learn, their persistence, and their 
accomplishments under difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

BANKING heard some of these tales 
recently. For instance—a middle- 
aged man who’d taken a course 
given by a large eastern chapter of 
the A.I.B. wrote at the end of his 
final examination paper: 

“T have done my best. I hope to 
get a good mark, but I'd like to tell 
you that there is something wrong 
with my bifocals; the lighting in 
this room is very poor; it is most 
difficult for me to try to write on 
an improvised desk; I didn’t have 
a very good supper; and last but 
not least, I think I’m too darn old 
to learn.” 

He’d written a very good paper, 
so his hope was realized. But, as 
the instructor remarked later, even 
if he hadn’t turned in a creditable 
exam, you just couldn’t flunk a guy 
like that. 

And then there was the young 
mother with three kids to support. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Who put that Samba record on again?” 
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“NINETY PER CENT of our homes are built on slab foundations. With efficient perimeter heating, we find 
that a basement is not a strong selling advantage.” 


“Satisfied owners of Gunnison Homes 
sell 8 of every 10 homes we build,” 


says John R. Maenner, General Manager, Maenner-Built, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska 


age MAENNER told us: “Most of our 

sales are the result of word-of- 
mouth. advertising. We.ran.a- survey 
recently and found that out of every 
10 homes we sell 8 are pre-sold by satis- 
fied owners who tell their friends about 
Gunnison Homes. That, in my opinion, 
is a fine tribute to the excellent product 
we have here. 

“My father, who is an architect, 
decided after the war to start building 
prefabricated homes. He investigated 
several of the major manufacturers and 
finally decided that Gunnison Homes 


offered the most on the basis of archi- 
tectural design, floor layout, and ease 
of construction.” 


This United States Steel Homes . 


Dealer has built and sold 504 Gunnison 
Homes; plans to build another 150 in 
1954. Prices range from $9,700 to 
$11,600—average about $10,500. At- 
tractive financing has been obtained on 
all homes. 

Every United States Steel Homes 
Dealer is a successful local builder who 
is thoroughly investigated and proven 
competent before he is granted a fran- 


“Gunnison’'— trade-mark of United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


United States Steel Homes, Ine. 


GENERAL 


OFFICE 8: 


NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. + Chicago, Ill. « Columbus, Ohio - Dallas, Texas 
Harrisburg, Pa. - Louisville, Ky. « Newark, N.J. « Omaha, Neb. 


SUBSIDIARY OF NEITED STATES STEEL 
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CORPORATION 


chise. You can depend on his develop- 
ments being intelligently planned and 
his homes being well built. Write for 
complete information. 


HOW THEY DID IT 


Offer an excellent product—Gunnison Homes— 
on terms that most people can afford. 


Adapt operation to local market conditions. 
Demand is high in fast-growing Omaha for 
attractive modern homes selling from $9,700 
to $11,600. 


Keep close control of costs; maintain own erec- 
tion and sales organization. 


Plan every development we'!! in advance. Al- 
low time to develop land, set up construction 
and sales programs. 


q Obtain financing before construction begins. 
Variety of Gunnison designs (all accepted by 
VA and FHA), excellent sales appeal, and qual- 
ity construction make these homes attractive 
investments. 


ts Advertise in classified section of local news- 
papers and on TV. Tie in with national adver- 
tising of Gunnison Homes and make good use 
of free ad mats supplied by United States Steel 
Homes. 
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© Early morning check-up in front of Henderson Tractor @® View of Henderson Tractor sales floor. Interior finish is 
building, as Ernie Wollen starts third Owner-Service Truck knotty pine. Tack map showing owners (at right) is always 
on its way (the other two are already out at work). on display and up-to-date. 


@ Front view of Parts and Accessories display counter as ® General view of Henderson Tractor Service Shop, which 
Parts Manager sells a swinging drawbar to customer. is headquarters of a full-time 5-man shop and field service 
operation. 


A profitable business for the right man... 


Paul Henderson’s success as a Ford Tractor Dealer is typical of 
the many thousands of aggressive dealers associated with the 
Ford Motor Company. 


And right now, there is room for more “Paul Hendersons” with 
this fast growing organization. 


Perhaps you know a man who has the qualifications for managing 
a successful farm machinery dealership—a deserving individual 
looking for the right opportunity. You can help launch this man 
into a successful future by suggesting he get in touch with the 
General Sales Manager, Tractor and Implement Division, Ford 
Motor Company, 2510 East Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan. 
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American Farmer’ 


Pau! Henderson Tractor & Equipment Company 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


And when Paul Henderson makes a statement 
like that, he should know. He sold his first 
Ford-built tractor—a Fordson—34 years ago, 
and he’s been doing a profitable business with 
farmers in the area surrounding Beatrice, 
Nebraska, ever since. 


"Try It Before You Buy it” 


“In those early days,” says Henderson, “you had 
to sell a farmer on power farming—show him 
how he could do his work better and cheaper 
with a tractor than he could with horses. It 
was the Fordson Tractor that proved to him 
it could be done.” 


Conditions nowadays are vastly different, 
but Henderson Tractor & Equipment Company 
still finds that it pays to sell farmers on the 
basis of “Try it before you buy it,” and to back 
up their sales with top notch service. 


A Successful Past —A Promising Future 


Mr. Henderson talks about the present and the 
future with contagious optimism. “With today’s 
Ford Tractor and Dearborn Implements,” he 
says, “we have what I regard as the most 
advanced line of power equipment ever offered 
the American farmer. I wouldn’t trade the sales 
and profit opportunities I can see today for 
those of any other farm equipment line in the 
industry. And what we’ve done in the past in 
the way of service to farmers shouldn’t hold a 
candle to what we'll be able to do in the future.” 


What Henderson Tractor has done inthe past 
is considerable. Out in southeastern Nebraska, 
they’ll tell you that this company is one of the 
very best in the farm equipment business. And 
when Paul Henderson can look ahead with the 
confidence and enthusiasm he shows today, 
it’s pretty good evidence that a Ford Tractor 
dealership is a good one on which to build a 
good business over the years. 


© Frequent get-togethers between Owner Henderson 
and Manager Wollen (left) contribute to successful 
operation of the business. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Birmingham, Michigan 


TRACTOR | 
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You Can’t Stop the Man with an idea... 


HIS National Gypsum scientist is 
working in one of America’s most 
modern research laboratories. But he’s 
carrying on a tradition that began in a 
kitchen sink.-That was in 1926, when 
three men had an idea for making a 
gypsum wallboard that would be much 
lighter and stronger than anything on 
the market. 
Since then, National Gypsum’s story 
has been a story of ideas...and the company’s suc- 
cess is the success that comes from reliance on 
creative imagination. It’s a formula that has been 
proved secure against price wars...world wars... 
depressions and recessions. 
What’s the idea that’s keeping this scientist 


in National Gypsum’s new research lab- 
oratory long after closing time? 

It’s the Gold Bond idea... products 
equal to or better than the best, at no 
higher price! Right now, you can lath 
and plaster...insulate...sheathe... 
sound-condition...paint...side and roof 
...with the famous Gold Bond Line of 
over 200 products. And we’re continu- 
ing to expand by developing more prod- 

ucts and entering new fields. 

In its 28 years, the Gold Bond Line has grown 
from one product to its present scope. ..and National 
Gypsum’s sales have mounted yearly, totaling today 
over $116,000, 000. 

You can’t stop the man with an idea. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY -°- BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Gold Bond 


P.S. Would you like to have a copy of our 1953 Stockholders 


fastest . Report, recently published? Write Melvin H. Baker, Chairman 
astest growing name of the Board, National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
She parked them with a baby-sitter, 
attended classes, and made an ex- 
cellent record in studies and attend- 
ance. 

One student—a grandmother— 
took Institute work under a tremen- 
dous handicap, her husband’s fatal 
illness. She wanted to stay home, 
of course, but he said No, she’d 
started the course and should finish 
it. She did, creditably. 

Somehow, these little stories 
show, much better than could a long 
article, what makes the Institute 
tick! 


Library Service to Business 


I- you want to know where to buy 
breeding stock to start an earth- 
worm nursery, or if you’re in the 
market for a thousand four-leaf 
clovers, ask the Business Library of 
Newark, N. J. 

Or if you’re a bank and need in- 
formation on the credit standing of 
a loan applicant, the library can 
provide the names and addresses of 
companies in his field. It also has 
data for special studies of particular 
industries. 

The Business Library, a branch of 
Newark Public, is celebrating its 
50th anniversary and has published 
a 36-page pamphlet, “A Half-Cen- 
tury of Power for Business,” in 
honor of that milestone. Estab- 
lished in 1904 by JoHN CoTTON 


DANA, a Vermonter who believed 
that a library’s resources should be 
brought close to businessmen, this 
institution has been the model for 
others in dozens of cities here and 
abroad. 

Miss MARIAN C. MANLEY, in charge 
of the Business Library since 1925, 
says there has been a striking 
change in the focus of businessmen’s 
interests since 1931. Then the de- 
mand was heaviest for city direc- 
tories, which helped in tracing in- 
stalment account delinquents. Today 
these books account for only a small 
part of the demand; general refer- 
ence sources are most popular. 

Three main types of material are 
available: directories (city, trade, 
and foreign), special informational 
services (investments, taxes, con- 
struction, government regulations, 
etc.), and books, magazines, and 
services. 


City Honors Bank 


Tus looks like news: 

The city of Chicopee, Mass., pre- 
sented a hand-illuminated scroll to 
the Chicopee Savings Bank in recog- 
nition of the bank’s “notable dis- 
tinction of performing a full 100 
years of continuous financial public 
service” to the community. 

The scroll. made by the Franciscan 
Sisters of St. Stanislaus Church in 
Chicopee. will be on permanent ex- 
hibition in the bank’s lobby. It was 


performing a full one years of 

Citizens of Chicopee ond surrounding 
communities and 
thie distinguishes Rank 

is the first recorded business 

ation in our ditys history to 

one hundred gears of consecutive 

service which has contributes greatly b the 
of the industrial financial and civic 

iife of the 2ity of ehicoper as well as to the 

financial security of our citizens 


A city honors a bank 


has pledged anew its pated 


aim of serving the public interest 
for, another century to come mm: 
Be it grown that 1, 
Walter 
Mayor of the City Chicopec, 
do hereby express See tases 
and of the, 
citixens of the City of Chicopees 
for this outstanding contribution 
o€ public’ service as performed 
the Dhicopee Savings Bank’ 
its Trustees Corporators Officers 
and entire staff 
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angle-end wrap- 
pers for every 
coin size, auto- 
matically show 
denomination 
and amount 
through window. 


Write today 
for colorful 
catalog. 


Size: Small 
For: $5 — Quarters 
$3 — Dimes 


Large 

$10 — Halves 
$10 — Quarters 
$1 — Nickels $5 — Dimes 
25¢ — Pennies $2 — Nickels 


© 50¢ — Pennies 
<< STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


LEADING 
INDEPENDENT 
AND CHAIN 


HOLDS 
$125 
Ie TO 50c 


M 
COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


STREAMLINED 


Over one quarter of the nation’s leading 
banks now using. More than 450 in use 
in one large Western bank chain. Sim- 
plifies change handling. Sturdy alumi- 
num, gray hammertone finish. Parts and 
workmanship guaranteed. 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
See your dealer or write factory 
for 15 day free trial. 
With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 


plus tax. (Model 1107 with silver 
dollar key—$70, plus tax) 


ND At 
Money ver. 
Wher 
WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS, 
| 
2 5 
| 
he BANKS 
no cl 
of | | 
| 
(oo | 
Whereas, the Chicopee Savings Bank 
has actricved the notable Sistinction of 
| | 
| 
G n | 


this sensational 


demonstration 
in your office 


3 copies of any letter on 
your desk...made in 1 minute 
...for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the 
Kodak Verifax Printer—a completely 
different type of copier—now being 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 

Your local Recordak representative 
will show you how anyone in your 
office can copy your records on non- 
sensitized paper—instead of specially 
treated papers; and get 3 or more cop- 
ies, instead of 1, from each sheet of mat- 
rix paper. No adjustment in your room 
lighting is required—another plus! 

Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
will soon exceed the low price— $240. 


CEE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work ... 


let your local Recordak representative | 


show you how. Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 29 offices! 
——-MAIL COUPON TODAY---- 
Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send free 
Verifax folder and address 

of nearest Recordak office., 


Name 

Company. 

Addres 


=RECORDPK 


rice quoted is subject to change without notice. 


~ 


presented by Mayor WALTER J. TRy- 
BULSKI at a quarterly meeting of 
the trustees, and received for the 
bank by President NELSON B. 
CARTER. 

Signed by the mayor, the scroll 
bears the city’s official gold seal. 


Fringe Benefits 


A FEDERAL RESERVE BANK of Bos- 
ton survey of fringe benefits offered 
by member banks in the First Dis- 
trict shows that about half of the 
260 replying banks are spending 
about $6,000,000 annually on pen- 
sion plans. They are also spending 
$744,000 in payments for life and 
accident insurance and $663,000 for 
hospitalization programs, says the 
Fed’s Monthly Review. 

The benefit most frequently re- 
ported was for hospitalization and 
medical-surgical expense, listed by 
142 banks. Next in frequency were 
expenditures for welfare and em- 
ployee relations by 133 banks, and 
pension plans by 131. Tied for fourth 
place were group insurance plans 
and educational benefits, each re- 
ported by 125 banks. Numerous 
other benefits were mentioned, such 
as medical care on bank premises, 
subsidization of cafeterias, and 
rental of parking lots for employees. 

Fifty percent of the New England 
banks surveyed have formal pension 
plans as compared to 23% in a na- 
tionwide survey made by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in March 
1953, the Review notes. 


News Photo Gallery 


In New York City the public is vot- 
ing on its favorite news photo. 


“What I'd like is a long-term note 
while my capital is tied up in inventory” 


At the Stuyvesant Town office of 
the Union Square Savings Bank one 
of the most complete collections of 
news pictures ever assembled is be- 
ing shown for a two-month period, 
and visitors have a chance to ex- 
press their choices, not only in eight 
major categories, but for “best of 

CHARLES G. HAGEDORN, editor of 
Town & Village, assembled the pic- 
tures and lent them to the bank. 
They cover such historic events as 
the Wright Brothers first flight, the 
long count in the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight, the landing of paratroopers in 
Europe on D-Day plus one, the St. 
Valentine’s Day massacre in Chi- 
cago. 

Nearly all the photos have re- 
ceived one or more awards, and sev- 
eral are Pulitzer Prize winners. 

An exhibit of news cameras, il- 
lustrating their development, is also 
being shown. 

J. L. C. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business June 30, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Obligations . 


Public Housing Authority ee 
(Fully Guaranteed) . . 


State, County and Municipal Seeks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Other Bonds. . 

Commodity Credit Corporation ( Certificates 
Loans and Discounts 
Income Accrued 

Letters of Credit and agienes 

Banking House and 

Other Assets. . 


$112,773,675.65 


7,669,582.68 
13,934,081 .68 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $ 15,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund aa 15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 5,902,399.37 
Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . 
Deferred Income 
Letters of Credit and lsiesiiaines 
DEPOSITS: 

Individual . 

Banks . . 

U. S. Government 


$353,532,752.59 
222,713,975.30 
18,903,367.71 


$226,895,104.51 


134,377,340.01 
900,000.00 
2,241,730.00 
41,058,525.43 
222,034,500.20 
2,004,479.85 
688,744.30 
7,715,346.77 
267,744.33 
$638,183,515.40 


$ 35,902,399.37 
2,940,534.05 
2,969,434.27 
532,307.81 
688,744.30 


595,150,095.60 
$638,183,515.40 


The major difference between 


banks of today is the way 


people are treated. 


far. 


PRESIDENT 


St 


79th year of dependable service 


DIRECTORS AND 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


NATHAN ADAMS 

HONORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
GEO. N. ALDREDGE 

CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A. H. BAILEY 

PRESIDENT, HIGGINBOTHAM-BAILEY CO. 
HARRY W. BASS 

PRESIDENT, HARRY BASS DRILLING CO. 
WENRY C. COKE, JR. 

COKE & COKE, ATTORNEYS 
ROSSER J. COKE 

COKE & COKE, ATTORNEYS 

CARR P. COLLINS 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOAR’ 

FIDELITY UNION LIFE INSURANCE co. 
€. DeGOLVER 
DeGOLYER-A MocNAUGHTON 


. ELLEOTT 
ELLIOTT LUMBER CO. 
EARL FAIN 

INVESTMENTS 

EDGAR L. FLIPPEN 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
M. |. FREEDMAN 

INVESTMENTS 
W. A. GREEN, JR. 

PRESIDENT, W. A. GREEN COMPANY 
JOHN 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SECRETARY, HIGGINBOTHAM-BAILEY CO. 
T. E. JACKSON 
SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER, 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
J. KETTLE 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
ERNEST L. KURTH 

PRESIDENT, SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS 
LUFKIN, TEXAS 
MANLOT 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
AND INVESTMENTS 
EUGENE McELVANEY 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
HARRY 5S. 

INDEPENDENT OPERATOR 

Wm. F. NEALE 
PRESIDENT, Wm. *. NEALE & CO. 
4. B. O'HARA 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARO, 
OR. PEPPER CO. 
HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
PRESIDENT, HIGGINBOTHAM.PEARLSTONE 
HAROWARE CO 

W. PREHN 
GENERAL SOUTHWESTERN 
BELL TELEPHONE CO. 

4. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, 
PRESIDENT, THE SCHOELLKOPF co. 
E. SHELTON 
PRESIDENT, AlAs FEDERAL SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
R. STEWART, JR. 
MANAGER, GRAHAM PAPER CO. 
ARCH S$. UNDERWOOD 
PRESIDENT, UNION COMPRESS & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
JAMES RALPH WOOD 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
BEN H, WOOTEN 
PRESIDENT 
TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBERTY O1L CO. 


%, 


3 


NATIONAL BANK 1x 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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@ FAST! 


Drastically reduces the number of 
operations and record handling. 


@ ACCURATE! 


Posting errors are reduced, and 
charges to the wrong account are 
virtually eliminated. 


@ CUSTOMER APPROVED! 


Banks using this system report 
customer approval of the plan 
and the services which it renders. 


@ SIMPLE! 


Easier for bookkeepers and others 
involved to understand and use. 


@ PROFITABLE! 


Savings in space and personnel 
result in a profitable operation 
for Post-To-Check usage. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send complete information to: 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“OUR... 


Ow and bent and gray, he shuf- 
fied into the loan department. He 
wanted to borrow $20. Security? 
Sure, he had security! He bent 
down and unlaced one of his shabby 
shoes and pulled out a crumpled 
envelope, from which he drew a $20 
bill. 

“There’s my collateral,” he said. 
“You lend me $20 and I’ll leave this 
bill with you till I get the loan 
paid.” 

“But why don’t you just use that 
$20 bill?’ asked the officer. “Then 
you won’t have to pay any interest 
and be bothered with a loan?” 

“Oh, no, Mister! I’ve carried this 
$20 bill around with me for the last 
seven years, and as long as I’ve got 


/ 


it I know I can’t ever be flat broke. 
But if I ever did spend any of it, 
I'd go right on spending it and 
pretty soon I wouldn’t have any- 
thing at all in the way of security 
—just like a lot of other old folks. 
Why, that’s my luck—that $20 bill. 
I couldn’t tell you how many times 
I’ve—well, you might say—pawned 
it to somebody, just like I want to 
do today with you, and I’ve always 
managed to pay and get it back. 
And a man is never broke just as 
long as he has a twenty dollar bill 
—now is he?” 

Pulling a dingy little notebook 
out of his shirt pocket, he showed 
the officer a series of $20 items, 
listing the number of the bill, and 
the dates when it had served as 
security, all carefully dated as to 
when it had been redeemed, with 
the number of the bill listed each 


“That’s my ledger,” he explained, 
proudly. “I always believe in being 
businesslike. Now if you’ll loan me 
that money, I’ll give the bill to you 
to hold—but, Mister, I want that 
very same bill back when I pay you 
off. It’s my luck—and I aim to keep 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


M INER C. SLOAN, president of the 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Tryon, Oklahoma, has always been 
partial to animals—both as pets 
and for security purposes. 

“One time,’ the 73- year-old 
banker remembers, “a Negro came 
into my bank and wanted to bor- 
row $10. I gave him the money and 
accepted his bird dog as security. 

“I hunted with the dog all sea- 
son and he was one of the best in 
Lincoln County. Eventually the man 
repaid the loan in full but never did 
come and get the dog.” 

Animal - secured loans don’t al- 
ways turn out this well, Mr. Sloan 
explains, pointing out that one of 
the few times he has lost money 
was a $1,200 note he accepted after 
taking a mortgage on 12 2-year-old 
mules. 

Mr. Sloan learned that another 
bank had a similar mortgage on the 
same stock, and then found the man 
actually had only one mule and a 
colt. 

“T should send you to the pen, 
but I don’t have the heart to do 
it,” he told the man. 

In 1936 when there was a crop 
failure in central Oklahoma, Mr. 
Sloan and the bank gained wide 
publicity by bringing in 56 carloads 
of feed for starving livestock. 

“But I wasn’t really so good- 
hearted, for we would have had 
to take the animals since they were 
mortgaged,” he admits. 


JOHN L. FERGUSON 


Banker and customer (Ray 


Saddle) 


Sloan 
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ian Half a Century... 


Bains 


in all parts of the country have 
been Hanover correspondents 


A Bank Is Known By The |"|4 % Correspondents It Keeps 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Presenting an entirely. 
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vault 


NOW IN PRODUCTION AND ON DISPLAY 


THE NEW DIEBOLD-BASIC 
VAULT DOOR 


Banks from coast to coast are selecting the new 
Diebold-Basic 10-Inch Vault Door for its harmo- 
nizing beauty with individual banking room de- 


cors. Recent selections include those by the Fulton 


National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia and the Na- 


tional Bank of Commerce of Seattle, Washington. 


A thrilling new “pride-of-ownership” is one of the 
compelling appeals that influences bankers in se- 
lecting the magnificent new Diebold-Basic door. 
This appeal is founded on the entirely new con- 
cepts of beauty the door adds to the functional 


value of the vault. 


Twelve different custom-designed installations 
enable each bank to select the one that will become 
a harmonizing feature in the motif of their bank- 
ing room. The door creates its maximum appeal 
when open . . . the position in which depositors 
will see it. Write today for complete details. 


Bankers, architects and bank builders are cor- 
dially invited to see and study Diebold-Basic 
Vault Door installations now on display in 


our show rooms. 


Typical Diebold-Basic vault door installations. 
U. S. National Bank, Denver. National City Bank, Clevelana 


Diebold 


CANTON 2, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S 


FINEST BANK EQUIPMENT 


\*» | 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


VAREHOLSNG 


Compare our bond 
coverage for your 

commodity loans... 
You Can Depend On 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPT 


| 


With this time-proven method, 
you can: 


© Convert open-line customers to secured loans 
¢ Increase the limits of loan safety 


¢ Create new loans secured by warehouse 
receipts 


For full information, contact the office nearest you 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: tovis missouri 


ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS KANSAS CITY 6, MO. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
1323 Healey Bidg. 839 Republic Nat'l Bank Bidg. 1509 Waldheim Bidg. 37 Wall Street 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
652 First National Bank Bldg. 529 West Bidg. 822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bidg. 123 South Broad Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO JACKSON, MISS. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE TAMPA, FLORIDA 
1611 Carew Tower Barnett-Madden Bidg. 1038 Sterick Bidg. 707 Florida Avenue 


WICHITA, KANSAS 723 South Broadway 


A Shopping Center 
Savings Bank 


A savings bank in a shopping 
center is rather unusual. Here’s an 
account of one recently established 
in New York’s Westchester County, 
The writer manages the branch. 


PIONEER venture in savings 

banking took place when the 
Peoples Savings Bank of Yonkers, 
N. Y., opened its first branch office 
in the Cross County Center, a $30,- 
000,000 suburban shopping enter- 
prise termed the largest develop- 
ment of its kind in the world. 

The branch is not in a residential 
area and therefore is a _ regional 
rather than a neighborhood bank. 
A third of its accounts :to date are 
from neighboring Westchester Coun- 
ty towns and New York City. 

The center office is open from 
10 A. M. to 4 P. M. on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and from 10 A.M. 
to 8 P.M. on Thursday and Friday. 
Volume of retail shopping rises 
sharply toward the end of the week, 
and merchants and customers ap- 
prove of the evening hours. 

The bank is on the ground floor of 
the eight-story Medical Center Build- 
ing which will house professional 
suites and a modern 125 bed hos- 
pital. Peoples is planning to present 
a gift certificate for a new savings 
account to the parents of each baby 
born in the hospital. 

The bank is giving each employee 
working at the center a’ passbook 
showing a dollar deposit which rep- 
resents a 10% bonus on his own first 
$10 deposit. When all the stores are 
tenanted there will be over 3,000 
permanent employees, with peak em- 
ployment during special seasons of 
5,000 to serve the estimated 25,000 
to 30,000 shoppers per day. 

On the opening day more than 
1,100 accounts were started. 

The bank cooperates with the 
Cross County Center Merchants’ As- 
sociation in promotional activities 
and a savings bank account was pre- 
sented to the Center’s 1,000,000th 
customer. An account was also pre- 
sented to a winner in a Father’s Day 
drawing conducted by the Associa- 
tion. Special events are planned for 
Labor Day, Columbus Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 

FRANCIS A. HOLMES 
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Today the trucking industry 

offers attractive investment possibilities. 

No industry is more vital to the 

well-being of America. Nine million trucks 
ply the highways. . . one out of 

every 10 workers is employed in some phase 
of the trucking business. 


Thus, the sales potential of the truck , p 
dealer is great . . . especially if he handles b +e deal 40 
Dodge ‘“Job-Rated” trucks! There are € 

more than one million Dodge trucks hard ify fp, 

at work today, and this number is increasing th e€ man qt the W ee/, ee 
as more and more truckers discover the 


value of these dependable “work horses.” and a Bertrer deal for the 


Whether you finance trucks or operate 
trucks, Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks are as sound 
an investment as you can make! man hehind the deal, 700 é 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


49-Year Account 


IRST NATIONAL BANK IN St. LOUIS 

has received an interesting let- 
ter from a satisfied customer. He 
is Albert Huntington, retired school 
principal, who opened an account 
with a predecessor of First Na- 
TIONAL back in 1905. He and his 
wife have drawn more than 8,235 
checks on the account, which he 
opened upon accepting a teaching 
job in St. Louis. 

“The entries in our old bank book 
show something of the long struggle 
by Mrs. Huntington and me to bring 
up a family and become fairly fi- 
nancially independent ourselves, 
and this was not easy to accom- 
plish on the limited salary of a 
school teacher,’”’ writes Mr. Hunting- 
ton. “. . . So you see, I appreciate 
the services of a good bank and I 
realize the part it can play in help- 
ing build a safe and secure financial 
future for a professional worker and 
his family.” 


PAUL BESTOR has been elected 
chairman of the board of The Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey 
City, and CHARLES E. CLIFTON was 
elevated to the presidency and will 
be the bank’s executive officer. MR. 
BESTOR is a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. CLIFTON has been with 


Chaskes E. Ciften Eben C, Johnson 
the bank since 1913, trust officer 


since 1930, and vice-president and 
trust officer since 1934. 


EBEN C. JOHNSON has_ been 
named a vice-president of American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. He 
will be identified with correspondent 
bank relations and will continue as 
head of the bank’s transit and clear- 
ing departments. MR. JOHNSON is a 
member of the Committee on the 
Return of Unpaid Items of the 
A.B.A. Bank Management Commis- 
sion, an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking, and is a past 
president of San Francisco Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 


Employees of Second National Bank, Houston, Texas, who completed with 

honors the educational program of Houston Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 

ing, receive bonus checks from Executive Vice-President W. R. Garrison. Honor 
students received $50 each. Honorable mention students received $25 each 


Richard Rapport 


R. Clyde Williams 


Rapport to Bank 


RAPPORT, executive man- 
ager of the Connecticut Bankers 
Association, will become a_ vice- 
president of the Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Company. It is ex- 
pected that he will assume his new 
post in September after a replace- 
ment has been secured to head the 
staff of the association. 

Mr. RAPPORT was for a number 
of years State Bank Commissioner 
for Connecticut. He is a past pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, is ‘a 
member of the Research Council of 
the A.B.A., and has served on the 
faculty of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


R. CLYDE WILLIAMS, vice-chairman 
of the board of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta, has retired under 
the bank’s retirement plan. He be- 
came president of the bank in 1944, 
and vice-chairman in January of this 
year. He was a member of the Bank- 
ruptcy Subcommittee of the A.B.A.’'s 
Committee on Federal Legislation 
and has long been known as an 
authority on credit. 


The BANK OF NEW MADRID, Mis- 
souri, displayed its new quarters to 
the public at a Sunday afternoon 
open house. The bank had moved 
into temporary quarters last winter 
to allow for complete modernization. 
The building is air conditioned and 
a new night depository has been 
provided. 
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T. P. Coats Henry Verdelin 


West Coast Merger 


re San Francisco Bank has pur- 
chased the Central Bank, Oak- 
land, California. HENRY VERDELIN, 
president of The San Francisco 
Bank, said that “combining the re- 
sources of the Central Bank with 
The San Francisco Bank provides 
the capital and personnel to enable 
us to keep pace with the economic 
acceleration of this area. . . . Con- 
sequently, we have projected a pro- 
gram of expansion, which includes 
the opening of other branches.” 

T. P. Coats, who recently ad- 
vanced to the board chairmanship 
of Central Bank, has been named 
chairman of the board of the com- 
bined institution, with combined de- 
posits of over $450,000,000. San 
Francisco Bank had eight offices; 
Central Bank, 15. 


HELEN Hopce, for the past 11 
years outside representative of The 
Greenwich (Connecticut) Trust 


Company, has retired under the 
bank’s pension plan. She joined the 
bank in 1943 to take charge of the 
War Bond window, and subsequently 
became the bank’s first outside new- 
business representative. Some 100 
employees tendered Mrs. HODGE a 
farewell tea and she was presented 
an inscribed gold wrist watch. The- 
atregoers of a generation ago may 
recall Mrs. HopcEe as the wife of 
William Hodge, actor and playright, 
and also as a stage star in her own 
right. The James M. Barrie play, 
“A Kiss for Cinderella,” was written 
expressly for her. 
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Exclusive Club 


DAM SCHNEIDER, JR., president of 
Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, now wears with pride a 50-year 
service pin which signifies member- 
ship in the bank’s 50-year club. He’s 
the only member. To celebrate his 
anniversary with the bank, the en- 
tire staff, together with wives, hus- 
bands, or sweethearts, attended a 
formal dinner dance which climaxed 
a week-long series of events. MR. 
SCHNEIDER was presented with a 
grandfather’s clock. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, has cele- 
brated its 90th anniversary. It had 
on display the original charter, 
copies of local newspapers published 
on opening day, and exhibits of cur- 
rency and stamps of the period. 


Morris F.. MILLER has advanced 
to vice-president of the Omaha (Ne- 
braska) National Bank. 


Congressman Ralph Gamble, center, 

with three Boys Club members and 

their director, Morton S. Fuerst, left, 

during bank-sponsored visit to the 
nation’s capital 


Instilling Americanism 


| ed WESTCHESTER NATIONAL 
BANK of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
believes that visiting national 
shrines is a good way of instilling 
Americanism. Accordingly it spon- 
sored a trip to Washington for 
three boys from the local Boys Club 
and the club director. The trip was 
by air, and the party visited a ses- 
sion of the House of Representa- 
tives, went to all the local shrines 
and met and talked with Congress- 
man Ralph Gamble, Senator Irving 
M. Ives, and FBI Director J. Edgar 


The newly remodeled Blythe office of Citizens Trust & Savings Bank of River- 

side, Calif., features local cattle brands on the front of its “tellers’ row.” Here 

rancher Harley Wells has just burned his brand into the wood. With him are, 

left to right, Gilbert D. Lehmann, assitant cashier, who supervised the remodeling, 
and M. C. “Bud” Wells, vice-president and manager 
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YOU'RE 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations. 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 
ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Federal Square Building - Grand Rapids 2. Mich. | Co.; Mr. WARNER is president of The 


Eline 
Precision Manufacturers of 


PASSBOOKS for— 
Commercial Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Loan Accounts 


CHECK COVERS for 
End Stub Checks 
Top Stub Checks 
Three-on-a-page Checks 
Open End 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 


A Complete line of— 
VINYL PLASTIC CHECK COVERS 
and COMMERCIAL PASSBOOKS 


SPECIALISTS IN PASSBOOKS AND 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING 


Write for samples 
and prices today ! 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street Cleveland 13, 


| Hoover. 


The Washington visit 
lasted several days with all ex- 


| penses defrayed by the bank. 


L. WERNER KNOKE, vice-president 


| of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| York, will retire September 1. Since 


1937 he has been vice-president and 
senior officer in charge of interna- 


| tional banking, gold and silver oper- 
| ations, and foreign assets control. 


JOHN E. EXTER is appointed a vice- 


| president as of September 1 to suc- 


ceed Mr. KNOKE. 


PBA Gets Award 


HE Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation has received a U. S. 


Treasury Award in recognition of 
| its aid to the Savings Bonds pro- 
| gram. Presentation was made at the 
| Association’s recent annual conven- 
, tion in Atlantic City. 


The award, a colored engraving of 


| President Eisenhower’s Inaugura- 
| tion Prayer, is framed in wood taken 
| from the 


inauguration platform. 
Similar awards went to RUSSELL J. 


| HOPKINS, State Savings Bond Chair- 


man of the A.B.A., and to PBA Pres- 
ident J. C. WARNER, JR. Mr. Hop- 
KINS is president of Titusville Trust 


First National Bank of Milford. 


NATIONAL BANK in Menom- 
onie, Wisconsin, held a celebration 
of its 75th anniversary diamond 
jubilee. The affair was held on Sat- 
urday afternoon, July 10, the actual 
date marking completion of 75 
years. In the lobby was a big cake 
with 75 candles and various exhibits, 
one of which was a $10,000 bill. The 
open house included tours through 
the bank, refreshments, gifts. 


Mervin B. France, left, president of 

Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, 

presents check for $1,000 to 71l-year- 

old Otto Muth on completion of 50 
years with the bank 


Charles Bentley M. F. Richardson 

CHARLES BENTLEY has been named 
director of Personnel of American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago. He formerly held a sim- 
ilar post with the Chicago regional 
office of the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice. 


M. F. RICHARDSON was elected a 
vice-president of First National 
Bank in Dallas. He began his career 
with a predecessor of First National, 
to which he now returns after five 
years as executive vice-president of 
Hillcrest State Bank of Dallas. 


Fred F. Ellsworth 


RED F. ELLSWORTH, who died on 

June 1 at the age of 81 in New 
Orleans, was long active in the 
American Bankers Association and 
had served on its Executive Coun- 
cil. He had retired on January 2, 
1947, as vice-president of the Hi- 
bernia National Bank, New Orleans, 
after serving as executive officer 
since its organization in 1933. Be- 
fore that he had been associated 
with the old Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company since 1918. 

Prior to 1918, Mr. ELLSwoRTH 
had been manager of the advertis- 
ing and new business department of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
and secretary and advertising man- 
ager of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

He was a former president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
and of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. 

Following his retirement from 
banking, he operated the Fred W. 
Ellsworth Advertising Service. He 
had continued active in many fields, 
and recently at 81 served as an ac- 
tive cochairman of a financial cam- 
paign on behalf of the New Orleans 
Council of Churches. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, Everett, Massachusetts, has 
embarked on a long-range remodel- 
ling program of its 14 offices. 
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William F. Elliott Thomas C. Frye 


WILLIAM F. ELLIOTT, heretofore 
an estate planning specialist in 
Chicago, has joined American Na- 
tional Bank at Indianapolis as vice- 
president and trust officer. 


THOMAS C. FRYE has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president of the 
Idaho First National Bank, Boise. 


FREDERICK T. TINSLEY, JR., has 
joined the First National Bank of 
Leesburg, Florida, as trust officer. 
He entered banking with the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. He was 
stationed in Florida during the war, 
liked it, and came back. He came 
to the Leesburg bank from Central 
Title & Trust Company of Orlando. 
He is currently vice-chairman of 
the trust division of the Florida 
Bankers Association. 


UpPpER AVENUE NATIONAL BANK 
of Chicago held an open house to 
celebrate its 25th anniversary. 


George L. McCarthy 


EORGE LEWIS MCCARTHY, inven- 

tor of the microfilming machine 
and chairman of the board of Re- 
cordak Corporation, died at his 
home in Greenwich, Conn., on July 
9, a few days before his 67th birth- 
day. 

Mr. McCartHy had been a 
bank officer, and his invention of 
the microfilming process was under- 
taken in order to speed up the re- 
turn of canceled checks. He worked 
on his invention after bank hours 
in his basement workshop. He re- 
ceived various awards for his 
achievement. 

The original machine, called 
Check-O-Graph, was exhibited at a 
number of banking conventions 
without too much encouragement. 
George Eastman was _ interested, 
however, and in 1928 Recordak Cor- 
poration was established as a sub- 
sidiary to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 
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Robert T. Shinkle Roland Pierotti 


ROLAND PIEROTTI, vice-president 
of Bank of America and its Wash- 
ington representative since 1947, 
has moved to the San Francisco 
head office to become assistant to 
the president. He succeeds R. P. 
A. EVERARD, retired. ROBERT T. 
SHINKLE succeeds MR. PIEROTTI as 
Washington representative. 


Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land announces these promotions: 
D. D. Scott, vice-president; J. J. 
SCHULTZ, assistant vice-president. 


The newly rebuilt office of THE | 
NATIONAL BANK at | 
Rupert, Idaho, was opened for pub- | 


IDAHO FIRST 


lic inspection at a Saturday after- 
noon open house. The bank had used 
temporary quarters during the pe- 
riod of construction. 


The CITIZENS BANK OF PIKEVILLE, 
Kentucky, now has a snorkel curb 
teller. 


DARREL A. CANTWELL, cashier of 
the Gorham (Kansas) State Bank 
caims his bank has the youngest ac- 
tive working force of any bank in 
the United States—average age, 23. 
CASHIER CANTWELL at 27 is the 
grand old man amongst the active 
workers. 


FRED A. BAKER was elected vice- 
president and cashier of the Bank 
of Utah, Ogden. He has been with 
the bank since its opening, and was 
formerly cashier. 


135th Anniversary 


N™ York STATEe’s first mutual 
savings bank, THE BANK FOR 
SAVINGS in the City of New York, 
celebrated its 135th anniversary on 
July 3. It opened for business in a 
basement room in the Old Alms 
House in City Hall Park. The first 
day, 80 New Yorkers deposited a 
total of $2,807. It has today 200,- 
000 depositors and assets of $400,- 
000,000. Its depositors have received 


How does 


a bank 
get that 
way? 


e A bank begins because the 
need for it arises in the com- 
munity. Whether it goes on to 
prosper is dependent on how 
well it serves its customers. 


We at Central-Penn have 
been serving Philadelphians for 
more than 125 years. And right 
now, during the Delaware 
Valley’s industrial renaissance, 
we arein the midst of our great- 
est growth. 


This is all vital evidence that 
we are doing our job well. And 
proof that we will provide good 
service for your client should 
they come into this booming 
area. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


“CAPITAL 


QO 


We have again 
enlarged our Capital Funds 
— this time by $4.4 million. 
Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits now total over 
$22 million, more than the 
combined capital funds of 
all Arizona banks just five 
years ago. 


VALLEY 


HOME OFFICE: 


PHOENIX 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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over $390,000,000 in dividends since 
1819. 


BANK OF POWHATAN, Virginia, 
has just held an open house so its 
friends could inspect its modern air- 
conditioned quarters. 


FREDERIC W. ROUNDS, manager of 
the Woonsocket Branch of the In- 
dustrial National Bank of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has been named 
@ vice-president. 


FLORENCE A. FLINN, assistant 
cashier of McDowell National Bank, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, has retired. 
Miss FLINN joined the staff in 1918, 
had been an officer since 1939. She 
was for many years secretary to 
the late H. B. McDowell, who served 
as president of the bank until his 
death. In recent years she had been 
in charge of the safety deposit box 
operation and of issuing U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. She served for a num- 
ber of years as secretary of Sharon 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 


National City Bank of Cleveland 
announces these promotions: GIL- 
BERT H. PALMER, vice - president; 
ALAN H. HOoMANs, assistant vice- 
president. 


Pat Russell, 13, receives from President 
Joseph E. Birnie of Bank of Georgia, 
Atlanta, a bag of fifty 50-cent pieces, 
one of many gifts. She had opened the 
bank’s 50,000th active account. She 
received also 50 theater tickets, coupons 
good for 50 pints of ice cream and 50 
gallons of gas, a $50 U. S. Savings Bond, 
50 swimming pool tickets, 50 person- 
alized checks for her mother, and free 
rent for a year on Safe Deposit Box 
No. 50 


Steptoe Leaves KBA 


OBERT P. STEPTOE, public rela- 

tions director of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association, has resigned, 
effective July 31, to enter the life 
insurance business with W. 
Hallenberg & Associates, Louisville, 
general agent of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. MR. STEPTOE 
joined the KBA staff in January 
1949, and has been editor of the 
Kentucky Banker since February of 
last year. It is planned that he 
should continue as editor until the 
end of this year. Mr. STEPTOE has 
also written numerous magazine ar- 
ticles, including some for BANKING. 


JAMES ANDERSON, manager of the 
Totowa office of 1st National Bank 
and Trust Co., Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 


HENRY L. SCHENK, president of 
Trade Bank and Trust Company, 
New York City, has received a cita- 
tion which reads: “The American 
Legion of New York County in Con- 
vention assembled, in appreciation 
and grateful acknowledgment for 
his invaluable assistance to our or- 
ganization, presents this commenda- 
tion to Henry L. Schenk for out- 
standing service in banking and fi- 
nance.” It is signed by Victor 
Konow, Commander, and Bernard S. 
McGovern, Adjutant. 


Luioyp H. TURNER, former assis- 
tant national bank examiner, has 
joined the staff of the Texas Na- 
tional Bank of Houston. He’s the 
son of P. A. TURNER, vice-president 
of the Commercial National Bank 
of Shreveport, Louisiana. 


JOSEPH M. DODGE, chairman of the 
board of The Detroit Bank, has been 
reelected a director of Chrysler Cor- 
poration. He had resigned upon be- 
coming Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


WILLIAM L. NICHOLS has been 
elected trust officer of the Central 
National Bank, Richmond, Virginia. 
He’s a member of the Class of 1956 
at The Graduate School of Banking. 


Roscoe C. WIxson has retired as 
vice-president of The Marine Sav- 
ings Bank, Marine City, Michigan. 


Louis G. Galland 


Robert P, Steptoe 


Louis Galland 


ouIs G. GALLAND, senior vice- 
president, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage while at his desk at 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Only an hour before his death, 
Mr. GALLAND had attended an offi- 
cers’ meeting and had seemed in the 
best of spirits and in excellent 
health. He was 72 years old. 
Mr. GALLAND was a member of 
the Livestock Committee of the 
A.B.A Agricultural Commission. 


JOHN B. GOODWIN has been elected 
vice-president of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, New York. He 
will be in charge of the division 
representing the bank’s interests in 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Harry T. SCHUESSLER and WEN- 
DELIN A. MARTIN were promoted to 
vice-presidencies at Jefferson-Gra- 
vois Bank of St. Louis. 


BURLEIGH B. DRAPER has retired 
as an active vice-president of First 
Camden National Bank and Trust 
Company, Camden, New Jersey. He 
will continue as an inactive vice- 
president and as chairman of the 
board. Two testimonial dinners were 
tendered in his honor, one by the 
directors and one by officers and 
employees. 


The Parkmerced office of the AN- 
GLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK of 
San Francisco, which opened just 
three years ago, has outgrown its 
quarters and will be enlarged. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
ARIZONA reports that the construc- 
tion progress on its new head office 
building in Phoenix continues to 
amaze onlookers. The bleachers 
overlooking the operations are usu- 
ally “comfortably occupied.” Steel 
is going up and occupancy by June 
1955 is anticipated. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


123 WEST PROSPECT AVENUE 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 


Other Bonds and Securities, Including 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Commodity Credit Corporation Certificates 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by Federal Agencies 
Other Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit Outstanding 


Banking Premises 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets 
Assets 


$112,952,508.54 


5,101,139.26 
11,999,000.00 
33,185,192.50 
125,263,237.40 


1,837,002.03 


LIABILITIES 


$323,947,393.70 
131,988,824.21 $455,936,217.91 
1,837,002.03 
3,747,718.46 


5,398,081.59 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 
Accrued Expenses, Taxes, etc. 
Valuation Reserve for Loans and Securities 
Capital Stock (703,125 shares, par value $16) $ 11,250,000.00 
Surplus 11,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,286,707.94 
Toray CaprtaL Accounts 
Toray LiaBILITIES 


$491,705,727.93 


United States Governmen obligations and other assets carried at $60,768,329.03 are 
pledged to secure trust deposits and public funds and for other purposes as required by law. 


* 


Statement of Earnings 
1954 
2nd Quarter Six Months 


$ 3,414,700.72 $ 6,831,330.14 
2,301,244.41 4,585,117.06 


OPERATING EARNINGS 
Operating Income 
Operating Expense 
rating Earnings before 
Federal Income Tax 
Provision for Federal Income Tax on 
Operating Earnings 560,000.00 1,135,000.00 
Net Operatinc EARNINGS 553,456.31 $ 1,111,213.08 
Profit on Securities Sold—After Taxes 246,955.97 372,139.79 
Torat Earnincs Berore- RESERVES . . 800,412.28 1,483,352.87 
Transferred to Valuation Reserve 246,955.97 372,139.79 
Earnincs ADDED To UNDIVIDED Prorits. . 553,456.31 $ 1,111,213.08 


Per Share Earnings 


Operating Earnings before Federal Income Tax. $ 158 $ 3.19 
Provision for Federal Income Tax on 


Operating Earnings -79 1.61 
Net Operatinc -79 $ 1.58 


Statement of Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total—Beginning of Period $13,264,501.63 $12,987,994.86 


$ 1,113,456.31 $ 2,246,213.08 


553,456.31 1,111,213.08 
$13,817,957.94 $14,099,207.94 


Dividends Paid 281,250.00 562,500.00 
Total—End of Period $13,536,707.94 $13,536,707.94 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$491,705, 727.93 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Three Chicago bank executives 
have been elected trustees of North. 
western University: GAYLORD A. 
FREEMAN, JR., general vice-presgi- 
dent, First National Bank; Key. 
NETH V. ZWIENER, vice-president 
and director, Harris Trust and Say. 
ings Bank; and TILDEN CUMMINGs, 
vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 


Dr. JOHN C. WARNER, president 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed to 
the board of directors of the Pitts. 
burgh Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. He fills the 
unexpired term of the late Pro- 
FESSOR MONTFORT JONES of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who died 
May 17. 


FRANK C. CARTER, JR., has ad- 
vanced to senior vice-president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas. 


JON BJORNSON has been named 
advertising manager for the North- 
western National Bank of Minneap- 
olis, and comes to the bank from the 
Ruthrauff & Ryan agency. 


JOHN E. RUSSELL was elected 
chairman of the board of Bishop 
National Bank of Hawaii at Hono- 
lulu, succeeding E. H. WODEHOUSE, 
retired. Mr. RUSSELL has been a 
director since 1930 and member of 
the executive committee since 1933. 


EpGArR P. BELDEN has been elected 
resident assistant vice-president of 
the New York office of National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. 


JAMES NICOL has advanced to the 
newly created position of executive 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Independence, Missouri. 
He’s an alumnus, Class of 1951, of 
The Graduate School of Banking, 
and is a past president of Kansas 
City Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 


Edgar P. Belden 


James Nicol 
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Jean Guthrie James M. Slay 


JEAN GUTHRIE is new advertising 
assistant to VIRGINIA VALENTINE at 
State Planters Bank and Trust Co., 
Richmond, Virginia. Her duties in- 
clude editorship of the bank’s well- 
known publication No Protest. 


JAMES M. SLAY, member of a Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, investment se- 
curities firm and former assistant 
dean of Duke University, has been 
appointed vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond. He 
will head the bank’s personnel de- 
partment, succeeding Dr. K. BRANT- 
LEY WATSON, who resigned to be- 
come director of human relations 
for McCormick and Company, of 
Baltimore. 


DEWITT A. FORWARD, senior vice- 
president of National City Bank of 
New York, was awarded an honor- 
ary Doctor of Laws degree by his 
alma mater, Colgate University. 


Dr. GEORGE E. HASSETT, JR., as- 
sistant professor of finance at New 
York University, has been named 
educational director of New York 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 


EDWARD M. HENRY was elected 
vice-president of The Hanover Bank, 
New York City. He supervises the 
bank’s business’in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. 


R. CLARKE, board chair- 
man of City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, was 
awarded an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws at the 125th anniversary 
of the founding of Illinois College 
at Jacksonville, oldest college in the 
state. 


CLIFTON BLACKMON, vice - presi- 
dent and director of advertising and 
public relations for the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, has been 
elected president of the Dallas Ad- 
vertising League. GEORGE J. WATTS, 
vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising and public relations for the 
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Leading Banking Organization Gets Top Service 
From RIFKIN SAFETY SACS with Arcolock® 


Proof of the exceptional durability of the Rifkin Safety Sac with built-in 
Arcolock . . . and of its top efficiency for collection purposes is the many years 
of ever-increasing service to one of the largest banking institutions in the United 
States. Today all of the branches of this organization enjoy smooth running 
profitable night depository systems. 


This customer states: “We have used the Rifkin bags for a number of years 
and in considerable quantities because it appears to serve our purpose to our 
best advantage. We have not seen another style that we believe would serve us 
so well,” 


Over half of the nation’s banks put their currency in Rifkin bags — safety 
sacs with Arcolock, mail sacs, zipper-and drawstring coin bags. These superior 
bags, handsomely Nu-Art printed or embroidered with your bank’s insignia 
help to cement good customer relations and streamline bank operations. 


SS 


ARCOLOCK 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


MAIL AND 


ZIPPER ZIPPER 
Ww CURRENCY SACS 


ALLETS COIN BAGS 


J Write for free literature to: 
A. Ritkin & Company, Wilkes-Barre 6, Pa. 
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Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the League for a two- 
year term. 


Newly elected to the board of di- 
rectors of The Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company, Toledo, are ALVIN E. SEE- 
MAN, president of Acklin Stamping 
Company, and JOHN E. HANKINSON, 
president of Virginia Surety Com- 
pany. 


FREDERICK D. WHITNEY, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of new business, has 
retired from the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, New 
York. He joined the bank in 1928, 
and has been active in many civic 
affairs. 


Dr. JOHN J. BALLES of the De- 
partment of Economics of Ohio 
State University has been appointed 
a@ senior economist in the research 
department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. 


WILLIAM T. SHIELDS, JR., has 
joined Potter Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, as a vice-presi- 
dent to specialize in business devel- 
opment. He was formerly an adver- 
tising account executive. 


Wachovia Gets Award 


HE Winston-Salem (N.C.) Cham- 

ber of Commerce presented a 
commendation to the WACHOVIA 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY in rec- 
ognition of 75 years of service to 
the community and to the state. 
Presentation was made at a staff 
picnic on the anniversary. Fred 
Linton, executive manager, and J. 
E. Gibson, president, of the Cham- 
ber made the presentation to Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hanes. 


President Hanes, center, receives plaque 
from Chamber of Commerce officials 


Ben R. Meyer W. W. Scranton 


Twin Anniversaries 


HE 40th anniversaries of the 

founding of UNION BANK & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles and of 
BEN R. MEYER as its chief execu- 
tive were celebrated jointly on July 
1 by officers and directors of the 
bank and their wives. 

The bank opened on July 1, 1914, 
under the name of Kaspare Cohn 
Commercial and Savings Bank. It 
was renamed in 1918. MR. MEYER 
was vice-president and director of 
the bank at its inception, succeeded 
to the presidency on the death of 
Kaspare Cohn in 1916, and now 
serves as both president and board 
chairman. 

The bank has reached its present 
size among the nation’s 100 largest 
banks without mergers or consoli- 
dations. 


THE- CONNECTICUT BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY, Hartford, which 
came into existence on July 1, rep- 
resents a merger of The Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company and the 
Phoenix State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. The bank has 21 offices, re- 
sources in excess of $300,000,000, 
and trust assets of more than $400,- 
000,000. Chairman of the board is 
LESTER E. SHIPPEE, formerly presi- 
dent of Hartford-Connecticut Trust. 
President is RAYMOND C. BALL, for- 
merly president of Phoenix State 
Bank. 


Harry GONZALES has been elected 
vice-president of the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville, Florida, 
as of August 1, and will be in 
charge of public relations and new 
business development. 


The CHAPPAQUA (N. Y.) NATIONAL 
BANK had open house on two suc- 
cessive Saturdays. The first marked 
the showing of its enlarged and 
modernized building in the home 
village, while the second celebrated 
the opening of the bank’s North 
Castle office in nearby Armonk. 


WILLIAM W. SCRANTON, was 
elected president of the Scranton 
Lackawanna Trust Company, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. He _ succeeds 
FRANK E. HEMELRIGHT, who was re- 
cently elected president of the First 
National Bank of Scranton. Mr. 
SCRANTON is a director of both 
banks and is vice-president of Union 
Broadcasting Company, operator of 
WARM-TV. 


FREDERIC A. POTTS, president of 
The Philadelphia National Bank, has 
been elected chairman of the Na- 
tional Invest in America’ Committee 
for 1954-55. The Committee’s pri- 
mary objective “is to promote better 
public understanding of the vital 
need of a free flow of capital in 
America’s competitive enterprise 
system to provide more and better 
jobs for the country’s expanding 
population.” 


First NATIONAL BANK and TRUST 
Company of Tulsa recently held a 
picnic at which it awarded cash 


prizes to employees who had do- 
nated blood to the Red Cross during 
the past year. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Among the first to sign “‘consent forms” 
permitting use of their names in charity 
drives are Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, 
seated, vice-president of Shell Oil Com- 
pany, and Hobart M. McPherson second 
from left, vice-president of National 
City Bank of New York, both national 
officers of United Defense Fund, Inc., 
N. Y. State Senator Bernard Tompkins, 
left. and Assemblyman Samuel Rabin 
are chairman and vice-chairman of the 
joint legislative committee whose hear- 
ings focused public attention on the 
need to eliminate racketeering from 
charity fund-raising 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1954 


* 


$123,456,849 
321,180,267 
70,635,248 
6,524,733 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS . 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES . 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

REAL EsTATE LOANS 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK . 


BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE . 


. $106,486,876 
101,412,992 207,899,868 
787,500 
4,533,560 


3,733,692 


CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND CREDITS. sa? 83,576 
158,162 


OTHER ASSETS 


* 


LIABILITIES 


DEMAND DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS . 


TOTAL DEPoOsITs . 
UNEARNED INTEREST 1,711,814 
ACCRUED EXPENSES AND TAXES 3,393,683 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT... 83,576 
CAPITAL—COMMON (825,000 SHARES) . $ 8,250,000 
SURPLUS . 18,000,000 
UNDIVIDED Provirs. 7,772,786 
GENERAL RESERVES 1,885,610 35,908,396 


. $318,345,768 
18,220,148 
23,352,391 $359,918,307 
337,977,679 
$697,895,986 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value 
of $28,978,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by 
law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $7,851,874. 


MAIN OFFICE e GRISWOLD AT STATE e 


e DIRECTORS 


WALKER L. CISLER 
President 
The Detroit Edison Co. 


CHARLEs A. DEAN, JR. 


President- Treasurer 
Dean Chemicals, Inc. 


JosEPH M. DopGE 
Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES H. HEWITT 
Executive Vice-President 


RALPH HUBBART 
Chairman of the Board 
Allied Products Corp. 


GEORGE W. MASON 
Chairman of the Board 
President 
American Motors 
Corporation 


JAMES McMILLAN 
Vice President and 


Treasurer 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 


H. Gray Muzzy 
Chairman of the Board 
Federal-Mogul Corp. 


RAYMOND T. PERRING 
President 


Harry L. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Detroit Harvester Co. 


CLEVELAND THURBER 
Senior Partner 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock 
Stone 


HERBERT B. TRIX 
President 
W. M. Chace Co. 


C. Davip WIDMAN 
Director 
The Murray Corporation 
of America 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


40 Offices Throughout the City 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


MORE THAN 
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Industrial... Commercial and Financial Information 


Australia’s 


Continuing Development 


Designed to provide factual information for businessmen 
this new booklet is now available on request. 


111 pages packed with carefully selected facts, graphs, 
maps, and illustrations, describe the Australian scene, 
the people, primary and manufacturing industry, power 
resources, trade, transport and communications, private 
and public finance, and the social pattern. 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


RAYNHAM TOWNSHEND, trust of. 
ficer of The Union and New Haven 
Trust Company, New Haven, Con. 
necticut, has been elected to the ad- 
ditional position of secretary. 


Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Indiana, bestowed its highest honor 
on W. O. OSBORN, prominent Hoosier 
banker, during its 60th annual con- 
mencement exercises. MR. OSBorn, 
president of The State Exchange 
Bank of Culver and Argos, Indiana, 
and the Farmers State Bank of La- 
Paz, was named an honorary mem- 
ber of the Cum Laude Society. More 
than 2,000 visitors witnessed the 
ceremony. 


Five promotions have been an- 
nounced by the Second National 


Bank of New Haven, Connecticut: 
ELWYN H. COWLES, FREDERICK B. 
HARRIS, and GEORGE O. NYE, vice- 
presidents; JOHN C. ROBINSON, cash- 
ier; and WILLIAM S. GUARDENIER, 
assistant vice-president. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


in which are merged 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD, 
(Established 1835) (Established 1837) 
Overseas Department: 
394 COLLINS STREET. MELBOURNE 


Over 780 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
in Fiji and Papua, and in London. 


Nearly 500 persons came to the 4 
to 8 P. M. opening of the new drive- 
in branch of the GUARANTY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Florence, 
South Carolina. 


YS FOR ITSELF 
OUT OF SAVINGS 


ORRIN H. SWAYZE has been elected 
executive vice-president of First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Mr. SWAYZE is a member of the In- 
stalment Credit Commission of the 
| A.B.A., and is director of The School 

of Banking of the South, at Louisi- 
ana State University. 


JULIAN O. NORTHCRAFT, former 
Ohio Assistant Attorney General, 
has joined the trust department of 
the Toledo Trust Company. 


LOGAN CLARKE, JR., National Divi- © 
sion representative of the National | 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, has been © 
assigned to assist A. W. HILL, vice- 
president, in development and 
ENyoy high-speed efficiency of mechanized mailing tact work in the south. 
without cost. Machine pays for itself from savings, 
often within months. It completely prepares mailings 
for only 77c per M—gathers, inserts enclosures, seals, 
meters postage, counts, stacks. 

Write for ANALYSIS & PROPOSAL 


J. O. Northcraft Logan Clarke, Jr. 


Let us analyze your present procedures, show you 
with facts and figures how much you can save. 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE CO. ¢ PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


GATHERS ENCLOSURES wSERTS INTO ENVELOPE SEALS ENVELOPE PRINTS POSTAGE INDICIA COUNTS & STACKS 
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100 YEARS OF 
BANKING 


ih 


i) 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 230,298,126.14 Deposits $1,194,772,859.01 

U. S. Government Obligations 390,089,591.09 Acceptances Outstanding 2,030,112.33 

State, County, and Municipal Bonds 55,674,290.09 Reserve for Unearned Discount 8,472,558.60 

Other Bonds and Securities 25,712,729.71 

in 1,650,000.00 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 8,624,554.70 

Loans and Discounts 560,056,171.66 Other Liabilities 1,868,962.19 

Bank Premises and Equipment 10,895,040.65 Capital Funds: 

Other Real Estate 1.00 : 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 2,027,261.48 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 35,000,000.00 
Other Assets 9,147,568.75 Undivided Profits 14,781,733.74 


Total Resources $1,285,550,780.57 Total Liabilities $1,285,550,780.57 


United States Government and other securities carried at $149,5 13,013.38 are pledged to secure U.S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Topical Law 
Reports 


No matter what your interests, no matter what your responsibilities may be, if they concern 
taxation and business law, you will find them well served, effectively and continuingly, 
by one or more of the great family of CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS. 


Hour after hour, and day after day, telegraph, telephone, teletype, and fast mail pour 
a steady stream of new laws, amendments, regulations, rulings, decisions, and the like, into 


the editorial offices of Commerce Clearing House. 


Hour by hour, day after day, this vital news, this important factual information, trans- 
formed into efficient working tools, is rushed into the hands of subscribers all over the 
country through pertinent issues of the more than one hundred fifty CCH Reports. 


Thus, Commerce Clearing House Topical Law Reports, by consistently meeting specific 
business and professional needs everywhere, have established a recognized symbol. For 
everywhere now the initials “CCH” mean speed, dependability, and completeness. 


Note Breadth and Depth of Reporting: 


@ TAXES 


Labor Law Course 


All-State Sales Tax Reports Labor Law Guide — Federal 


Canadian Tax Reports 


Labor Law Reports 


Capital Changes Reports (Sinclair-Murray) 
Code and Regulations (Federal) SOCIAL SECURITY 


Dominion Tax Cases 
Federal Tax Course 


Railroad Retirement Reports 
Unemployment Insurance Reports 


Federal Tax Guide Reports BUSINESS 


Inheritance, Estate & Gi 
Payroll Tax Guide 


ft Tax Reports 
Accountancy Law Reports 


Standard Federal Tax Reports Aviation Law Reports 


State Tax Cases Reports 
State Tax Guide 


Bankruptcy Law Reports 
Conditional Sale — Chattel Mortgage Reports 


State Tax Reports (in 49 Units) Dominion Companies Law Reports 


Tax Court Reports 
BANKING 


Federal Banking Law Reports 


Stock Transfer Guide 


Trust & Estate Law Reports 


SECURITIES 
Blue Sky Law Reports 


Dominion Reports Service 

Federal Carriers Reports 

Food Drug Cosmetic Law Reports 
Government Contracts Reports 
Legal Periodical Digest 

Liquor Control Law Reports 

New York Corporation Law Reports 
Pension Plan Guide 


Federal Securities Law Reports State Motor Carrier Guide 


INSURANCE 


Business & Estate Insurance Reports 
Canadian Insurance Law Reports 


Insurance Law Reports 


Workmen’s Compensation Law Reports 


© LABOR 


Trade Regulation Reports 
U. S. Supreme Court Bulletin 
Utilities Law Reports 


LEGISLATION 


Advance Session Laws 
Congressional Index 


Canadian Labour Law Reports Congressional Legislative Reporting 


Write for details of reporting in your field. 
ERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE 


~OMMERCE. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


S22 Fiern Ave. 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 1329 E Srreer. N. W. 
New 36 Cwicaco 1 WASHINGTON 4 
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erally have been moving along on a fairly even 

keel. This would be a noteworthy achievement at 
any time, but is particularly so in this tempestuous 
epoch when the world has almost forgotten the mean- 
ing of stability. 

A great deal of credit must go to monetary manage- 
ment because the Government has become such an im- 
portant factor in all business calculations. A year is 
not long as history goes, but, if this is a fair sample 
of what to expect from the monetary managers, it is 
the most important single fact in the whole business 
outlook and goes far to explain the return of con- 
fidence here and abroad. 


f= more than a year the dollar and business gen- 


During the past year the level of consumer prices 
for food, apparel, transportation and housing has varied 
less than 1%, according to Department of Labor sta- 
tistics. Rent was the only item that changed appre- 
ciably because of decontrol; it rose from 123.8 to 128, 
using the 1947-49 average as 100. 

Wholesale prices showed similar stability. The index 
for all commodities remained between 110 and 111 
throughout a year marked by huge reductions in taxes 
and government spending, drastic steps to unshackle 
business inventory readjustment on a major scale, 
alternate threats of inflation and deflation, and unpre- 
dictable international tensions of every sort. 

Individual commodity prices, of course, are a prob- 
lem. Huge new crops of grain are growing, predicted 
to be the third largest harvest in history. They will 
create price support and storage problems for the Gov- 
ernment. Hog prices, high now, are expected to crack. 


We seem to be turning in a better performance of 
world leadership economically than politically, which 
may help explain a curious intellectual phenomenon we 
See in the papers every day. On the front pages the 
world has been going to the dogs daily including Sun- 
day, while on the business pages we have been fairly 
happy and filled with reasonably bright expectations. 

Perhaps someone will find a way to apply some of 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


our technical, financial and merchandising skill to the 
problem of foreign relations. 


Buoyancy 


The overall economic business pattern at the be- 
ginning of the second half of 1954 is one of buoyancy, 
quite contrary to the beginning of the year, when a 
good deal of skepticism prevailed. Domestic indica- 
tions are much better than foreign, but together they 
promise that 1954 will be a good year, one of the best 
in our history. 

There has been a decrease in unemployment, and the 
number of persons employed is again more than 61,- 
000,000. While this is mostly caused by the rise in 
outdoor activities at this time of the year, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial production also 
rose 2 points in May instead of showing the usual 
decline. 

With all these obvious signs of improvement, the 
Federal Reserve authorities saw fit to reduce reserve 
requirements. Why? Because it was the concensus in 
Washington that the upturn was not big enough. It 
was not up to expectations and the feeling was that a 
greater gain in activity late this summer or early fall 
would be stimulated by a greater abundance of lend- 
able and investable funds. 

A surprise has been the increase of savings in all 
categories, cash, Savings Bonds, and life insurance. 
They are potential purchasing power. 


Perhaps the most inflationary factor in the domestic 
economy today is the slow but steady increase in wages. 
The recent rise in steel workers’ wages was negotiated 
without a strike test. It led to an increase of $3 a ton 
in the price of steel. Factory wages, generally, are at 
a new high of $1.81 an hour, on the average. 

Still more of the same may be expected in the months 
and years ahead. The 35-hour week, in place of the 
40-hour week, is being advanced by the unions these 
days as a way to provide ‘jobs for still more workers. 
Aircraft and packinghouse companies are presently 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Explaining BANKS to the PUBLIC 


The Massachusetts Bankers Association has devised a flannel- 


board presentation of banking that is off to a promising start 


HE underlying objective of bank- 
[xe today is to hold in the pub- 

lic’s mind the high place that 
this industry rightfully deserves. It 
is appalling to consider the com- 
plete disregard by the public and, I 
might add, some members of our 
own institutions, of the importance 
banking has for the economic well- 
being of every American. 

The first thought of our public re- 
lations committee was to start a 
vigorous program of speaking as- 
signments directed to the fact that 
much of the progress of this coun- 
try would not have been possible 
without the backing of the banks. 
We found that, due to the lack of 
understanding of the barest funda- 
mentals of banking, it would be nec- 
essary to come up with a major 
educational effort on elementary 
banking, then proceed with the for- 
mer idea. 

Thus the flannelboard talk was 
born. The original set was crudely 
drawn up and presented to a labor 
group outside of Boston, and shortly 


EDWARD R. TUFTS 


The author is executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


thereafter to one of the suburban 
schools. The results were excellent 
from both sides, for on the one 
hand we found several glaring er- 
rors of omission in the talk, and on 
the other hand we cleared up many 
commonly misunderstood facts 
about banking. 

For instance, as a result of the 
first talk, we convinced the labor 
group that: one, the banker was 
working for the community, not just 
industry; two, the matter of bank 
earnings, profits, and salaries, par- 
ticularly at the top level, are not 
what most people expect. A very 
prominent member of this group, 
who enjoys a high political office, 
afterward made the statement that 
the banks really had their troubles 
and could use some help. This en- 


A.B.A. Plans Flannelboard Program 


Tue A.B.A. Public Relations Council recognizes the importance 
and potentialities of “flannelboard communication” as a visual 
technique for telling the banking story to various adult and student 
publics. Consequently, it has purchased a flannelboard unit and is 
now preparing experimental material on “A Public Relations Blue- 
print for Banks” for use by Council staff members. 

Assuming that sufficient interest exists among state associations 
and individual banks, the Council plans to be helpful in the national 
development of this program through preparation of other “presen- 
tations” and possibly through purchase of flannelboard units in 
bulk. Such Council assistance will give state associations and 
banks the benefits of lower cost and a continuing source of ma- 
terial. 

In the fall, the Council will release a new “speech program” 
comprising talks suitable for banker delivery to all segments of the 
public, and covering virtually all facets of money and banking. 
Most of these speech subjects will serve as a logical basis for the 
production of flannelboard material. Typical titles will include: 
Your Stake in Sound Money, It Pays to Save, Using Your Com- 
mercial Bank, The Story of Money and Credit, and Banks in Action. 


couraging reaction was all that was 
needed to revise our charts and talk 
to rectify the omissions. As secre- 
tary, and with an inside track on 
the subject, I proceeded to set up 
the new charts and write the ac. 
companying script. 

Very simply, this presentation 
consists of six charts. Each chart 
contains a number of pictorial sym- 
bols, illustrating the functions of a 
bank. 


CHART ONE—entitled What Is a 
Bank?—very briefly but descrip- 
tively illustrates the exchange of 
money and credit and how this ex- 
change is controlled by the Com- 
munity Banks; it describes the types 
of banks and gives a definition of 
the word “bank.” 

CHART Two—entitled The Bank- 
ing Function—takes you inside the 
bank to find out, a bit more in de- 
tail, the various functions of the 
bank, such as deposits, loans, the 
bank’s assistance to Government, in- 
vestments, trust functions, etc. 

CHART THREE—entitled The 
Checking Account—introduces you 
to Mr. Checkbook, who tells you 
who can have an account, and the 
value of having a checking account. 
This chart effectively explains the 
need of service charges and the va- 
rious steps that a check must go 
through from the time it is drawn 
until it is returned in the month- 
end statement. Then there is a very 
effective presentation of how a check 
should be made out properly. 

CHART FourR— entitled Loans — 
goes into the lending function of 
the bank, explaining why banks 
make loans, and, because the money 
is primarily the depositor’s money, 
why they must determine the risk 
before they can grant the loan. It 
points out that, when the bank finds 
it necessary to say “No,” there is 
absolutely no reflection on the ap- 
plicant, but rather that the appli- 
cant is already carrying a heavy 
financial burden and obviously any 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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CHART 1—What Is a Bank? CHART 2—The Banking Function 


CHART 3—The Checking Account CHART 4—Loans 


CHART 6—The Lock and Key 
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Wash ington 


Federal Reserve policy .... Banking legislation . . . . Hold- 


ing companies .... SBA lending .. .. Deficit and spending 


.... New Treasury posts... . Eximbank 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


N cutting required bank reserves 
l by $1,555,000,000 between the 

latter part of June and the pres- 
ent, the Federal Reserve Board has 
given another example of its use of 
the flexible credit policy. 

Anticipating the summer upturn 
in bank borrowing, the Board noted 
that there would be a need for loans 
to finance, among other things, the 
marketing of crops and the replen- 
ishment of retail stocks in advance 
of the fall and Christmas sales sea- 
sons. 

Summer is normally a time of 
stability, and the action was taken 
with every expectation of that sta- 
bility. The production index was 
steady to slightly rising, and no set- 
backs in the business outlook were 
visible when the action was taken. 

So one interpretation which it is 
believed can be attached to the 
Board’s action is that it was affirm- 
ing its faith in the projected sea- 
sonal rise in the demand for bank 
loans. 

(Reserves on all member bank 
time deposits went down to 5% from 
6% as of June 24, except at coun- 
try banks, when the reduction was 
effective as of June 16. There was 
also a cut of one point to 21% in 
demand deposit reserves at banks 
in central reserve cities. On July 
29 there became effective, at cen- 
tral reserve and reserve city mem- 
ber banks, a 1-point drop, while as 
of August 1 the requirements 
dropped a point at country banks.) 

There was another factor, the pro- 
jected Treasury borrowing of new 
money for its cash deficit needs. Un- 
der the policy of active ease which 
has been under way for a year, it 
has been taken for granted that 
banks would be placed in funds so 
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they could handle the Treasury’s 
needs without hampering their ca- 
pacity to serve their customers in 
a period which is not inflationary. 

By its announcement in late June, 
therefore, the Board gave advance 
notice that the volume of credit 
would be adequate for both the sea- 
sonal loan demand and Treasury 
borrowing. 

In its formal announcement the 
Board indicated clearly it was re- 
taining its flexibility of action. After 
noting the established policy that 
changes in reserve requirements are 
made with relative infrequency (the 
last previous one was announced 
June 24, 1953), the Board observed 
that “for more flexible and frequent 
adjustments to the credit needs of 
the economy, the System relies 
chiefly upon open market operations 
to release or absorb reserve funds.” 

Implicit in this phraseology is the 
idea that, should the anticipated 
seasonal loan demand fail to reach 
expectations, the System would then 
sell Government securities. So as a 
corollary, it is made clear that the 
Federal Reserve System has not re- 
turned to a policy of forced ease, 
and that a “sloppy” money market 
will not be created. 

Conversely, under the policy of 
active ease, flexibility will permit 
the System to purchase in the open 
market if the loan demand is un- 
usually strong and is unaccompanied 
by an overall inflationary outlook. 


Has Longer-Term Aspect 


There is a longer term aspect, 
however, in the Board’s current ac- 
tion lowering required reserves than 
is involved in the presently foresee- 
able monetary and economic outlook. 
In that connection the following 
paragraph from the Board’s an- 
nouncement appears to have sig- 
nificance : 


“The Board is allowed by law to 
fix reserve requirements within the 
following limits: on demand de- 
posits, for central reserve city 
banks, 13 to 26%; for reserve city 
banks, 10 to 20%; for country 
banks, 7 to 14%; on time deposits 
for all member banks, from 3 to 
6%.” 

With the action now completed on 
requirements, they stand on check- 
ing deposits at 20% for central re- 
serve cities (against the maximum 
of 26%); at reserve cities, at 18% 
(against a maximum of 20%); at 
country banks at 12% (against a 
maximum of 14%). On time de- 
posits they stand now at 5%, 
(against a permissible maximum 
under the law of 6%). 

In other words, what the Board 
seems to be saying is that the re- 
quirements after the reduction are 
still well on the high side of the 
range. 


Peacetime Reserves 


For a long time the Board has felt 
that the higher requirements of the 
past decade or so were creatures of 
wars, national emergencies, and 
threatened inflation; that, if the 
country is to continue on a peace- 
time basis, very high reserve re- 
quirements are not something which 
should be looked upon as normal. 

(For a more complete discussion 
of the Board’s thinking about the 
need for lower reserves in peace- 
time, see “Washington” in the April 
issue of BANKING.) 

In other words, the growth of the 
American economy must come from 
Government - stimulated spending, 
credit guarantees, and other devices, 
the offshoots of one emergency or 
another; or the stimulus must come 
from the private enterprise system. 

It is believed, therefore, that for 
a considerable period the Board has 
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sought to move as a matter of prin- 
ciple, even if slowly, in the directiun 
of a lower level of required bank 
reserves. There have always been 
timing obstacles to such action. The 
one, that it might be taken as a 
sign of worsening national economy, 
has been allayed by the movement 
of the indexes in the early summer. 
The other, that there might be a 
new emergency, seemed to be al- 
layed when to any “prudent per- 
son” it became apparent that Amer- 
ica’s principal UN allies would not 
participate in a military endeavor 
to stop the Reds in Indochina. 


Passes Banking Bills 


Congress passed four bills relat- 
ing to banking. 

One of these continued the au- 
thority of the Treasury to borrow 
directly from the Federal Reserve, 
for a period of two years or until 
June 30, 1956. The maximum 
amount outstanding is limited to $5- 
billion. Purpose of the legislation, 
as the House Banking committee re- 
port explained it, is to enable the 
Federal Reserve and Treasury to co- 
operate in minimizing the dis- 
turbing effects of short-run peaks in 
Treasury cash receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

Another bill would repeal the pro- 
vision of law which prohibits a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank from paying out 
the notes of another Federal Re- 
serve bank. Under this law, now re- 
pealed, whenever a Federal Reserve 
bank received the notes of another 
such bank, it was required to ship 
them to the Federal Reserve bank 
of issue. 

Banks’ authority to own affiliates 
cevoted entirely to owning the 
bank’s premises, was clarified by an- 
other amendment adopted by both 
houses. 

Under the provisions of another 
bill, the real estate loan limits placed 
upon national banks are waived 
when a bank participates with the 
Small Business Administration on a 
loan secured by real estate. 


Disagree on Cumulative Voting 


When the majority of the Senate 
Banking committee reported out a 
bill to permit shareholders of na- 
tional banks to amend their articles 
to provide for the abolition or re- 
tention of cumulative voting, as they 
chose, for bank directors, the ma- 
jority ran into opposition. 

Senators Herbert H. Lehman of 
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New York and Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, both Democrats, submitted 
a minority report. 

“Your committee was informed,” 
said the majority report, “that 
nearly all banks attempt to attract 
and place on their boards men who 
are of the highest standing in the 
community and in whom the people 
are willing to repose their trust. 
The device of cumulative voting has 
been used at times to place on the 
boards unqualified individuals, or 
those whose motives or interest are 
in conflict to the best interest of the 
community. The responsibilities of 
the directors of a bank are such that 
discord and friction of that group 
are likely to lessen the confidence 
of the public in the institution.” 

The two Democratic Senators, on 
the other hand, declared that a case 
had not been made at the hearings 
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for doing away with mandatory 
cumulative voting of national bank 
shares. 

“Naturally there have been cases 
where the election of a director by 
the cumulative method has intro- 
duced divergent ideas and possibly 
discord into a board of directors. 
Most often this is all to the good. 
Too often the directors are hand- 
picked, favorable to the manage- 
ment, and possess no tendency to 
assert real direction or policy,” said 
the minority report. 


Postal Savings Liquidation Fails 


Despite the best of intentions, the 
project of the House Post Office 
Committee to take up and consider 
the bill to liquidate the Postal Sav- 
ings System over a three-year pe- 
riod had to be abandoned because of 
the lack of time. (TURN PAGE) 


(1) An analysis of cumulative voting of national bank shares, and the 
arguments for and against this practice. Write to the Senate Banking 
Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., for a copy of 
Senate Report No. 1629, 83rd Congress, 2nd Session. 


* 


(2) The closely-written text of the Federal Reserve Board’s announce- 
ment announcing the details and philosophy of the lower required 
reserves. Write to the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
Washington 25, D. C., for the Board’s “Statement to the Press” of 


June 21. 
a 


(3) A detailed explanation of the Treasury’s cash operations for fiscal 
1954 compared with fiscal ’53. Write to the Information Service, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of the “Memorandum 
to the Press” of July 6, 1954, and accompanying “Daily Statement of 
the United States Treasury” for June 30, 1954. 


(4) The official explanation for the need for creating the new post 
of Under Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs, and a new 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Write to the Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C., for Senate Report No. 1704 of 


the 88rd Congress, 2nd Session. 


(5) Two releases which show how FHA has been evolving since the 
“housing scandals” were first talked about publicly in April. 

(a) FHA Press release No. 54-43 which will be of especial interest 
to real estate loan officers of banks, discusses changes in the organiza- 
tional set-up for the 75 field FHA offices. 

(b) A discussion of “Actions taken since April 14, 1954, to 
strengthen the operations of FHA,” including the paring down of objec- 


tives of Title I loans. 


Both may be obtained by writing to the Commissioner, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington 25, D. C. ~ 
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Eximbank Recovering Old Look 


HERBERT BRATTER 


NDER the determined bipartisan 
U sponsorship of Senators Cape- 
hart and Maybank, flying the banner 
of Senate Resolution 25, and follow- 
ing some unique study steps, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is emerging rein- 
vigorated and enlarged. As one of 
its early actions in 1953, the Repub- 
lican Administration demoted the 
$4.5-billion bank, cancelled its mem- 
bership in the National Advisory 
Council on international financial 
affairs, scrapped its board of direc- 
tors in favor of a chain-of-command 
organization under a single admin- 
istrator who would look to the Trea- 
sury for his cues, and emphasized 
that prime responsibility for devel- 
opment loans rests on the interna- 
tional bank of that name. Accord- 
ingly the Eximbank emerged with a 
“new look.” 


W um General Glen E. Edgerton 
of Kansas was up for confirmation 
as managing director, the two senior 
members of the Senate Banking 
Committee made known their inten- 
tion to probe Eximbank’s secrets, 
and the World Bank’s as well. Both 
banks rendered the committee over- 
whelming cooperation, although the 
IBRD, as a supranational body, 
could not be commanded by the Con- 
gress. Examination of the commit- 
tee’s 648-page interim report, which 
followed a tour of Latin America, 
and the 895 printed pages of hear- 
ings, including considerable banker 
testimony, reveal more than can be 
outlined in this short space. The 
main thing is to note the results: an 
enlarged, $5-billion bank, restored to 
a seat on the NAC and equipped 
with a full-time board of five. 
During the June hearings, Gen. 
Edgerton revealed that the Exim- 
bank, whose resources are being 
replenished by payments on out- 
standing loans, had about $1-billion 
of unused lending power. He testified 
that, with the expanded resources 
being given the institution, it would 
still carry on with the same lending 
standards heretofore maintained. 
This brought him a lecture from the 
chairman, Sen. Capehart. “Let me 
say, General,” the Senator admon- 
ished, “it is our intention as a result 
of this legislation—we don’t want 
you to make soft loans—that you 
will make more good loans. I think 


we might just as well have that un- 
derstood now. We are going to make 
a record as we go along on the floor 
of the Senate, in the colloquies, that 
it is the intention of this Congress 
that you make more loans and be 
more active than you have been in 
the last 12 months. . . . It is the in- 
tention of Congress that the Export- 
Import Bank become a very active 
and aggressive organization to assist 
not only our own exporters but as- 
sist friendly countries in building up 
their production.” 


W;: may therefore look for stepped- 
up Eximbank exporter credits in 
coming months. The stepping up 
has the endorsement of export in- 
terests and commercial banks, no- 
tably because our exporters are feel- 
ing the competitive force of still 
other “friendly countries” whose 
productive ability we have restored 
and fortified with Marshall Plan bil- 
lions, productivity teams, and the 
like. Germany, France, Britain, and 
others are out to recover their pre- 
war place in the world’s export 
trade and, with their monetary re- 
serves strengthened by sustenance 
from Washington, they are report- 
edly offering durable goods on credit 
terms which American commercial 
banks, for various reasons, cannot 
duplicate. Such, at least, is what 
Congress hears. 


Ir may be difficult to follow Sen. 
Capehart when he whips up Exim- 
bank lending in the name of “trade, 
not aid,” but there can be no ambi- 
guity when he says: “We are not 
going to permit anyone to sabotage 
the Export-Import Bank,” or “We 
don’t want to rely upon the interna- 
tional bank.” 

Just what lies ahead for this $5- 
billion baby we don’t venture to 
predict, other than that economic 
circumstances of themselves suggest 
increased exporter credits and guar- 
anties by the EIB. Whether the 
bank will rock the boat in the NAC 
we question. W. Randolph Burgess 
regards the 5-man board as essen- 
tially “administrative,” not policy- 
making. 

And remember: The Banking 
Committee “will not forget about the 
bank once the bill has cleared Con- 
gress.” 


Chairman Edward H. Rees (R,, 
Kans.) of that committee, is widely 
regarded as a friend of the private 
enterprise system and an individual 
who would be disposed to favor leg- 
islation getting Government out of 
business. 

The committee, however, is offi- 
cially the “Post Office and Civil Ser. 
vice’ committee, and it had to deal 
with many proposals for laws af- 
fecting the civil service and the pay 
of postal and other Federal em- 
ployees. 

There was another factor besides 
the pressure of other business and 
the approach of adjournment. The 
Post Office department itself made 
it very clear to the committee that 
it was not anxious to have a bill 
passed setting a cut-off date on the 
taking of new postal savings and 
putting the Postal Savings System 
into liquidation. 

Post Office Department officials, 
according to reports, explained that 
postal savings deposits were on the 
decline and that there was no par- 
ticular need for the legislation. 


Deposits Decline Slowly 


Official figures show that postal 
savings deposits at the end of 1947 
amounted to a peak of $3,392,000,- 
000, and declined to $2,270,000,000 
at the end of May 1954, almost seven 
fiscal years later. 

This works out to be a decline, 
roughly, of $160,000,000 per year. 
At this rate of decline, postal sav- 
ings would liquidate themselves vol- 
untarily in some 14 or 15 years—if 
a later administration did not do 
something, or economic circum- 
stances change, to revive this Gov- 
ernment-in-business activity. 


Seek Holding Company 
Action Next Year 


When representatives of the bank 
holding companies were called in for 
testimony on legislation to regulate 
further such companies and provide 
for their divestment of ownership 
of non-banking assets, it appeared 
that the chances of agreement on 
such legislation had diminished, 
rather than increased, in the 12 
months since the Senate Banking 
committee previously considered 
that subject. 

For instance, Frank N. Belgrano, 
Jr., president and chairman of the 
board of Transamerica Corp., de- 
clared that there had been no show- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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High, Rigid Supports 


Actually Give the Farmer 


Too Little 


Rather Than Too Much 


EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


surplus farm commodities in 
Government storage stems in 
part from the failure of our Federal 
price support program to recognize 
the continuing changes in the eating 
habits of the American people. 
Existing legislation places too 
much emphasis upon high, rigid 
price props for a few selected com- 
modities such as wheat and corn. 
The result is mounting surpluses of 
these grains for which there is a 
dwindling demand as human food. 
Converted into such popular items 
as beef, pork, poultry and eggs, 
these excessive grain reserves would 
disappear far more rapidly. The 
housewife is clearly demonstrating 


T= record-breaking pile-up of 


COMMODITIES * 


\ 
‘ 
INCLUDES WHEAT, COMM, COTTON, RICE, PEANUTS, AMD TOBACCO. 
SUPPORTED AT 90 PERCENT OF PaRITY. 


JS. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WEG. 
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We Could Eat 
That Surplus! 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM BASIC 


Percentage of Total Cash Farm Receipts, 1952 


through her daily purchases that 
she prefers and will pay for more 
of these choice foods. 

Yet high price supports run di- 
rectly counter to this change in diet- 
ary habits. The Government is out- 
bidding the livestock and poultry 
producer, with the result that grain 
piles up in warehouses rather than 
on dining tables in the form of meat 
and eggs. 

Certainly it is a cardinal rule of 
successful merchandising to give 
customers what they want. Although 
our present farm program taxes 
consumers for abundant production, 
high price supports also deny them 
the benefits of that abundance by 
locking it up in storage. 


\ U.S. TOTAL 
23 PERCENT 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE U. 3. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


CLUOES MEAT ANIMALS, POULTRY AMO E663, 
PRUITS, MUTE AMD MISCELLANEOUS CROPS. 


UNITED PRESS 


Mr. Benson 


Changes in the American diet 
have not resulted in the consump- 
tion of more pounds of food per 
capita but the types and quality are 
radically different from what they 
were a few decades ago. Last year, 
for example, the average American 
ate 223 more pounds of such foods 
as beef, eggs, fish, certain dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables than 
in 1909. He offset this by eating 
222 fewer pounds of grain products 
and potatoes. Meanwhile, we go 
merrily on our way with a farm 
program geared to the dietary pref- 
erences of another generation. 

Our carryover of corn next Octo- 
ber 1 is estimated at 950,000,000 
bushels—more than double what it 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM NONSUPPORTED 


COMMODITIES* 


Percentage of Total Cash Farm Receipts, 1952 


CJ Under 50 
50 & over 


U.S. TOTAL 
56 PERCENT 
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was two years earlier. This increase, 
had it been consumed as feed, would 
have resulted in 2 to 3% more meat 
and eggs. 

From a nutritional point of view, 
the public could well have absorbed 
this without even letting out a 
notch in the national belt. In the 
form of corn, however, this same 
grain is giving both our cash mar- 
kets and our storage facilities a bad 
case of indigestion. 

With more flexibility in our sup- 
port prices for corn, most of this 
current surplus would have disap- 
peared. Increased marketing receipts 
from livestock would largely offset 
the payments farmers -now get by 
way of nonrecourse loans. Our ag- 
ricultural economy would be health- 
ier. And the Government currently 
would not have some $1.2-billion tied 
up in corn price supports. 


The Wheat Glut 


In the case of wheat, we have 
stimulated even greater production 
for Government storage. On July 1, 
as the new crop begins moving to 
market, we shall have on hand from 
previous years an estimated 875,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat—enough 
to supply our total domestic needs, 
plus our foreseeable exports, for 
the next 12 months. 

The Government now has nearly 
$21,-billion committed to wheat 
price support operations in an effort 
to maintain the return to farmers 
at 90% of parity. Despite this huge 
outlay, wheat is currently bringing 
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CCC corn storage bins in Iowa 


only 80% of parity in the market. 

There must be some significance 
in the fact that most of the farm 
commodities in serious difficulties 
today are the ones which we have 
attempted to support at 90% of 
parity. They include wheat, cotton, 
corn, and dairy products. Of the ap- 
proximately $614-billion which Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has com- 
mitted to price support operations, 
more than $5-billion is tied up in 
these four items. 


A Source of Concern 


Producers of other crops, which 
enjoy no price supports at all or get 
help on a more limited basis, are 
beginning to express some concern 
over the effects of a farm program 
which places most of the emphasis 
upon a few commodities. They see 
particular danger that the acres 
diverted from such crops as wheat, 
corn, and cotton are being planted 
to the nonsupported commodities in 
which they have been specializing. 

Despite the emphasis which our 
programs place upon the six basic 
commodities—and the present con- 
troversy centers mainly around the 
question of rigid versus flexible sup- 
ports for these crops—they produce 
only 23% of farmers’ cash market- 
ing receipts. (See accompanying 
maps.) Fifty-six percent of the na- 
tion’s farm income is derived from 
commodities which have no direct 
price supports at all. The other 
21% comes from products already 
supported on a flexible basis. 


Farmers who buy price-supported 
feeds and sell hogs, cattle, poultry 
and eggs on a free market are often 
inclined to take a rather dim view 
of our current operations. For the 
most part, they don’t want price 
support programs themselves and 
they feel that if other groups favor 
such aids there should at least be 
a realistic amount of flexibility in 
the operations. 

The fact that there are obvious 
defects in the present programs does 
not prove by any means that the 
principle of price supports is either 
unsound or unworkable. I believe 
we need such programs. Soundly 
conceived and properly administered, 
they can be of as much benefit to 
consumers as to farmers. They can 
help to assure an abundant supply 
of food and fiber at reasonable prices. 
They can protect farmers against 
violent fluctuations in income. They 
can be of great benefit as aids to 
farmers in the orderly marketing 
of many commodities. 


Supports Give Too Little 

My own quarrel with high, rigid 
supports is not that they give the 
farmer too much but that in actual 
practice they give him too little. In 
the long run they take from him 
more than he receives. They en- 
courage him to deplete his soil. They 
saddle the markets with price-de- 
pressing surpluses which give him 
no opportunity to realize full parity 
for his products. They destroy the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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The Month 


CAPITAL NEWS (left)—The yardage of news 
from Washington falls off drastically with the 
adjournment of Congress. However, the White 
House never adjourns, and the President will con- 
tinue his press conferences either in Washington 
or on a vacation golf links. He is shown here with 
Press Secretary James C. Hagerty (center) and 
Assistant Press Secretary Murray Snyder. The last 
days of the Congressional session were so crowded 
with legislative news that it was difficult to know 
the day-to-day status of many bills. A roundup, as 
of press time, appears in “Washington,” page 36. 
In general, the President got some action on well 
over half of his legislative requests, but much of 
the resulting legislation appears to give the form 
rather than the substance of what he asked. He 
got a few clearcut victories, but they were more 
than balanced by flat refusals of action 
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LULL AT GENEVA (above left)—While the peace talks at Geneva 
were grinding on and on, Red China’s Foreign Minister Chou En-Lai 
paid a political visit to his “neutral” friend, Prime Minister Nehru 
of India. The Red minister is shown above, in civilian clothes, in- 
specting an Indian guard of honor. He returned to Geneva to make 
an hysterical attack on the “‘warmongering” U. S. His Indian visit 
was reported most friendly, although his hosts knew that next door 
there was 


NO LULL IN INDOCHINA (above right)—‘Peace talks’? have been 
going on at Trunggia, the Indochinese equivalent of Korea’s Pan- 
munjom, but the fighting continued, Red Forces gaining slowly with 
the help of vast quantities of war goods reported still pouring in 
from Red China to the north. In spite of this our allies clung to 
their hopes of “peaceful coexistence,” although, as far as Red 
China’s UN membership was concerned, there was official British 
approval of 


TEMPORARY POSTPONEMENT (right)—Prime Minister Church- 
ill, after a not too fruitful visit on Pennsylvania Ave., barred action 
now on a UN seat for Red China, although in his same, highly ef- 
fective Commons speech he hinted how milder behavior might earn 
the Reds reconsideration later on. He favored some kind of defense 
system for Southeast Asia. Senate Republican Leader Knowland, 
who earlier had insisted the U. S. withdraw from the UN if Red 
China should be admitted, modified his stand, Both Senate and 
House voiced strong disapproval of Red admittance but without 
threats of automatic action by the U. S, Government 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


Here are some operations and 
management ideas expressed by 
speakers at the recent American 
Institute of Banking convention. 


Train Young Credit Men 


ITH the economy returning to 

more normal levels, it’s impera- 
tive to train young bank credit men. 
Since the war the men who will suc- 
ceed the present senior loan officers 
have been working under ideal eco- 
nomic conditions. The prevailing in- 
flationary pressures made even 
poorly managed businesses profita- 
ble; and under these circumstances 
how could a credit man make a bad 
loan? 

The banker’s primary responsibil- 
ity is to safeguard depositors’ funds 
by maintaining adequate cash re- 
serves, a sound investment portfolio, 
and a prudent loan policy. Second is 
the responsibility to employ the 
funds allocated for lending or in- 
vesting in serving legitimate credit 
needs and the development of the 
American community at all levels. 
Third is the responsibility to run an 
effective, businesslike institution. 

Certainly a man who is risking the 
deposits of his bank every day must 
understand the depositor’s view and 
his importance to the bank. He must 
recognize the necessity for good cus- 
tomer relations as well as bank oper- 
ations. He must know what makes 
up the bank’s income and expense 
statement and recognize the impor- 
tance of the interest earned on the 
money he lends. 

If our credit man understands all 
of these functions, he may then be 
classed as an all-round banker. 

It takes trained men to carry out 
a credit policy. Our economy in the 
months ahead, so far as the banking 
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business is concerned, could well be 
such as will separate the men from 
the boys.—J. F. HOLMAN, assistant 
vice-president, American Trust Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal. 


Time-Saving Electronics 


Ey of television at public counters, 
together with other electronic 
equipment now available, can cut 
down the time a bank customer must 
spend at the teller’s window to an 
average of 10 seconds for a deposit 
and 35 seconds for a withdrawal. 
Electronics, as applied to mechan- 
ical accounting, has now been de- 
veloped to a point where its in- 
stallation provides an economic gain 
as well as safer and more accurate 
records, even for the smaller banks. 
The principal advantage is faster 
service, in addition to mechanical 
accounting which starts at the pub- 
lic counter and is automatically com- 
pleted in the accounting department, 
even though the latter is some dis- 
tance away.—LEONARD P. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, auditor, The Provident Insti- 
tution for Savings, Boston, Mass. 


Management Reserves 


reserves of qualified, 
seasoned personnel must be 
available to fill all the levels of man- 
agement if banks expect to continue 
to grow. The greatest problem lies 
in the 12,000 to 13,000 banks of $25,- 
000,000 or less. 

Each bank should analyze its own 
picture, and if it has a problem, rec- 
ognize it immediately. Then it should 
break the problem down into posi- 


“Methods and Ideas,’ including 
“Public Relations,’ is edited by 
JOHN L. CooLEey of BANKING’S staff. 


tions needing replacement soon; re- 
view the entire staff and evaluate 
individuals who are candidates for 
development; and then take immedi- 
ate action to make acquisitions from 
the outside, if necessary, both for 
specific, specialized positions and 
for general managerial jobs. 

Top management must reach out 
for good men—recruit if necessary. 
But don’t fail to “recognize” those 
you have. Banks have plenty of 
young men of executive caliber; they 
must be recognized, held and given 
a chance to develop. 

Management responsibility re- 
quires a large measure of individual 
action and initiative. The develop- 
ment program should include only 
those who have shown these basic 
requirements. —- THADDEUS C. COx, 
vice-president, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 


Reports System Is Helpful 


WELL developed system of re- 

ports is an invaluable aid to 
bank management in formulating 
policies. It will not only tell what 
the results have been, what trends 
are becoming clear, and what pres- 
ent indications are, but it will also 
forecast with a high degree of valid- 
ity what can be expected in the fu- 
ture. 

One program that merit 
begins at the February meeting of 
the board where a staff officer makes 
a summary report on the past year. 
This covers all activities of the bank, 
and must be quite condensed. It can 
be effectively presented with large 
signs or by projecting slides. 

Such a general presentation to the 
board should be followed at subse- 
quent meetings by the department 
heads. These reports are also most 
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effective if- built around a visual 
presentation ; they will briefly repeat 
the summary at the earlier meeting 
and then go into more detail. 

The staff officer who made the 
first, general report would normally 
be in charge of the department 
which has at least some of the usual 
duties of a comptroller. In any 
event, he would be an officer re- 
sponsible directly to the chief ex- 
ecutive. Reports made by operating 
department heads would be prepared 
by them, but all statistics must be 
provided by the staff office. 

Operating officers would receive 
reports more frequently than would 
the board.—FRED C. DELONG, as- 
sistant vice-president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Banker 


BANKER must take time for 

small new businesses that have 
promise. He must guide them in 
their thinking toward sound funda- 
mentals and business principles. 
They will be our best customers of 
the future. 

Obviously, most of these busi- 
nesses start on hope and ambition— 
with a dreadful lack of knowledge 
and know-how. That’s why one- 
third fail in the first year, another 
14% or 15% in the second year, and 
as high as 70% by the end of five 
years. These are figures a bank loan 
officer must ponder. 

We must be constructive—analyze 
the firms that get into trouble. If 
they’re worth saving, our approach 
should be as a “doctor,” not as an 
“undertaker.” As bankers we must 
give thought and constant study to 
the causes of business ills, and more 
study to their causes. It’s simple, 
when a borrower gets into trouble, 
to deliver the coup de grace and 
liquidate what remains, salving our 
conscience with the old bromide, 
“The first loss in the smallest.” Some 
bankers, for lack of courage or pos- 
sible lack of knowledge, constantly 
follow that practice. 

The real loan executive is one who 
can assist in seeing that a sound 
plan is carried out for saving a busi- 
hess, if possible. 

There is more to being a banker 
than loaning money and analyzing 
financial statements. More often 
than not, advice and counsel is more 
needed than loans. A banker just 
cannot know too much about his 
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customers’ business. Financing of 
growth companies is his greatest 
challenge.—TED W. JOHNSON, vice- 
president, Security - First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, and president, 
Robert Morris Associates. 


Proof Department 


THREE-POINT program for the 

improvement of internal opera- 
tions—“Scrutinize, Analyze, Mech- 
anize”—was suggested by G. Ed- 


ward Cooper, vice-president and 
comptroller, The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, at a National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers conference. He showed how 
the program might work out in the 
proof and transit operation. 

The first step, he said, is a survey 
of the present operation. 

It is helpful in the analysis to 
review the present method step by 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


“Doing More by Working Smarter”’ 


HEN the STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND TruSsT ComPANy of Rich- 
mond, Va., installed the punch card system in its consumer 
credit department, one of the bank’s executives explained the 
change to the staff in an article published in the employee pub- 


lication, No Protest. 


The writer, Moncure P. Patteson, vice-president and cashier, 
handled the subject in a forthright and understanding way, and 
we thought his presentation might be of interest to other bankers 
who have charge of operations and personnel. Here it is: 


The Effect of Machines on Jobs 


If you have heard a rumor lately, 
it is true. The State-Planters Bank 
is going to install punch card 
equipment which will be used by 
the consumer credit department to 
do much of its work. In time, it is 
probable that this department will 
be enlarged to do other things, but 
when this will be done is a big 
question and is certainly as much 
as a year in the future. 

Naturally, a development of this 
kind raises a question as to its ef- 
fect on jobs here and, as we view 
it, the only things that can be said 
are good. 

If banks had not taken advan- 
tage of similar developments in the 
machine field, we would be operat- 
ing today without adding machines, 
typewriters, calculators, or proof 
machines. Paper, pens, and ink 
would be the only tools available 
to do all of the work, and our large 
departments such as bookkeeping 
and transit would occupy many 
floors and the work would be tedi- 
ous and monotonous. Moreover, 
the costs of doing banking would 
be so great that few people could 
afford a bank account. These ma- 
chines have made an account avail- 
able to almost everyone at a small 
cost. 

The standard of living of any 
people is the sum total of the 
goods or services they produce. 
Skilled workers produce more than 
unskilled workers; all of which 


brings about lower costs and al- 
lows more people to enjoy the tre- 
sults of this greater production. 
Years ago, the introduction of the 
automobile as a substitute for the 
horse and buggy was fought by 
those who made wagons and carri- 
ages, and by blacksmiths, all of 
whom saw a threat to their jobs. 
But the automobile now directly 
or indirectly gives employment to 
almost as many people as there 
were in the country when the auto 
was first invented. Today, with 
modern machinery, fewer farmers 
produce enough food for 40,000,000 
more people than 15 years ago. 

What we hope to obtain out of 
punch card equipment will be: (1) 
A reduction of the monotonous 
work in banking; (2) greater pro- 
duction per person with less physi- 
cal effort; (3) ultimately lower 
cost for banking service, or the 
same thing, a smaller increase in 
costs than in other things; (4) 
more skilled jobs for our people 
which should permit some upgrad- 
ing; (5) to do some things which 
are desirable, but not practical now. 

We believe that the growth of 
the bank will take care of any jobs 
that are replaced by machines, and 
the chances are that we will con- 
tinue to need additional people to 
care for future business. 

In summary, we are trying to do 
more, not by working harder, but 
by working smarter. 
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Public Relations 


Advertising ... Promotion... Business 


*‘Banker, Spare That 
Clock!’’ 


ECURITY NATIONAL BANK of 
Greensboro, N. C., has an old 
clock on its building in Raleigh. A 
bid for modernizing the timekeeper 
seemed a little high, so President C. 
M. Vanstory, Jr., asked his ad 
agency, Bradham & Company: 

“Do the people in Raleigh appre- 
ciate this clock? How about setting 
up an ad and letting them vote on 

“We took the ball thrown by Mr. 
Vanstory,”’ George W. Bradham tells 
BANKING, “and worked up the idea. 
Result? The most amazing returns 
we’ve ever encountered in financial 
advertising. 

“The first ad broke on a Sunday. 
The next day 756 people came in the 
bank and voted. During the week a 
total of 2,567 voted—all for the 
clock except three: Many letters 
were received, some from places as 
far away as Norfolk, Va. 

“Many strangers came into the 
bank to vote and comment on the 


This ad asked the people of Raleigh to 
vote on whether the Security National 
should modernize the clock or take it 
down. Ballots similar to the one shown 
here were widely distributed—and the 
pro-clock vote was overwhelming 


Shall the Clock Go...or 


oF 


Community Relations 


clock. The idea was a prime sub- 
ject of conversation in Raleigh for 
over a week.” 

Here are extracts from some of 
the pro-clock letters: 

“I would surely miss the clock. It 
does something for a city to have 
a nice clock right exactly where it 
is located.” “What is wrong with 
the old clock? I prize it more than 
anything I know.” “It’s been Ra- 
leigh’s guardian of schedules too 
long not to be loved and cherished 
down through the years.” “Down 
town would never recover such a 
loss if ‘the clock on the corner’ were 
removed.” “If you remove this clock 
or modernize it too much, I shall 
move my account with you people.” 

When the votes were counted the 
bank ran another ad assuring the 
public that the clock would be mod- 
ernized—and kept on the job. “The 
clock stays up! We bow to your de- 
cision,” said the copy. 


New Business Contest 
Brings Big Gain 

N employee new business contest 

conducted by the BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY, New York, 
in a three-month period, brought in 
42,190 new accounts, a 350% in- 
crease over the same period in the 
previous year when there was no 
contest. Volume created by the staff 
totaled $28,693,209, which doesn’t 
include large commercial accounts 
obtained by officers who were in- 
eligible for the contest. 

The competition was named ‘‘Man- 
hattan Turnpike Campaign,” and all 
employees were invited to help “con- 
struct” the road. Offices got quotas 
of “miles” to build; employees com- 
prised the “construction crews.” 
Each participant won merchandise, 
depending upon the number of points 
earned. 

Gimmicks used included a lapel 
button, worn by all employees, im- 
printed with the figures 57-155 and 


Development... 


As a feature of the open house that 
marked completion of a renovation 
project, The Savings Bank of Baltimore 
displayed $1,000,000 in a glass case. 
The pile contained 273,000 notes 


25,000. This aroused customers’ cu- 
riosity and led to questions and con- 
versation. The 57 was the number 
of the bank’s branches, 155 signified 
the bank’s age, and 25,000 was the 
goal of new accounts. 

Results showed 7,696 new special 
checking accounts ($1,569,536) ; 
4,033 new regular checking accounts 
($17,886,470); 24,125 thrift ac- 
counts ($4,596,180) ; 1,827 new safe 
deposit accounts; 4,508 instalment 
loans ($4,638,628). Top winner, 
Note Teller Carmen Cervino, brought 
in 455 new accounts, and got a trip 
to Bermuda for two, or 150,000 
points toward merchandise. 

President Lawrence C. Marshall 
commented that the intangible bene- 
fits of improved customer-staff rela- 
tions, improved employee morale and 
better staff knowledge of the bank’s 
services had been impressive, too. 


A Public Opinion Survey 


N cooperation with the CONNECTI- 
CUT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, the 
marketing research class at the Uni- 
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The Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N, Y., celebrated 
completion of an extensive modernization by recreating 
scenes at the time of its opening on June 30, 1866. Cos- 
tumed actors and actresses portrayed the bank’s first cus- 
tomers and staff. Planks and wooden horses were used for 
counters, simulating operations on that first day when fit- 
tings had not been completed. The bank’s new quarters 
contain two murals featuring Abraham Lincoln 


versity of Connecticut conducted a 
public opinion survey of banking in 
the New London, Groton, and Water- 
ford area. Here are the highlights, 
as prepared by Samuel C. McMillan, 
professor of marketing at the Uni- 
versity: 

1. The public respects the compe- 
tence with which banking services 
are conducted by the banking insti- 
tutions. 

2. Belief in this competence seems 
widespread, in view of the fact that 
very few gave this as a reason for 
choosing the particular bank where 
they do business. 

3. Over 90% of the people would 
prefer to do business with banks 
when seeking a small loan. For this 
type of loan banks are the “socially 
accepted”’ place to do business. 

4. The most important single rea- 
son for choosing a bank for a small 
loan is the “cheaper interest rates” ; 
banks are also an “economically ac- 
cepted” place to do business. 

5. Banks are preferred as the 
lending agency for the purchase of 
a car. 

6. About 40% of the people use 
more than one bank. 

7. Both men and women are im- 
portant when it comes to handling 
the family’s banking activities. 

8. The savings account was the 
service used by the largest number 
of families. 

9. About four out of five respon- 
dents think working for a bank is a 
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good job. Among those who think 
it is not a good job, the main rea- 
son was “poor wages.” Even among 
those who think it is a good job the 
same reason was given as the most 
serious specific disadvantage. 

10. About one out of four people 
have close friends or relatives work- 
ing in banks, but the answers given 
by these respondents are much the 
same as those given by those who 
do not have close friends or rela- 
tives in banking. 

11. Almost half of the people were 
unable to suggest anything that 
banks could do to improve their ser- 
vices. “Stay open longer” was men- 
tioned most frequently by those who 
did have suggestions. 

12. Banks and bankers are not 
looked upon as groups that take the 
initiative in doing things for the 
good of the community. 

13. Banks, with drug stores, are 
rated second to grocery stores as a 
business that goes out of its way to 
be friendly and helpful. 


Bank-Insurance 
Cooperation 


PLAN for developing new fields 
of insurance planning and sell- 
ing—and stimulating bank business, 
too—has been tried successfully in 
Philadelphia. 
It’s the brokers’ forum, conducted 
by the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company’s general agency 


California Bank, Los Angeles, is sponsoring three Little 
League baseball teams. The picture was taken on “Cali- 
fornia Bank Night” at Gilmore Field, Hollywood, when the 
bank had as its guests two youngsters from one of the nines, 
and 700 staff people. 
Bragan huddles with a juvenile battery while Tom Harmon, 
CBS West Coast sports director, and Art Aston, the bank’s 
Little League supervisor, watch 


Hollywood Stars’ manager Bobby 


in cooperation with the FIDELITy- 
PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY. The 
second forum in the series was held 
recently. 

“As a result of the first forum,” 
says the bank, “‘the general agents 
and Fidelity realized a notable up- 
surge in the use of their services by 
the public, the agents witnessing 
more sales and the bank greater ac- 
tivity in estate planning. 

“A unique development of the first 
forum was the birth of a new sys- 
tem which opens countless new av- 
enues to increased insurance sales. 
The plan, devised by the Miller 
agency and Fidelity - Philadelphia, 
affords potential policy holders an 
opportunity to obtain complete and 
adequate coverage by means of an 
unusual and distinctive bank loan 
specifically designed for the insur- 
ance buyer.” 


Staff Skits Demonstrate 
Jobs 


ORPORATORS and trustees of the 
WORONOCO SAVINGS BANK, West- 
field, Mass., have a better idea of a 
“mutual’s” operations as the result 
of a little program staged by the 
bank’s employees. 

At an informal meeting of the di- 
recting body members of the staff 
presented a program, “Back of the 
Scenes at the Woronoco.” Each 
staffer enacted his or her actual job 
—and a corporator, trustee, or em- 
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ployee, took the role of customer. 
Scenes included: new account clerk 
opening an account for the bank’s 
janitor; auditor consulting bank 
counsel on out-of-state administra- 
tion of a savings account; school 
Savings manager answering a 
mother’s questions about her son’s 
lost passbook; opening a safe de- 
posit box; handling savings bank 
life insurance and GI mortgage ap- 
plications; processing mortgage loan 
papers. 

Before the skits Executive Vice- 
president Stanley H. Smith spoke on 
the work of a savings bank and the 
responsibilities of trustees and cor- 
porators in Massachusetts. 

The employees served refresh- 
ments. 


“Tell Your Own 
Folks First’’ 


HE importance of keeping the 

staff informed on advertising 
plans was emphasized by Clifton 
Blackmon, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, in a 
talk at an American Institute of 
Banking convention conference. 

“Do we keep our advertising plans 
secret in the advertising department, 
in the advertising committee, in top 
management ?” he asked. 

“Or do we keep all of the em- 
ployees of our bank fully informed 
about our advertising and what it 
is trying to do? 

“Advertising helps to bring peo- 
ple to our bank; then it’s up to our 
employees to do the selling. Know- 
ing about the advertising program 
in advance will help them do a bet- 
ter selling job. This is why we feel 
it’s important that advertising plans 
not be kept secret in the advertising 
department—why we make a strong 
point of not only telling our own 
folks but telling all of them first. 
And we keep on telling them—in 
mimeographed handouts, through 
our employees’ magazine, at de- 
partmental meetings, with bulletin 
board notices, through the distribu- 
tion of tearsheets of advertisements. 

“Another effective way is to cut 
a transcription. 

“Several months ago we wanted 
to develop an intensified advertising 
campaign to accent our slogan and 
trademark by cross - merchandising 
the various media we were using at 
the time. Before launching this co- 
ordinated campaign, we gave our 
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A Homemade Display for Midsummer 


JULIAN MARWELL 


This is the third in a series of “make- 
it-yourself” articles by a New York 
builder of displays. 


N effective window display to pro- 

mote step-saving checking accounts 
and bank-by-mail in these enervating 
days of midsummer can be assembled 
quickly and simply. You'll need: 

(1) Wallboard, 1” less than the 
width and height of the back of your 
window. Check access doors; you may 
have to compromise or improvise so 
it will get through. 

(2) Enlarged map of your city, or 
several road maps of your state, free 
at any gas station. 

(3) A few mailboxes which we hope 
you can borrow from the hardware 
store. 

(4) If a canvas or leather mailbag 
isn’t available, use a bank money or 
securities sack. 

(5) A pile of empty envelopes from 
your incoming mail. 

(6) Glass-headed pushpins, thumb- 
tacks, glue, nails, screws, hammer, 
screwdriver. 

Lay the board flat on the floor. 
Mount your maps on the board with 
pushpins, thumbtacks and a spot of 


glue at the corners. Following the 
accompanying sketch, mount the mail. 
boxes on top of the maps by hanging 
them on nails or screws or fastening 
small wood platforms under the boxes 
to support them. (You might want to 
color the boxes.) 

Fill the mailbag with bunched news- 
paper to make it look full. Place sey- 
eral envelopes on top. Make one the 
center of attention, preferably one of 
your own bank-by-mail envelopes. If 
you are pushing checking accounts ad- 
dress the envelope (or make an over- 
size envelope) to the utility company. 

Have a copy card with a message: 

Hot Weather Hint! 
Save Steps... 
Bank By Mail 


Hot Weather Hint! 

Pay your bills in comfort, by 

mail with an Economy Check- 

ing Account 

® No minimum Balance 
Required 

® Only 10¢ a Check! 


You can scatter envelopes on the 
floor of the window to complete the 
display. 


Sketch for a “hot weather hint’ display 


First family a preview by preparing 
a script telling the story of the com- 
ing campaign and the thinking be- 
hind it. We then cut a transcription 
and played it to the directors’ ad- 
vertising committee, to the officers 
at a staff meeting, to the tellers, and 
to the departments. Whenever the 
record was played, some official was 
present to make appropriate com- 
ments, answer questions, and point 


up the importance of each employee 
in the selling process. The script 
answered the “why” of the advertis- 
ing campaign, explained how the 
mechanics of such a campaign were 
fitted into shape, gave the thinking 
behind the slogan and trademark, 
and outlined the campaign itself— 
schedule of advertisements, media 
to be used, merchandising aids, etc. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canadian Capital Expenditures 


are expected to be at a record-breaking level this year—over $5°/4- 


billion. U. S. financial and business interests will participate 


In a letter accompanying the 
manuscript of this article, Mr. 
SHORT said that the Dominion’s re- 
vised program of outlays for this 
year should result in new business 
running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars for American businessmen 
and bankers. 


N Canada, as in the United States, 

the state of business each year 

is conditioned largely by the 
scale of new capital expenditures. 
As is probably well known to BANK- 
ING’S readers, such expenditures 
have been of record proportions for 
some years past all across Canada, 
mainly for vast mineral and indus- 
trial development and expansion. 
In fact, capital expenditures in this 
country in the postwar period, for 
all purposes, aggregated about $30- 
billion. Probably as much as one- 
quarter of the money, materials, 
and equipment needed for this pro- 
gram has come from the U.S. 

According to a recent analysis 
made by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, Canadian 
enterprises and governments plan to 
spend a record-breaking amount in 
new capital expenditures this year, 
—over $53,-billion. Again Ameri- 
can financial and business interests 
will participate in this program, al- 
though Canada’s requirements from 
the United States may be quite dif- 
ferent from those of former years, 
as the character of the work under- 
taken in 1954 varies to some extent 
and degree from previous programs 
in the Dominion. 


3% Over Last Year 


The amount expected to be spent 
this year is nearly $150,000,000 
greater than that in 1953. 

The total program is higher than 
last year by 3%, made up of a 6% 
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with money, materials and equipment 


Cc. M. SHORT 


increase in construction expenditures 
and a decline of 3% in machinery 
and equipment purchases. 

The weather for building was ex- 
ceptionally poor in the first five 
months of 1954. The fact that build- 
ers are still going ahead with orig- 
inal plans indicates an intensifica- 
tion of construction activity in the 
latter part of the year. 


Housing Ahead of ‘53 


Housing investment is forecast at 
nearly $114-billion, well ahead of 
last year’s $1-billion when Canada 
completed 105,000 new homes. 

Investment in utilities, such as 
hydro power, is estimated at $11,,- 
billion, ahead of last year’s $1%- 
billion. 

Also up from last year are fore- 
cast capital expenditures by govern- 
ment departments, rising to $809,- 
000,000 from $789,000,000 in 1953. 

New capital expenditures for min- 
erals are estimated at $319,000,000, 
about 15% above those of last year 
and notwithstanding the completion, 
or near completion, of such major 
projects as-the development of the 
rich Quebec-Labrador iron field and 
the first unit of the new aluminum 
plant in British Columbia, from 
which materials of strategic im- 
portance are now flowing to the 
United States, as well as to Britain 
and western Europe. 


Activity in Minerals 


The increase in new investment 
in the Canadian mineral field is due 
mainly to the discovery, about a 
year ago, of the Pembina, Alberta, 
oil area, one that some petroleum 
experts claim to be as good as the 
East Texas area, as well as to defi- 
nite plans to develop large lead-zinc 
properties in New Brunswick, high- 
grade copper-zinc deposits in north- 


ern Ontario, and uranium in north- 
ern Saskatchewan. 

Regionally, there are increased 
new capital expenditures in all prov- 
inces except British Columbia, so 
the investment program this year 
is quite widespread. It should be 
noted that British and continental 
European interest in Canada is much 
more noticeable than at any time 
in the last quarter century, and the 
capital for Canadian development 
from these sources is quite plentiful. 
One way in which Britain and west- 
ern Europe can obtain funds to es- 
tablish industries in Canada is by 
exporting a large and varied range 
of goods to this country, including 
machinery and other equipment at 
comparatively low prices. The In- 
ternational Trade Fair in Toronto 
last month had a large display of 
British and European machinery, 
as well as of high quality consumer’s 
goods. 

Overseas competition in the Ca- 
nadian market is now as much a 
matter for discussion as importation 
of American products. 


Banks Make Mortgage Loans 


The Canadian commercial banks 
are now operating under the new 
10-year charters granted them by 
the Federal Government before its 
parliamentary sessions ended a few 
weeks ago. 

For the first time these charters 
enable the banks to make mortgage 
loans for new house construction, as 
well as personal loans on the secur- 
ity of chattel mortgages. 

Banks are setting up mortgage 
departments to handle this new busi- 
ness on a quite selective basis. These 
institutions have also undertaken 
to broaden their short-term lending 
transactions with brokers and other 
security dealers. 
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Using Numbers Instead of Names 
for Depositors 


The Numeric Coding System promotes accuracy, saves time, lessens training 


worries, and eliminates signature comparisons. Ledgers contain no accounts 


with similar names side by side. Forgery danger is decreased. Profits increase 


instead of using simply name 

and address, is not at all a 
new idea in banking—not new, that 
is, in the sense that most bank ex- 
ecutives “have heard of it.” 

But numerics are new insofar as 
any real understanding of their ap- 
plication is concerned. The true 
numeric coding system is possibly 
the greatest single advance in bank 
operating procedures during the last 
20 years. It is a system that in all 
likelihood will be used someday by 
just about every bank. 


“Incredibly Simple" 


Number coding is almost incred- 
ibly simple, and at the same time 
so superior to any alphabetic system 
that it is almost laughable to make 
a comparison. Yet it is misunder- 
stood, and for that reason has not 
yet been adopted by the great major- 
ity of banks. Vague fears like “dif- 
ficulty of transferring accounts,” 
“possible errors in posting,” “lack 
of control,” and so forth, arise sole- 


(Vinee all accounts by number, 


ARTHUR O. DAHLSTROM 


The author is vice-president of 
Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit. 


ly from misunderstanding and have 
no actual basis in fact. 

The purpose of this article is to 
allay such fears, and to give a 
complete explanation of procedures 
under the numeric system. We have 
used numerics for 18 years, begin- 
ning in 1936 with our pay-by-check 
accounts. Commercial checking ac- 
counts (and in our bank this 
term includes “regular” personal 
accounts) were put on a numeric 
basis in 1941. Today all of our ac- 
counting is done this way, including 
savings, personal loan, mortgages 
and land contracts, general ledger, 
loan and discount, and money orders. 
Even our daily statement is done 
“by the numbers.” 

I cannot estimate accurately the 
amount of time that has been saved 
in this bank through _use of the 


numbered-account method. But it 
has been nothing less than enormous, 
as you will see in reading the de- 
tails of operation. We will discuss 
checking accounts primarily, since 
this is the subject of greatest in- 
terest. 


How Accounts Are Numbered 


Checking accounts are numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, ete. No alphabetic com- 
bination of any kind is used nor do 
we ever reissue a number. The let- 
ter “C’’ precedes all commercial ac- 
count numbers, but this has no sig- 
nificance except to indicate a com- 
mercial account. As a matter of 
fact, we expect to discontinue the 
use of even this letter; it is not 
necessary. 

For ease of reading and sorting, 
thousands are separated from hun- 
dreds by a dash rather than a 
comma. For instance, the number 
“32,549” is printed as “32—549”; 
“1,856” is printed as “1—856.” 

All accounting for our 23 branches 
is centralized at our main office. 


Two employees (left) handle all interest computations for 155,385 savings accounts at Bank of the Commonwealth, where 

savings accounts and all other accounting records are on a numeric basis. In the bank’s proof department (right) com- 

mercial checks are sorted by number in groups of 6,000 (1 to 5,999; 6,000 to 11,999; etc.) as a primary breakdown. All 
pay-by-checks are sorted to one compartment 
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AFTER & DAYS RETURN TO 


BANK ofthe COMMONWEALTH 


P.O. BOX 119 
DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


This low-cost personal checking 
service with its many advantages, 
has proven to be very helpful to 
‘our many customers. 

In order that we may serve you 
properly, we have prepared this 
numbered checkbook at NO COST 
TO YOU. 

It is our aim to continue to serve 
you in the best possible manner 


NAME r 


No 7322 


ORDER BLANK 


BANK of the COMMONWEALTH 
DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


PAY BY CH PART 


PLEASE MAIL A NUMBERED CHECK BOOK FOR 
MY ACCOUNT TO NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW 
Please Print Name and Address Plainly 


WARNING aopress IL S 


WE URGE YOU NEVER TO GIVE A 
BLANK CHECK TO ANYONE 
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We also have a central control for 
assignment of new numbers to com- 
mercial checking accounts. 

When a new account is opened at 
a branch, the branch phones head 
office central control and is given 


+ A.Werre 


Please Print Name 


Detroit, Michigan, if 
PAY - BYY CHECK DEPT. 


collection are 


Items received 
terms 


ie except for 
proceed: 


any practice oF 
rmit another bank to use. or 
at 


_ Currency 


Silver 


Liet 
_ Checks Separately 


Endorse ACCOUNT NUMBER and NAME 
on all Checks Deposited. FORM 14P8c 
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TONE 


the next number in the register. 

The printer who is to make the 
customer’s checks is instructed to 
print this number at the bottom of 
each check. Actually, the number 
itself becomes a part of the printer’s 
‘plate’ for that customer, and so 
cannot be forgotten. The customer 
is given several checks to use until 
his are printed, and his number is 
stamped (with a numbering stamp) 
on the bottom of each of these 
checks. 

When an account is opened, the 
customer signs a triplicate signature 
card; his number is immediately 
written on that card and shows on 
both the original and the two copies. 
The original is kept by the branch, 


All checks and all deposit slips are 
marked by number and processed by 
number throughout. Notice that thou- 
sands are separated from hundreds by 
a dash rather than a comma, making for 
easier sorting. The account number 


shown here is 52,556 


A depositor’s requisition slip is used as 
an address slip when checkbooks are 
sent out 


one copy goes to the commercial 
tellers at main office, and one copy 
is for the commercial bookkeeping 
department. The bookeeping copy 
is sent immediately to the addresso- 
graph department where it is used 
to make a plate showing customer’s 
name and address and account num- 
ber. Cross index cards—two cards 
stamped by the addressograph plate 
—are sent to the bookkeeping de- 
partment; one is filed numerically 
and the other alphabetically. The 
customer’s addressographed ledger 
card is sent along at the same time. 

It is not necessary to call main 
office for a new number when a 
pay-by-check account is opened. All 
of these accounts are pre-numbered 
anyway; therefore, we simply as- 
sign 25-50 new prenumbered books 
at a time to each branch; they are 
replenished as needed. The rest of 
the procedure in opening an account 
is identical to that described above. 

You can see that there is no prob- 
lem in assigning a number to each 
account. When a printer takes an 
order for checks, he is careful to 
print exactly what is ordered; it 
is virtually impossible for him to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


The Fed’s “clear intent” .. . . New reserve require- 
ments .... Demand for Treasury bills .... The cash 


budget .... Refunding . . . . Cash needs 


ket for Government securities 

is concerned, what happened in 
June ought to be reassuring. That 
is, any lingering doubt that an in- 
creased demand for loans in the 
coming months would necessitate 
sales of Government securities and 
depress the market should have 
been removed by the clear intent 
of the Federal Reserve to continue 
“active ease” in the money market. 

True, the banks have been suc- 
cessful in maintaining their loan 
portfolios at higher levels than had 
been expected. True, that general 
opinion expects those levels to be 
further increased. They will be if 
business forecasts are even moder- 
ately correct. But the drain on re- 
serves resulting from whatever the 
increase may be will be offset to 
the extent necessary by Federal Re- 
serve action. Read over the state- 
ment (on page 51) accompanying 
the announcement of the decrease 
in the amount of required reserves. 
Doesn’t it say just that? 

If that is true, then why should 
there be much if any change in the 
prices for Government bonds? Isn’t 
it possible that there will be less 
competition from now on from other 
investment media? The flood of cor- 
porate and municipal and revenue 
issues can hardly be as great as for 
the past six months, which made a 
new high record for any such period. 

Is it as hazardous for a portfolio 
manager to take on moderate 
amounts of the 5-10-year Govern- 
ments as it would be to maintain an 
unduly large proportion of his total 
holdings in the very short maturities 
with their very small after-tax in- 
come return? 


S' far as the outlook for the mar- 
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MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Actual decisions will have to be 
made on the basis of the individual 
institution’s present set-up, but we 
are inclined to feel that decisions 
can be made with reasonable confi- 
dence that not much change will 
occur in market prices, and we sus- 
pect that the chances for better 
prices are greater than for lower. 


Recovery from Jitters 


During June the market for Gov- 
ernment securities got over the at- 
tack of jitters from which it had 
suffered during May. It was quite 
clear that the jitters had had no 
sound excuse. The doctor was still 
keeping the patient well supplied 
with the credit vitamin — actually 
increasing the dose. The patient 
seemed to get wise and realize that 
there would be more of the same if 
needed. 

The business background and out- 
look gave no indication of bursting 
forth into an inflationary binge or 
of slipping into a recession. Busi- 
ness forecasts continued to be mod- 
erately optimistic. Capital expendi- 
tures and building construction con- 
tinued at high levels. Although the 
number of unemployed decreased 
only slightly, the number of em- 
ployed showed a gratifying and 
contra-seasonal increase and — as 
pointed out by Secretary Humphrey 
—the latter is probably the more 
accurate gauge of true employment. 

Moderate improvement in business 
volume is freely predicted. Banks 
can expect an increase in the de- 
mand for loans during the summer 
and fall months. They can be sure 
that reserves to meet such a demand 
will be made available to them by 
the monetary authorities. The Fed- 


eral Reserve cannot take the risk of 
putting any brakes on a business 
car that is moving forward. The 
situation is something like a dual- 
controlled car for those learning to 
drive. As long as the driver is mov- 
ing forward safely, let him go ahead; 
encourage him. Such encouragement 
came with the long awaited reduc- 
tion in the reserve requirements of 
the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Reserve Requirements Reduced 


The announcement that reserve 
requirements would be lowered 
came on June 21. The net effect was 
to unfreeze reserves to the extent 
of about $114-billion, effective in the 
period from June 14 to August 1. 
The new reserves were estimated to 
become available about as follows: 


On June 14 $194,000,000 
On June 16 $182,000,000 
On June 24 $256,000,000 
On July 29 $611,000,000 
On August 1 $314,000,000 


Thus the new funds were fed into 
the market rather slowly. 

After August 1 the requirements 
for the various bank classifications 
will be 

On net de- Current 
mand deposits reduction 
Central reserve city 
banks 20% 
Reserve city banks 18% 
Country banks 12% 


On time 
deposits 


All banks 5% 


This gives the reserve city banks 
a little of the break for which they 
have been asking and is a step in 
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the right direction. But the require- 
ments are still too high under pres- 
ent conditions. We suspect that later 
in the year more will be done. 


Why the Decrease? 


The objective of the dec’ease was 
clearly stated by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It was “in conformity with the 
Federal Reserve System’s policy of 
making available the reserve funds 
required for the essential needs of 
the economy and of facilitating eco- 
nomic growth. .. . In anticipation of 
estimated demands on bank reserves 
during the summer and fall, taking 
account of probable private financ- 
ing requirements, including the mar- 
keting of crops and replenishment 
of retail stocks in advance of fall 
and Christmas sale seasons, as well 
as Treasury financing needs.” 

This last is not the least, as the 
Treasury is expected to need not 
far from $10-billion of new money 
before December 30. 

That statement is worth reading 
over carefully. How could it be more 
definite? You might get the man- 
ager of your portfolio to memorize 
it. In short, in the battle of credit 


supply, the Fed is going “‘to get thar 
fustest with the mostest.” 


OMC Takes a Hand 


From March 31 to May 12, the 
Open Market Committee did noth- 
ing. Since then from week to week 
it has been smoothing out tempo- 
rary over- and under-supply of funds 
in the money centers. But the Fed 
portfolio has risen only about $400,- 
000,000. In five of the seven weeks 
there were increases. In two, there 
were declines. Let the cost of Fed- 
eral funds get up close to the limit 
of 144%, and the word goes round 
that the Fed would listen to offers 
of bills. Let the “funds” become 
superabundant, and bids are sug- 
gested. It’s not so much the actual 
volume of transactions as the knowl- 
edge that stabilizing action will be 
taken that keeps the fund market 
from going too far one way or the 
other and keeps the dealers in the 
mood to bid freely each week. 


Market Recovers 
Throughout the List 

In the first half of June, market 
quotations continued to firm up. So 
much so that news of the reduced 


reserve requirements for the mem- 
ber banks induced no further sharp 
rise. Nevertheless, from day to day, 
prices moved up, so that by the first 
week of July the intermediate and 
longer term bonds had recovered 
well over half of their earlier de- 
cline. 

All the longer 244% bonds had 
gone back up to 100 or more. Invest- 
ment orders for the long 344% 
bonds had pushed them up to a new 
high of over 11014. In the 5- to 
10-year maturity range, there was 
enough demand—or lack of offers— 
to get some of the issues within %4 
to % of their previous top prices. 
The 214% bonds 1959/62 were a 
popular choice. 

The new 1%% notes 2/15/59 
were recognized as too cheap. They 
were bought, perhaps, as a replace- 
ment for some other issue on which 
a profit had been. taken; perhaps 
because of recognition that their 
earlier behavior had not been their 
own fault but the fault of “joy- 
riders” when these notes were first 
issued. Anyhow, they climbed back 
to 100 20/32, and even there still 
appeared to be on the cheap side. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 


Investment Markets 
H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


= is basic strength in the investment markets. While 
the greatest firmness is displayed in Governments, in 
heavy demand by trust and pension funds, the municipal 
market is good as well, but the public market for new cor- 
porate bond issues has a crowded look. 

With new big offerings on the way at this writing, dealers 
reduced prices to move the bonds on their shelves, but the 
surplus was not excessive. 

Large refundings by public utility corporations lifted 
the total of bonds called in June for redemption, before 
maturity, to $147,258,000, the largest for any month since 
March 1952. 

This compared with $92,365,000 last May and $83,158,000 
in June 1958. Heading the list were the refunding $40,000,- 
000 of Commonwealth Edison Co. 3%s, series P, due 1983, 
called at 102.90 for payment on June 22. 

Bonds called for prepayments in the first six months of 
1954 were $445,247,000, the largest amount for the period 
since 1950, when $663,667,000 was retired. A total of $286,- 
236,000 was redeemed in the first half of 1953. 

Since low money rates and high bond prices have been 
prevailing for some time, June new bond issues set a 28-year 
high, but stock flotations were off. 

For the third consecutive month, new bond issues have 
been more than $1-billion. June’s aggregate of $1,038,166,- 
000, covering 114 issues, compared with $1,355,271,000 for 


95 flotations in May and with $788,136,000 for 97 issues in 
June 1953. 

Tax-exempt flotations of $700,566,000 for states, cities, 
and for public housing account@d for the majority of the 
new obligations offered. 

Public utility financing followed with $181,000,000 in 11 
issues. 


New bond financing in the first half of 1954 totaled 
$5,616,269,000 for 572 issues. This compared with $4,472,- 
206,000 for 590 flotations in the first six months of last year. 

Contrary to the heavy public offering of bonds, new stock 
financing in June was the smallest since February. It 
amounted to only $71,202,000 for 13 issues and it was the 
smallest for any June since 1950. 

It compared with $108,939,000 for 12 issues in May and 
with $82,115,000 covering 18 flotations in June 1953. 

Equity financing in the first half of the year, however, 
was up slightly over 1953 but well below 1952. Offerings of 
$464,633,000 in the first six months of 1954, divided into 
76 issues, compared with $457,559,000 covering 83 issues 
in 1953 and with $652,924,000 for 107 flotations in 1952. 

In this field, too, utilities led the parade this year with 
$340,825,000, followed by industrials with $83,985,000. The 
comparative figures last year were $375,003,000 and $68,- 
034,000. 
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A Bank’s TV School Parade 


Rochester Youngsters Demonstrate That “Learning Can Be Fun” 


ERE’S a television program that 
brings the schools—and a 


bank — right into the living 
rooms of Rochester, N. Y. 

“Schools on Parade” is live and 
it’s local. Produced and sponsored 
by the Rochester Savings Bank, it 
presents each Friday at 7:15 P.M. 


interesting, unusual classroom do- 
ings, enacted by the youngsters 
themselves. The series, now more 
than a year old, demonstrates that 
“Jearning can be fun.” 

Children of all ages participate in 
the re-creation of such activities as 
choral speaking, Indian games, sight 


Seven budding geologists of the Hosea Rogers School 6th grade took part in 
a science program that recocnted a field trip and introduced models of 
prehistoric animals 


The tailoring class at the Paul Revere Trade School showed the TV audience 
the instruction they receive—at the cutting table, for instance. Rochester is 
an important garment center 


saving, junior news quiz, Junior Req 
Cross, elementary geology and con. 
chology, science, the three R’s, paint. 
ing. 

Occasionally there’s a_ banking 
program. Once a year, for instance, 
the bank’s top officers talk about the 
bank statement; and the American 
Institute of Banking has been fea- 
tured. 

“T have always felt that Rochester 
had a fine public school system,” 
wrote one mother, “but, frankly, un- 
til seeing the schools really on pa- 
rade, I didn’t have too many concrete 
things to go by.” 


Tue show originated something 
more than a year ago when the bank 
was searching for a new TV series. 

“The idea of presenting some of 
the activities that I had seen in the 
classroom while visiting the 
schools,’’ says Producer Katherine 
B. Zimmerman, “seemed a natural 
and logical tie-in for the bank be- 
cause of our long and uninterrupted 
school savings banking service. 

“Our thought was that these ac- 
tivities would demonstrate that 
‘learning can be fun,’ and that they 
were the direct results of the basic 
learning skills.” 

Station WHAM-TV, affiliate of 
NBC, requested 15 ideas for shows; 
the bank provided 25. 

The first plan called for a 13- 
weeks series; it was extended for 
26 additional weeks. Everybody, in- 
cluding the Board of Education, was 
enthusiastic. Parents, educators, 
station executives, publications 
praised the program. 

Each telecast opens with “High 
School Cadets March,” played while 
photographs of schools move past 
on the animator. Announcer lists 
the Rochester’s three banks as slides 
of the offices are shown. Then he 
turns the show over to the program 
moderator. 

She introduces the bank officer or 
executive who gives the single min- 
ute and a half commercial. It’s read 
at a desk placed before a large photo 
mural of the bank’s interior. 

Next there’s a brief interview be- 
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tween the moderator and a principal 
and teacher, whose appearance on 
the program pleases the parents and 
faculty of the participating school. 
Their remarks explain the learning 
skills featured in the demonstration 
that is to follow, as well as the ob- 
jectives and results of the particular 
project. Then the children take over. 


Tue first program was called “The 
50¢ Weather Bureau.” The sixth 
grade, after visiting the local bu- 
reau, had set up its own weather 
station, making the instruments out 
of simple materials. Seven pupils 
were chosen by the grade to pre- 
sent the story. Props included blue 
paper posters with thick white cot- 
ton clouds—a clever background for 
the children and their meteorological 
gadgets made of milk cartons, wire 
clothes hangers, empty cans, etc. 
The moderator examined and dis- 
cussed, in a fast-moving script, the 
instruments and cloud formations. 
The curriculum tie-in was Science 
Studies. 

Other programs were: ‘American 
Junior Red Cross in Action” (eight 
5th graders; tie-in, Citizenship 
Training). 

“Poetry Is Fun.” (Choral speak- 
ing, 20 pupils; tie-in, Language and 
Arts.) 

“You Got to Have Bones.” (Hight 
7th graders whose chief prop was a 
human skeleton, called “Silent Sam,” 
to illustrate the children’s explana- 
tions of indispensable bones; tie-in, 
Science and Health Education.) 

“Indian Games” was the result of 
original research by 4th graders. 

“The Glass School House’”’ gave an 
opportunity to vocational horticul- 
ture seniors from one of the four 
schools in New York State offering 
these courses. 

“Money Management” was a 7th 
grade panel discussion. (“Smart 
youngsters, very good show,” com- 
ments Mrs. Zimmerman, director of 
school savings at the bank.) 

“Then we had one called ‘It’s still 
the 3 R’s by a 6th grade, showing 
how all the basic learning subjects 
were interrelated in a study of Cen- 
tral America,’’ she continues. 

“This year we’ve had a Junior 
News Quiz, a kindergarten rhythm 
band, three art department shows 
a teen-age fashion show, ballet, mar- 
ionettes, a geology field trip with 
movies, a tailor shop from a trade 
school, conchology, library service 
club. 
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“Each year we have given the 
Haster vacation show to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking.”’ 


E,vervsopy seems to like the pro- 
gram. Said Charles Siverson of 
WHAM-TV in replying to a letter 
from the president of a PTA: “Credit 
for this splendid presentation must 
go to members of the Rochester Sav- 
ings Bank who created the program 
format and secured the necessary 
talent to execute it properly. We are 
delighted as a station that our fa- 


cilities are used so constructively by 
this advertiser.” 

And the News Letter of Rochester 
Classroom Teachers Organization 
commented: “Congratulations to the 
Rochester Savings Bank for their 
very fine expression of interest in 
our public schools. The high quality 
of the TV program that they spon- 
sor should have a far-reaching effect 
upon public understanding of what 
our public schools are doing. We are 
proud of the teachers who partici- 
pated in these programs. They are 
fine pioneers.” 


When the schools are closed for Easter vacation, the American Institute of 

Banking appears on the program. In the picture Rochester Chapter’s Edu- 

cational Director Howard is being interviewed by Moderator Ann Rogers on 
the work of the A.I.B. An A.B.A. film is shown, too. 


These 6th graders at School 11 demonstrated that their study of shells took 
them on many interesting educational excursions into geography, marine 
life, reference books. Some pupils collect shells 
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The Ralston Purina Company research farm at Gray Summit, Missouri, which played host to 900 bankers 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


900 Bankers Visit Purina 


URING a 5-week period, approxi- 
mately 900 bankers from the 
principal agricultural regions of the 
country visited the Ralston Purina 
Company research farm at Gray 
Summit, Mo., to see modern poultry 
and livestock feeding and manage- 
ment practices in operation. 
Donald Danforth, president of the 
company, spoke to the bankers on 
the needs and opportunities in the 
field of livestock and poultry pro- 
duction loans. He advocated local 
banks as the logical source for the 
credit need to finance these local 
operations. Somebody is going to 
furnish the financing needed, he said, 
and declared that these loans have 
proved to be sound and profitable. 
The bankers made the visits in 
five separate groups. Each group 
took a two-day trip, which included 
also visits to Purina’s basic labo- 
ratories and St. Louis offices. 
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FFA Scholarship Award 


O encourage the youth of New 

York State to make farming their 
career, the New York State Bankers 
Association has awarded another 
scholarship to a Future Farmer of 
America student to enable him to 
attend the Bankers School of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
on August 9-13. 

Announcement of the scholarship 
is made by Stanley A. Neilson, pres- 
ident of the association and of the 
Bank of Gowanda, Gowanda, New 
York. The curriculum will include 
soils, poultry, vegetable growing, 
farm management, farm appraisal, 
and marketing. Satisfactory com- 
pletion leads to a certificate of grad- 
uation. 

The Bankers School of Agricul- 
ture is a two-year course offering 
basic studies in crop and livestock 
enterprises and is sponsored by the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion in cooperation with The State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity. The student body of 75 or 


more is made up largely of officers 
and farm representatives from com- 
mercial banks throughout New York 
State. It is designed to provide 
bankers with an intensive grass 
roots training program on agricul- 
ture and farm management so that 
they will be better equipped to deal 
with the problems of their farm cus- 
tomers, Mr. Neilson said. 

Eligible for the two-year commer- 
cial bank scholarships are successful 
applicants for the Empire Farmer 
degree—the highest degree given by 
the Agrarian Association. To be con- 
sidered for the award, the FFA 
member must be definitely planning 
to enter farming directly upon grad- 
vation from high school. 

The winner of the 1954 scholar- 
ship was selected at the annual 
state convention of the FFA held at 
Cobleskill. 


How to Sell All Services 


ad | SPEND about 50% of my time 
in the field calling on farmers, 
farm equipment dealers, grain deal- 
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ers, and other personnel dealing 
with farmers,” writes Alton H. Cole, 
manager of the Farm Service De- 
partment of the B.M.C. Durfee Trust 
Company, Fall River, Massachusetts. 
“T have found that the best possible 
manner to get farmers to use our 
banking facilities,” he said, “is to 
call on them personally and talk to 
them in their own environment.” 

Mr. Cole’s description of his bank’s 
efforts to sell farm customers on 
using the several services offered by 
the bank includes these comments: 

“Our solicitation for new and addi- 
tional accounts from farmers is done 
by direct mail and newspaper adver- 
tising. A direct mail letter empha- 
sizing our services for farmers is 
sent each spring to 300 farmers in 
this area. 

“In addition, many of these and 
other farmers are on our regular 
mailing list and receive three to six 
direct mail letters annually. Each 
of these letters advertises one de- 
partment or service of the bank. 

“We run a newspaper ad early in 
the year to publicize our readiness 
for farm business. This is followed 
up, generally in March or April, with 
a second farm ad. 

“The larger part of our overall 
advertising budget is spent on direct 
mail. We find that direct mail elicits 
a definite response to the particular 
service advertised within two to four 
weeks after mailing. Our several 
annual mailings are made to a list 
of 10,000 customers and 20,000 non- 
customers.” 


20-Page Fertilizer Book 


HE Washington Bankers Associa- 

tion is demonstrating its inter- 
est in Washington’s agriculture by 
publishing a 20-page brochure on 
the effect of the expanded use of 
fertilizers for many of our Washing- 
ton crops. The booklet was made 
possible through the cooperation of 
the National Fertilizer Association 
and Washington State College. 

The booklet graphically describes 
how production and profits can be 
increased in the major crops and at 
the same time build up the soil fer- 
tility and help to prevent erosion. 
The bankers have found by experi- 
ence that proper and scientific use 
of fertilizer can assist the farmer in 
his financial problems. 

“The agriculture potential of this 
State is far beyond the scope any 
of us had dreamed about until re- 
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FARMING for 
LARGER INCOMES 


@ Do you news cash NOW to go ahead with your plans? 
You must have trucks and farm machinery, fertilizer, extra 

bay or tn ic ides when you need them Not six months 
Our Farm Loan 

worthwhil 

‘And paying 
means you get « better price, discount, and prompt 
delivery 


1 can call at your farm at whatever ti 
for you. Phone me, or drop me & tard. Or, 
in town, you're welcome to 
over your farm financing pi 

Modern farm methods and eq 
crea 
like 10 help you in every 

@ Come in whenever we can be of service to you 


Yours very truly 
Alton H. Cole 
Farm Loan Department 
80 North Main Street, Fall River, Massachusetts 
Te’ 


lephone 8-566) 


One of the letters sent periodically to 

farm customers by the B.M.C. Durfee 

Trust Company, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts 


cently when larger quantities of fer- 
tilizer were applied to our crops,” 
said Lyal L. Stringham, president 
of the association. “We feel that 
advising farmers and helping them 
to finance their crops is a major 
function of banking.” 

Mr. Stringham is vice-president 
of the Seattle-First National Bank 
in Walla Walla. 


Customers Rate Bank 


HE First-Citizens Bank and Trust 

Company of Greencastle, Indiana, 
received a high rating from its cus- 
tomers in answers to a questionnaire 
sent out asking for an expression of 
opinion on the bank’s service, per- 
sonnel, and policies. The question- 
naire went to 3,194 customers and 
was answered by 20% of them (644). 

In addition to getting “yes” and 
“no” answers to 13 specific questions 
dealing with service, personnel, etc., 
First-Citizens ascertained the length 
of time these customers had been 
dealing with the bank, as follows: 

273—customers less than 10 years 

148—customers from 10 to 20 
years 

65—customers from 20 to 30 years 

36—customers from 30 to 40 years 

16—customers from 40 to 50 years 
4—-customers for 50 years 
1—customer for 51 years 

Here is a sample of the service- 
personnel questions and the response 
received: 

Q. Do our banking facilities take 
care of your needs? A. 588—Yes; 
3—No. 

Q. Have you ever heard any of 


our personnel discuss accounts or 
banking business of a private and 
confidential nature outside of the 
bank? A. 566—No; 9—Yes. 

One of the important features of 
the questionnaire was a section de- 
voted to ascertaining the various 
services of the bank now used by 
this group of customers. Another 
question had to do with why custo- 
mers do business with First-Citizens. 
The bank and its officers and per- 
sonnel received a vote of approval 
on a 7-part question covering cour- 
tesy, efficiency, speed, etc. 


Recordkeeper Champ Chosen 


T the conclusion of the first an- 

nual FFA record-keeping con- 
test sponsored by the Ohio Bankers 
Association, Herbert Litt, a 17-year- 
old high school senior of Frederick- 
town, was chosen Ohio’s FFA cham- 
pion farm account recordkeeper. 
Young Litt was awarded an all-ex- 
pense trip to the National FFA Con- 
vention in Kansas City next fall as 
state contest winner. 

The excellence of the over-all per- 
formance record of the Frederick- 
town Chapter of the FFA entitles 
its next three best recordkeepers to 
make the Kansas City trip along 
with young Litt and their instructor, 
L. R. Clark. 

The Fredericktown student and 
his classmates were chosen from 
among nine district winners in the 
state, their records having been 
judged by representatives of the 
Ohio Bankers Association and the 
Ohio Vocational Agriculture Depart- 
ment. All nine district winners al- 
ready had received $10 chapter 
prizes from their local banks, and 
$50 awards from the OBA district 
organizations. All awards were 
made in the form of savings ac- 
counts in the local banks patronized 
by the boys. 


Wins Award; Wins Job 


I 1950, when Charles H. Hickman 
of Alexandria, Louisiana, re- 
ceived a 4-H recognition award for 
outstanding accomplishments from 
the Rapides Bank and Trust Co., of 
Alexandria, he little realized that in 
less than three years he would be 
a valued employee of the Rapides 
Bank. 

After graduating-from high school 
as an honor student in 1951, Mr. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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Farm Land Prices Decline 


ARM LAND prices were lower in 
Peers state on March 1, 1954, as 
compared with a year earlier. 
The national index of average value 
per acre for March was 120 (1947- 
49—100) according to the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The 
states affected by drought and lower 
cattle prices for 1953 showed greater 
declines than the 6% average de- 
crease for the country. Table I 
gives the figures, by states, for 
March 1954 with comparisons. 
During the 4-month period which 
ended in March of this year, farm 
land prices drifted moderately 
lower. The change was less than in 
the previous 4-month period due to 


State and Division 


Massachusetts........ 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


some strengthening in prices of 
farm commodities. Increased hog 
prices and more favorable returns 
from cattle feeding tended to hold 
land values in many Corn Belt 
states. 

The total market value of farm 
real estate is estimated at $87,580,- 
000,000 as of March of this year. 
This is a decline of $5.1-billion, or 
about 5% from a year earlier and 
more than 6% from the peak of 
March 1952. The average per-acre 
value of farm land is estimated at 
$75, compared with $80 a year 
earlier. 

During the year ended March 
1954, farms bought were more fre- 
quently credit-financed than those 


TABLE 1: FARM REAL ESTATE 


Index Numbers of Average Value, per Acre by States, 
1954, with Comparisons’ (1947-49 — 100) 


bought in any year since 1946. Some 
form of credit was used to finance 
over 70% of the farms bought dur. 
ing the past year, according to the 
USDA. Less than 30% of the farms 
transferred were bought for cash, 

The estimated amount of farm 
mortgages recorded by all lenders 
totaled $1,854,000,000 during 1953, 
which is 4% greater than the 
amount recorded during 1952. It 
exceeded for the first time the 
amount recorded during the heavy 
refinancing year of 1934. The re- 
cordings of banks last year totaled 
$484,000,000, or about the same as 
a year earlier. The total amount of 
farm mortgage loans made by banks 
is larger than for other institutional 


1953 


1954 State and Division 


1920 1953 | 1954 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


New ENGLAND 


New 
Pennsylvania 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC.... 


Indiana 
Wisconsin 


S. ATLANTIC 


129 


123 
125 
131 
139 


Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia......... 
North Carolina 

South Carolina 
Georgia 

Florida 
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PACIFIC 


UNITED STATES...| 105 


127 120 


1All farm lands with improvements as of March 1. 


SOURCE: Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 
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jenders. The Federal Land banks 
and insurance companies increased 
the amount of their recordings by 
14% from a year earlier. 

Banks far exceed any other lender 
group in the number of farm mort- 
gages recorded, even though they 
experienced a 2% decline in 1953 as 
compared with 1952. For all lenders, 
the decline was 1%, whereas the 
FLBs and insurance companies re- 
ported increases. Reports from se- 
lected insurance companies and the 
FLBs indicate that a part of the 
increase in new farm mortgage re- 
cordings resulted from the refinanc- 
ing of old mortgages and short-term 
debts rather than the financing of 
farm-land purchases. Banks report 
that they expect no significant in- 
crease in the refinancing of short- 
term debts. The data on farm 
mortgages recorded by various lend- 
ers are given in Table 2. 

The average size of loans for the 
various lenders is also shown in that 
table. It is interesting to note that 
the average size of the farm mort- 
gage loans recorded in 1953 by 


TABLE 3: FARM MORTGAGE DEBT, January 1, 1954 


Lender 


Commercial and savings banks......... 


Federal Land banks 


Insurance companies.................. 


Farmers Home Administration 


Individuals and others................ 


Millions of 
Dollars 


Percentage 
Distribution 


$1,131 
1,187! 


1,896 


268 
3,178 


7 ,660 


1Includes Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
SOURCE: Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 


banks—$4,500—is smaller than that 
for any other lender. This is a 2% 
increase over 1952 and a smaller 
percentage change than for all other 
lenders, with the exception of indi- 
viduals whose loans were estimated 
to be the same average size as those 
made a year earlier. 

Farm mortgage loans held by com- 
mercial and savings banks on Janu- 
ary 14 1954, amounted to $1,131,- 


TABLE 2: NUMBER, AMOUNT, AND AVERAGE SIZE 
of Farm Mortgages Recorded by Banks and Other 
Lender Groups, 1952-1953 


Lender Group 


Federal 
Land 
Banks* 


Insurance 
Companies | Individuals 


Mis- 
cellaneous 
Lenders 


NUMBER 


109,922 
107,661 


43,273 
1953... 46,843 
Percent 


change. +8 


28,179 
29,171 


36,118 
36,766 


315,671 


93,139 313,580 


+4 —5 +2 —1 


AmMouNT (000 omitted) 


1952..... 

1953.... 

Percent 
change. 


$251,633 
286,146 


+14 


$345,615 
394,485 


+14 —5 


$514,293 
488,003 


$182,401 
201,003 


$1,777,619 
1,853,627 


+10 +4 


AVERAGE SIZE 


1952.... 
1953.... 
Percent 
change. +5 


$12,260 
13,520 


$5,240 
5,240 


+10 0 +5 


“Includes Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. Authority to make new loans, except 
those incidental to liquidation, expired July 1, 1947. 


s than 1 


%. 
SOURCE: Compiled from Farm Credit Administration data. 
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000,000. This is an increase of less 
than 1% over a year earlier. The 
increase during the past year was 
relatively small compared with the 
increases for both 1946 and 1947. 

The estimated farm mortgage 
debt for all lenders at the beginning 
of this year amounted to $7,660,- 
000,000, as compared with $7,154,- 
000,000 a year earlier. Table 3 shows 
the mortgage debt held by various 
lenders on the first of the year. Even 
with the increase in farm mortgage 
debt, there has been a substantial 
decline in the number of farm sales. 
Voluntary sales of farm real estate 
during the past year were 13% be- 
low the previous year and only half 
as high as during the peak years of 
1946-47. 


Free Savings Bond Ads 


IX newspaper advertisements have 
been prepared by the U. S. 
Treasury Savings Bond Division and 
the Advertising Council for use by 
the nation’s banks during the farm 
marketing periods to promote the 
sale to farmers of U. S. Savings 
Bonds. Proofs of these ads were re- 
cently sent to all banks in the coun- 
try by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The excellent 1952-1953 farmer 
bond purchase record was recounted 
in a letter signed jointly by Everett 
D. Reese, A.B.A. president, William 
H. Neal, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Savings Bond Committee, and Jesse 
W. Tapp, chairman, A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission. “We believe,” said 
the letter, “that use of the ads will 
not only increase the sale of Savings 
Bonds, but will also acquaint the 
general public, including farmers, 
with the versatile service offered by 
your bank.” 
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How a City Bank Assists Small Farmers 


Some Case Histories of How Bank Credit Has Enabled Small Farmers 
to Become Self-Sustaining and Independent on Limited Acreage 


This is the second article by MR. 
GOEBEL, who is farm loan officer of 
The Parkersburg (West Virginia) 
National Bank, on bank assistance 
to small farmers. 


we discussed the position of the 

“small farmer” in American 
agriculture—defined the term and 
pointed to him as a real source of 
new and undeveloped business for 
commercial banks. A number of 
factors contribute to the soundness 
and stability of the family - size 
farm. Chief among these is the con- 
tinuing ability of the small farmer 
to sustain himself and family from 
his efforts on the land itself. Small 
scale operation requires minimum 
initial capital, low operating cost, 
and permits diversification. In many 
cases these small operations are so 
skillfully managed and arranged the 
owner holds down a full-time job in 
industry. Until their operation is 
fully developed, the vast majority 
of these people work at least part 
time elsewhere. 

How may a commercial bank as- 
sist these people? Does a small 
farmer make a profitable bank cus- 
tomer? By what method does a 
bank attract the business of this 
segment of our rural population? 


ik last month’s issue of BANKING, 


FRANK L. GOEBEL 


Mr. Goebel, 
right, and Mr. 
Kirby are shown 
inspecting the 
Kirby dairy herd 
at Mineral Wells, 
West Virginia 


What bank services do they re- 
quire? Mr. and Mrs. William And- 
rick of Williamstown, West Vir- 
ginia, are well qualified to answer. 
Let Bill tell his own story. 


Self-Sustaining 


“I came out of the army eight 
years ago with a small paying job 
and a determination to become a 
farmer. Our first venture was small, 
all right—nine acres in fact. But it 
was a beginning. From it we pro- 
duced much of our living. Our bank 


Wayne Andrick— 
a future farmer 
and a future cus- 
tomer—is shown 
displaying a Na- 
tional 4-H calen- 
dar distributed by 
the bank 


gave us every encouragement and 
planned with us every step of the 
way. Today we own a fine 60-acre 
farm, fully stocked and equipped, 
producing a comfortable living. Our 
10 dairy cows bring in $3,600 a year 
and the farm produces most of their 
feed and much of our living. I am 
always being asked: ‘What do you 
mean by “living’’?’ By that we mean 
all the butter, milk, eggs, meat, and 
vegetables we need and enough 
canned products to see us through 
the winter. Translated into dollars 
and cents it’s a good income and 
there are other compensations dif- 
ficult to evaluate. But it would all 
have been out of the question had 
our bank lacked faith in us. In the 
past eight years they have granted 
us 13 separate loans totaling $12, 
855.78, of which we have repaid 
$9,755. These loans covered the pur- 
chase of our farm, some of the 
cows, seed, lime, equipment — even 
household appliances. Every loan 
was made with one object in mind— 
that ultimately we would be self- 
sustaining. Some time ago, I gave 
up my outside employment and now 
spend all of my time on my 40 
acres.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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No. 46 IN A SERIES OF FARM 


Thee-way partnership finds 


livestock financing profitable 


L-R Purina feeder Donald Johnson, dealer Zerle Myers, 
and banker Glenn Sherman, of Fairfield, lowa. 


There’s a real feeling of partnership between 
the First National Bank of Fairfield, Iowa, the 
Purina Dealer, and the farm population of that 
community. Here’s the way each “Partner” 
looks at it... 


THE BANKER... 


“When we use the value of livestock as part 
of the basis of a loan, we feel we should go all 
the way and include the cost of good supple- 
ment feed.” ...Glenn A. Sherman, Vice Pres., 


First National Bank, Fairfield, lowa 


THE FARMER... 


“I couldn’t get along without bank financ- 
ing... With it, I do a better job of feeding 
by using a program that will = meat, 
milk and eggs at maximum profit.” ... 
Donald Johnson, RFD 1, Fairfield, lowa 


THE PURINA DEALER... 


“We like to sell our customers Purina Chows 
on bank contracts...the banks are in the 
financing business, and we’re in the feed busi- 
ness. We think that makes a good team.”... 
Zerle Myers, Manager, 


Hayes Grain and Feed Co., Fairfield, lowa 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


Many bankers are proud of the prosperity 
they bring to farming communities by sound 
financing of feeding operations in dairy, cat- 
tle, hogs, broilers, poultry and turkeys. If you 
are such a man, you will find your Purina 
Dealer and Salesman glad to work with you 
on a business-like basis. Your salesman has a 
portfolio of forms and finance plans that have 
proved sound and profitable for other bank- 
ers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer—the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign—he’ll be glad 
to have the salesman call without any feel- 
ing of obligation. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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We Don’t Get Our Money’s Worth 
From Foreign Aid, G.S.B. Hears 


AMES BURNHAM, author of ‘“Con- 
tainment or Liberation?’ and 
other works in sociology and philos- 
ophy, in an address at The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, declared that 
the economic recovery accomplished 
with the help of American aid does 
not have a sound and lasting basis 
—with the exception of some of the 
smaller nations and possibly West- 
ern Germany. 

“Since the end of the War,” Mr. 
Burnham asserted, “cour Government 
has distributed substantially more 
than $50-billion to other nations, 
most of it in the form of outright 
grants of one sort or another. The 
exact figure is perhaps impossible 
to come by. The sums are scattered 
under dozens of headings, and no 
two estimates of the total agree. 
Moreover, there have been many in- 
direct distributions that are omitted 
from the usual summaries; for ex- 
ample: the expenditures of troops, 
occupation officials, and several hun- 
dred thousand administrative em- 
ployees in foreign nations; hidden 
distributions from secret funds; mil- 
itary expenditures for facilities; and 
various confidential costs. These in- 
direct distributions total many bil- 
lions and probably bring the over- 
all figure to $60-billion or more. 
This, remember, refers solely to gov- 
ernmental outlays. I am not dealing 
with expenditures, gifts, or invest- 
ments by private individuals or cor- 
porations, which is another problem. 


“This sum of money,” said Mr. 
Burnham, “is equal to approxi- 
mately $350 for each and every man, 
woman, and child in the United 
States. Think for a moment just 
what this means. If you have a wife 
and three children, it means that 
over the past eight years, your Gov- 
ernment, presumably as your rep- 
resentative, has distributed to for- 
eign nations $1,750 of your family 
funds. Do not suppose that this 
way of putting it is just a figure of 
speech. Even though it no doubt 
escaped your notice, that $1,750 has 
come right out of your family 
pockets. 

“In this matter of the $1,750 that 
we have contributed during these 
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past eight years to the foreign aid 
program,” he continued, “I wonder 
how many of us have ever asked 
ourselves what we have been get- 
ting for our money? However, as 
soon as we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, we are at once confronted with 
a difficulty. What have we wanted 
te buy? 

“. . . During these years of the 
aid program, France, Italy, Indo- 
nesia, India, Japan, and even Great 
Britain have become less rather than 
more reliable allies of the United 
States,’ Mr. Burnham asserted. 
“They are further away from us on 
the international issues that arise 
in the political, strategic, or eco- 
nomic fields, whether the problem 
is of checking aggression in Asia, 


recognizing Red China, or trading 
with Russia. They are softer, not 
harder, toward the blandishments 
of our Soviet enemy. 

“Moreover,” he continued, “jn 
their internal opinion, they are more 
anti-American, and less anti-com. 
munist and anti-Soviet than eight 
or five years ago. This fact is lg. 
mentable but true. In all France, 
not a single prominent newspaper is 
consistently anti-Soviet, much legs 
pro-American. In England five years 
ago, even communists never ex. 
pressed the kind of anti-American. 
ism that is today commonplace. As 
for India, a dinner guest who failed 
to denounce America would be 
dropped from polite society. We 
must not deceive ourselves with the 
fancy trapping of NATO—the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. NATO 
is worth no more than the strength 
and resolution of the 14 nations 
that compose it, and most of these 
nations are neither strong nor reso- 
lute.” 


Who We Are and What-We Do 


HE New York State Bankers As- 

sociation has established the 
Educational Foundation authorized 
by the membership at the 1953 con- 
vention. 

Aimed at providing ‘a dynamic 
and continuing program of action to 
inform the public of the important 
function that banking performs,” the 
Foundation will operate through 
committees and geographical units 
at three levels. A public relations 
committee is to be formed in each 
of eight regional groups, in addition 
to the association’s regular commit- 
tee. Also, there will be a public re- 
lations committee in each county of 
the state. These groups will cooper- 
ate closely with representatives of 
individual banks who will form the 
third or grass-roots level in the pro- 
gram. 

The action program will be start- 
ed with a public relations audit of 
every member bank. This will con- 
sist of check lists, covering all 
phases of internal and external func- 
tions, from which the association 
staff will be able to develop immed- 
iate targets for assistance to the 
banks. 

Communication channels will be 
established to provide a steady two- 


way flow of news, ideas, and current 
information, serving as a clearing 
house as well as an originating 
source for service and program ma- 
terial. 


‘An important function of the 
Foundation,” said Stanley A. Neil- 
son, 1953-54 president of the as- 
sociation, “will be to take issue with 
those contenders for public approval 
who seek support for their views by 
attacking our industry. In a more 
positive sense, however, the Founda- 
tion is being geared to disprove un- 
founded accusations even before 
they are made.... 

“Time and events,” Mr. Neilson 
asserted, “have made public educa- 
tion and the cultivation of public 
opinion compulsory. The fallacy that 
bankers seek to prosper at the ex- 
pense of other elements of the econ- 
omy must be dispelled for once and 
all. It is a matter of simple logic 
that no bank can prosper unless the 
nation and its people also prosper.” 

The director of the Foundation is 
C. William Green, formerly chair- 
man of the NYSBA’s Committee on 
Public Information and former di- 
rector of the A.B.A. Public Rela- 
tions Council. 
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SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


... Houston’s first with $10,000,000.00 Capital 
and $10,000,000.00 Surplus 


WILLINGNESS TO SERVE has been the 
secret of Second National’s growth. 
The construction of the new Second 
National Bank Building is the most 
important step in Second National’s 
long range plan to increase our 
capacity to serve you. 
Depend on Second National for all 
PLT of your correspondent banking needs. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1954 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


CASH $ 85,663,224.04 $ 10,000,000.00 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES 51,382,318.62 $137,045,542.66 Surplus .... 10,000,000.00 
Municipal Bonds and Undivided Profits. . wens 1,518,723.99 $ 21,518,723.99 


Other Securities............. 5,609,545.68 Reserved for Dividends... 350,000.00 
Loans and Discounts ............ 108,627,089.28 Reserved for Taxes, 


Commodity Loans................  22,391,057.29 131,018,146.57 Interest and Other Purposes 3,659,828.24 
Future Banking Home. 1,727,893.79 Letters of Credit... 8,200,409.98 
Other Real 300,001.00 Acceptances...... 4,507,807.72 

Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 Less Own Acceptances 

Interest Accrued on Investments. . 1,042,657.33 Held for Investment __2,266,571.50 2,241,236.22 


Customers Liability Under Deposits: 
Letters of Credit........... 8,200,409.98 Individual, Firm and 
Corporation......... 196,445,436.04 


2,235,146.22 Bank (Net)........ . 49,032,893.05 
26,854.37 United States... ... §,757,671.08 251,236,000.17 
$287,206,198.60 $287,206,198.60 


ONAL BANK. OF HOUSTON 


47 Years of Service to the Southwest 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 20 MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Recordak Commercial Micro- 
filmer isa low-cost, efficient unit which 
photographs the fronts, or fronts and 
backs of documents across the full 


film width. 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer 
combines microfilmer and film reader 
in one compact unit. Semi-automatic 
in operation. Just press a button to 
take pictures. 


hotographing 


The Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer 
photographs fronts and backs simul- 
taneously at 40-1 reduction ratio, 
highest available today. Six addi- 


tional features. 


\ 
= 
‘ 
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The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 
photographs fronts and backs simul- 
taneously at high-speed and high- 
reduction ratio. Endorses or cancels 
in same operation. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
is a desk-top unit with built-in auto- 
matic feeder. It photographs over 500 
checks per minute at 40-] reduction 
ratio. 


q| 500 checks a day...or 25,000? 


One of these Recordak Microfilmers will do the job at lowest per-picture cost 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer 
features Duo-type recording at high- 
reduction ratio! Also photographs 
documents up to 14 in. wide on full 


film width. 


ilmer 
eader 
matic 
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HE secret of operating at lowest cost is 

simply this: Use the microfilmer that fits 
your requirements. Pay for what you need— 
nothing more. 

Big bank or small, Recordak lets you match 
your requirements. It offers 6 types of micro- 
filmers designed for all banks, all budgets. And 
it shows you the per-picture cost—based on 
your volume—for each microfilmer. You know 
before you buy or rent which is best for you. 


If your bank is large, your choice may be the 
new Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer, which 
photographs the fronts and backs. of checks 
simultaneously at a 500 per minute clip. It costs 
$3300; rents for $76.50 per month. On the other 
hand, if volume is small, you may choose the 
Recordak Junior Microfilmer. It photographs 
25 or more checks per minute . . . can be pur- 
chased for $450 to $1200, according to model; 
rented for $17.50 to $25 per month. 


Whatever your needs, it will pay you to go to 
Recordak now. New illustrated folder gives you 
detailed side-by-side facts on Recordak equipment. 
Write for it today. Recordak Corporation (Subsid- 
iary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 
**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


ner FP..S. See the sensational Kodak 

yul- Verifax Printer, now distributed na- (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 

tio, tionally by Recordak. It makes 3 a . i 

di- copies of a document in 1 minute . . . originator of modern microfilming— 


NG 


for less than 4¢ each. 
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G.S.B. 
| Completes 
20th Session 


T: have real meaning, education must be converted 


into greater usefulness to oneself and to others, 

Everett D. Reese, president of the American Bank. 
ers Association, told the 320 members of the graduat- 
ing class of The Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers 
University. Mr. Reese, who is president of the Park 
National Bank of Newark, Ohio, delivered the charge 
to the class of 1954 at the School’s commencement ex- 
ercises, marking completion of the School’s 20th ses- 
sion. 

“Education without purpose is meaningless,” Mr. 
Reese told the graduating class. “One of the great 
needs in banking is to have a mental attitude of desir- 
ing to serve the financial needs of all of our people most 
competently and resourcefully. Each of you caught a 
vision of the value of continuing your education and 
did something about it. You made the sacrifices neces- 
sary to take this long step forward. It is to such men 
as you that banking must look for vision and leader- 
ship. To a large extent the future of banking is in 
your hands.” 

Diplomas at the commencement exercises were pre- 
sented by Joseph E. Hughes, chairman of the board 
of regents of the School, and president of The County 
Trust Company, White Plains, New York. Dr. Harold 
-Stonier, director of the School and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association, presided. 


Hill Award Presented 


During the commencement, the Richard W. Hill 
Award to the oldest member of the graduating class 
was presented to James W. Rowse, assistant treasurer 
of the Maine Savings Bank, Portland, Maine. The 
award was established several years ago in memory 
of the late Richard W. Hill, first registrar of the G.S.B., 
and to honor the oldest member of the graduating class 
for his interest in furthering banking education and 
the inspiration given to younger officers of banks. The 
citation reads: “The Richard W. Hill Award is pre 
sented to James W. Rowse by the Board of Regents 
of The Graduate School of Banking in recognition of 
his achievement as the oldest member of the class of 
1954. This Award is a testimonial to his interest and 
belief in adult education. He has exemplified that be 
lief by meeting successfully all the standards prescribed 
for a diploma of The Graduate School of Banking. In 
doing so, he has been an inspiration to younger bank 
officers and has enhanced the prestige of our calling.” 


Class Officers Elected 


During this year’s session, permanent officers of the 
Class of 1954 were elected. They are: Robert G. Mullen, 
assistant secretary, Continental Illinois National Bank 


BANKING 
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William Powers, G.S.B. Registrar; Everett D. Reese, A.B.A, President and president, Park National Bank, 


Newark, Ohio; Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president of Rutgers University; Dr. Harold Stonier, A.B.A. Executive Vice-President and G.S.B. Director; Dr, Joseph E. Hughes, 


5 


« 


The Graduate School of Bc king—Class of 1954 
| 


4A 


chairman of G.S.B. Board of Regents and president, County Trust Company, White Plains, New York; Dr. E. Sherman Adams, G.S.B. Assistant Director 


Seated in front of members of the graduating class are, left to right: 
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and Trust Company, Chicago, president; Ernest F. 
Stockwell, assistant manager, Berkeley Street Office, 
The First National Bank of Boston, secretary; and 
Warren K. Young, comptroller, Denver (Colorado) Na- 
tional Bank, class representative on the School’s board 
of regents. 

Three groups within the student body also elect of- 
ficers or committees to represent them in the activities 
of the School while they are on the Rutgers campus. 
This year the men in the savings management major 
elected William J. Hyland, Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, New Jersey, president; Robert K. Turney, 
Bridgeport Peoples Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, vice-president; and Robert D. Miller, Home 
Savings Bank, Boston, secretary. 

The students in the investments major elected two 
members to a sitanding committee to take the place of 
two graduating seniors. They are: Joseph Mazzola, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York City; 
and John M. Harris, Northern Minnesota National 
Bank, Duluth. 

Students taking the trust major also elected a com- 
mittee to represent them. Members are: Joseph T. 
Gough, Jr., National Bank of Commerce, Portland, 
Maine; Carter J. Lynch, Jr., American National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chattanooga; Stewart E. McFad- 
den, National Bank of Detroit; Thomas H. McGovern, 
Jr., Industrial Trust Company, Providence; Gerard K. 
Sandweg, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; Lewis 
W. Smith, Irving Trust Company, New York City; and 
Joseph F. Tierney, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
City. 


1,070 Bankers 


The student body at this year’s session was composed 
of 1,070 bank officers, representing 43 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and El Sal- 
vador. States west of the Mississippi sent 129 bankers; 
158 were from the deep South. 

The Graduate School was in session this year at 
Rutgers University from June 14 to 26. Graduation 
exercises were held on Friday, June 25. Classes occu- 
pied the daytime hours during the two weeks, with 
seminars and sub-majors in the evening. One of the 
seminars was conducted by Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury. The other 
featured James Burnham, author and former professor 
of philosophy at New York University. Other evening 
sessions consisted of three sub-major courses. 

Four major subjects are offered by the school— 
commercial banking, trusts, investments, and savings 
management. The faculty for the 1954 session num- 
bered 58 regular members and 34 special lecturers. 

Following is the complete roster of the Class of 1954: 


ALABAMA 


Lott, Ken L., Merchants National Bank, Mobile 
oN REGINALD G., American National Bank & Trust Company, 
Mobile 


SLEDGE, Epwarp S., II, First National Bank, Mobile 

Stivers, Ray J., Birmingham Trust National Bank, Birmingham 

TATE, WILLIAM B., Jr., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Montgomery 


ARKANSAS 


PENICK, EDWARD M., Worthen Bank & Trust Company, Little Rock 
PYEaTT, WAYNE W., The Searcy Bank, Searcy 


CALIFORNIA 
Drotet, Lewis E., Security Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego 


Kenway, Eric E., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles 
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ScHMITz, GEORGE W., Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco 

STOCKBRIDGE, FRANKLIN, Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles 

Warp, CaRL E., American Trust Company, San Mateo 

WARREN, Horatio, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Fullerton 3 

WEICHERT, BARTLEY G., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Marysville 


COLORADO 


CAVANAUGH, LESLIE H., Colorado National Bank, Denver 
YounG, WARREN K., The Denver National Bank, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


ANDERSON, CLYDE E., Bridgeport Peoples Savings Bank, Bridgeport 

Buck, CHARLES ALBERT, Society for Savings, Hartford 

—_— ——- S., Hartford National Bank & Trust Company, New 
ondon 

CHADWICK, FRANK G., JR., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
New Haven 

CONNELLY, JAMES T., Connecticut State Banking Department, 
Hartford 

Davis, Ropert N., Jr., State Savings Bank, Hartford 

C., Hartford National Bank & Trust Company, Hart- 
or 

GRILLO, GEorGE F., The First National Bank & Trust Company of 
New Haven, New Haven 

HorcHKIss, RAYMOND F., City Savings Bank, Bridgeport 

Hoyt, SPENCER S., The Tradesmens National Bank, New Haven 

LANGLEY, WILLIAM C., Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown 

PEASLEY, Pau A., The Stamford Trust Company, Stamford 

STANLEY, Lzo F., Society for Savings, Hartford 

STRICKLAND, JAMEs L., Hartford National Bank & Trust Company, 
New London 

TURNER, GILBERT C., Bristol Bank & Trust Company, Bristol 

VAUGHN, WILLIAM M., Jr., The First-Stamford National Bank & 
Trust Company, Glenbrook 

WILBER, CHARLES R., Burritt Mutual Savings Bank, New Britain 


DELAWARE 


Bo.Ton, A. CLEAVER, Equitable Security Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton 

DOHERTY, JAMES F., Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Wil- 
mington 

REECE, GEORGE A., Equitable Security Trust Company, Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BEHABETZ, JOHN J., The Riggs National Bank, Washington 

a Dyer J., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Wash- 
ngton 

CRINKLEY, W. DILLarRD, American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington 

RoBert P., The Riggs National Bank, Washington 

— RoBert J., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Wash- 
ngton 

RILey, JOSEPH H., National Savings & Trust Company, Washing- 
ton 

SMITH, WILLIAM H., The Riggs National Bank, Washington 


FLORIDA 


DYAL, CLAYBORNE D., Jr., First National Bank, Orlando 
cageeee. Raymonp E., Florida Bank & Trust Company, Winter 
ar 


Officers elected by the Class of 1954: Robert G. Mullen, 
left, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, permanent class president; and Ernest F. Stock- 
well, First National Bank of Boston, permanent secretary 
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GEORGIA 


Crowe, Nep E., The First National Bank & Trust Company, Macon 
a WILLIAM N., The First National Bank & Trust Company, 
acon 

DuNN, RoBERT H., Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 

FuRNIss, JAMEs P., Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta 

GopDsH. RoBerT E., Trust Company ot Georgia, Atlanta 

HaINES, WALTER L., Fourth National Bank, Columbus 

HILL, LaMar B., First National Bank, Cartersville 

MILLER, FRANK D., Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta 

—— JosEPH A., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, At- 
anta 

SoupDER, REDDING C., JR., The First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Macon 

Wray, CHARLES W., Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


IDAHO 


KUHN, CALVIN L., Idaho First National Bank, Idaho Falls 


ILLINOIS 


ey LUTHER C., American National Bank & Trust Company. 

icago 

EDLER, ANCIS C., Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 

Fairs, C. RONALD, La Salle National Bank, Chicago 

HUMPHREY, ROBERT C., Commercial National Bank, Peoria 

KAHN, HEnNrRY S., Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 

KIMMEL, JOHN, Mercantile National Bank, Chicago 

LEE, ROBERT C., Chicago Title & Trust Company, Chicago 

MILLER, GEORGE W., The First National Bank, Chicago 

MULLEN, ROBERT G., Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago 

Roos, RoLanpD C., The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 


INDIANA 


TETRICK, CYRIL E., First National Bank, Kokomo 
THOMPSON, H. REED, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis 


IOWA 


Come, WiLuIs O., Central National Bank & Trust Company, Des 
Moines 

Frost, DEE L., Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, Des Moines 
JORDAN, EDMUND H., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 


Burlington 
KANSAS 
KRUEGER, RALPH L., The Johnson County National Bank & Trust 
* Company, Prairie Village 
KENTUCKY 


KANE, CHARLES J., Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, 
Louisville 
ZETTEL, Houston F., Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, 


Louisville 
MAINE 


CUNNINGHAM, ALBERT H., Bar Harbor Banking & Trust Company, 
Bar Harbor 

PHILLIPS, JAMES A., Norway National Bank, Norway 

JAMES W., Maine Savings Bank, Portland 


MARYLAND 


Justis, CALVIN L., Mercantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
Baltimore 
MorFaT, JAMES, Mercantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Company, Balti- 


more 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ADAMS, Harry E., Jr., Haverhill Savings Bank, Haverhill 
AUSTIN, MALCOLM E., Middlesex County National Bank, Everett 


Pictured at the G. S. B. are, left to right: Merle E. Selecman, 
executive manager, A.B.A.; Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, Dep- 
uty to the Secretary of the Treasury; Dr. Harold Stonier, 
executive vice-president, A.B.A., and director of The 
Graduate School of Banking; A. L. M. Wiggins, chairman 
of ‘the board, The Bank of Hartsville, South Carolina 


BerGe, ANSGAR R., Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

Buiack, PauL G., National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

BRADLEY, HERBERT H., Old Colony Trust Seg ey Boston 
GOWER, STANLEY M., JR., Wellesley National » Wellesley Hills 
GRAHAM, JOHN F., Norfolk County Trust Company, Brookline 
Hines, ConraD H., Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 

Hopkins, JEROME I., National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

KENNEDY, WILLIAM R., Union Market National Bank, Watertown 
McCorRMACK, MARSHALL H., State Street’ Trust Company, Boston 
MIDDLETON, RoBert E., Brockton National Bank, Brockton 
MULLALLY, JOHN P., Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 
NEWCOMB, LAWRENCE, The First National Bank, Boston 
STOCKWELL, ERNEST F., JR., The First National Bank, Boston 
WETHERBEE, NATHANIEL G., Granite Trust Company, Quincy 
WILDE, WILLIAM J., The First National Bank, Boston 

WINNE, A. EVERETT, Springfield Institution for Savings, Springfield 


MICHIGAN 


BayHa, KENNETH L., First State Bank, Petoskey 
Gay, Howarp L., Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, Flint 
GROOVER, CHARLES E., Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, Flint 


MINNESOTA 


BUFFINGTON, ARTHUR C., First National Bank, Minneapolis 
CowAN, STANLEY A., American National Bank, St. Paul 
DEppPAa, JEROME M., Comptroller of the Currency, Minneapolis 
DREITZLER, RALPH J., Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis 
GOBLISCH, JAMES G., First Grand Avenue State Bank, St. Paul 


MISSOURI 


HINE, MAURICE, The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis 

Lackey, JOHN J., Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 

Muncy, Joyce K., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, St. Louis 

RICHARDSON, CHESTER L., Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 

aa 9 DELBERT I., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Kansas 
ity 

THOMAS, ROBERT E., Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City 

WINTER, ALBERT W., Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 


MONTANA 


DykstTRA, DANIEL, Union Bank & Trust Company, Helena 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CHANDLER, JAMES E., Indian Head National Bank, Nashua 
DALTON, JOHN F., Mechanicks National Bank, Concord 
FARMER, RALPH W., Merchants Savings Bank, Manchester 
SOUTHWORTH, FRANCIS N., First National Bank, Concord 


NEW JERSEY 


CANTILINA, ALEX J., First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Paterson 

EvaNs, HAROLD, Morris County Savings Bank, Morristown 

FincH, DONALD B., First National Bank & Trust Company, Kearny 

ForBes, Murray, Howard Savings Institution, Newark 

FOULKES, WILLIAM W., JR., Hudson Trust Company, Union City 

FREESWICK, JOHN J., County Bank and Trust Company, Passaic 

GILMARTIN, GEORGE V., Federal Trust Company, Newark 

HoGGER, JAMES, The Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City 

HuGuHEs, GeorGE G., Jr., Howard Savings Institution, Newark 

KLINGER, RaymMonp J., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Summit 

MacGrRaTH, WILLIAM S., Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

MASTERTON, HUGH M., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Paterson 

PaBstT, Emit L., Federal Trust Company, Newark 

RoBBINS, GEORGE G., Tradesmens Bank & Trust Company, Vineland 

STOLL, JOHN T., North Bergen Trust Company, North Bergen 

a Jack E., Maplewood Bank & Trust Company, Maple- 
woo 

WRIGHT, DoucG.uas C., Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 


NEW YORK 


BAKER, SEWARD J., Harlem Savings Bank, New York 

BrIcK, MAURICE J., Brick Discount Corporation, Buffalo 

CoRerAe KENNETH, Richmond County Savings Bank, Staten 
Islan 

CLIFFORD, Patrick J., The Franklin National Bank, Franklin 
Square 

CoLn, WILLIAM H., The Hanover Bank, New York 

COLLINS, JOHN A., The Chase National Bank, New York 

Davis, Prerce M., Irving Trust Company, New York 

De Hart, ARTHUR W., Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

— GEORGE W., Discount Corporation of New York, New 
York 

De PaLMA, JoHN T., Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 

DONAHOE, JAMES J., Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

DRISCOLL, WALTER G., East River Savings Bank, New York 

EDINGER, ROBERT H., First Trust & Deposit Company, Syracuse 

Feit, BENJAMIN, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

FICHTEL, RUDOLPH R., American Bankers Association, New York 

FisHER, Davip N., The Hanover Bank, New York 

FLEISS, JOSEPH H., JR., The National City Bank of New York, 
New York 

Fox, JoHN F., Security Trust Company, Rochester 

FREDERICKS, La VERNE L., Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester 

GARRICK, GREGORY K., Bankers Trust Company, Jamaica 

GLEASON, HAROLD V., Hamburg Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

GODDARD, RALPH F., Eastchester Savings Bank, Mount Vernon 

HALLIDAY, DONALD A., United States Trust Company, New York 

HAYDEN, LUKE S., Syracuse Savings Bank, Syracuse 

HEMINK, LLoyp W., The Marine Trust Company of Western New 
York, Buffalo 

Henry, RicHarp S., Jamaica Savings Bank, Fresh Meadows 

Hertz, RupotF H., The Merchants Bank of New York, New York 

ELMER L., Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company, 

uffalo 

HorRNER, WILLIAM M., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

Houtg, J. BARKER, Troy Savings Bank, Troy 

Hutton, RayMonpd F., Columbus Trust Company, Newburgh 

HYLAND, THOMAS M., The County Trust Company, White Plains 
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ATTENDANCE BY STATES—1954 


1956 Total 
16 

1 5 
20 

7 


1954 1955 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


wah: 


10 
27 
6 
27 
1 
22 
9 
10 


Of 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio ... 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


— 


KF NAF 


00 Do 


Op 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


El Salvador 
Puerto Rico 


| 
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JOHNSTONE, JOHN M., Jr., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
New York 
KAESTNER, FRANK W., The Hanover Bank, New York 
KEEGAN, Haro.tp J., Manufacturers National Bank, Troy 
Knott, JoHN S., Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New York 
— LEONARD J., The National City Bank of New York, Brook- 
n 
KOECHEL, JosSePH B., The Bank of New York, New York 
KOLKEBECK, ARNOLD W., Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
Krousg, HENRY A., Albany Savings Bank, Albany 
EDMUND, First of Boston International Corporation, New 
or 
LELLEK, MarRK, The County Trust Company, Larchmont 
Lewis, HAROLD W., Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
LiviIncston, JoHN W., Marine Trust Company of Western New 
York, Buffalo 
“~% FREDERICK W., New York State Banking Department, New 
or 
McGRATH, JOHN D., Marine Trust Company of Western New York, 
Niagara Falls 
McLOUGHLIN, Frank B., Jr., Union Square Savings Bank, New 
or. 
MARPLE, WILLIAM E., Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
Mayer, Rosert G., Bank of America N.T. & oA. New York 
a a EverFrt O., Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, New 
or. 
MILLER, CHARLES H., Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
MINEHAN, JOSEPH J., Marine Midland Trust Company, New York 
Param, Pulp V., First of Boston International Corporation, New 
or 


SU NAnAM, JoHN J., New York State Banking Department, New 


gin JosmPH F., Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New 


or 
NIRMAIER, JOHN A., Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 
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Savings Management Group Officers, I. to r.: President, 

William J. Hyland, Howard Savings Institution, Newark, 

N. J.; secretary, Robert D. Miller, Home Savings Bank, 

Boston; vice-president, Robert K. Turney, Bridgeport- 
Peoples Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PraARCE, HAROLD A., Kings County Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

PETERS, FLoyp A., Columbus Trust Company, Newburgh 

PicKsLAY, F. FRITH, Jr., Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
New York 

QUACKENBUSH, LAWRENCE E., Federal Reserve Bank, New York 

Russo, DANIEL, Bushwick Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

Sampson, RAYMOND H., City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New 
York 

SavipGE, EpGar T., American Bankers Association, New York 

SAWERS, ANDREW S., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

SELVAGE, JOHN C., Irving Trust Company, New York 

SNEED, Howarpb, The Chase National Bank, New York 

StaM, ALFRED E., The County Trust Company, Tarrytown ; 

STEADMAN, EpwarpD G., Nassau County National Bank, Rockville 
Centre 

STeTKa, Lupwie J., The Bank for Savings, New York 

STEVENS, JOHN W., City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York 

STOCKDALE, JOHN H., The Chase National Bank, New York 

a ol gaan JoHN F., New York State Banking Department, New 

or 

THULIN, MARTIN S., Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester 

TIETJEN, WALTER H., Bowery Savings Bank, New York 

WALL, CHARLES B., The Marine Trust Company of Western New 
York, Kenmore 

WALSH, DANIEL J., The National City Bank, New York 

WALTON, A. CHESTER, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 

WEINMANN, RAYMOND V., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, ° 
New York 

WERNER, JOSEPH L., Hamburg Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

WILLARD, RAYMOND L., National Bank & Trust Company, Norwich 

Wooster, IvAN G., Binghamton Savings Bank, Binghamton 

Wortuy, Rosert C., The Community Savings Bank, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEARD, WILBUR F., Commercial & Industrial Bank, Fayetteville 

BROWN, ARTHUR W., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Raleigh 

Draper, Epson V. S., Planters National Bank & Trust Company, 
Rocky Mount 

HARRISS, MEADER W., JR., National Bank of Sanford, Sanford 

Koontz, Doueuas J., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Asheville 

McDavip, JAMES E., Sr., First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Fayetteville 

PADGETT, JAMES CALVIN, Citizens Bank, Charlotte 

WENTZ, MAURICE H., American Trust Company, Charlotte 

Wor.ey, BLAND W., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, High Point 


OHIO 


BARKER, EDWARD E., Jr., The National City Bank, Cleveland 

CuHaseE, Day L., Old Phoenix National Bank, Medina 

FARRAR, WILLIAM H., The Huntington National Bank, Columbus 

——- RIcHARD R., Winters National Bank & Trust Company, 
ayton 

Harper, WILLIAM W., First National Bank, Zanesville 

Juuius, CARL H., The Toledo Trust Company, Toledo 

KLEMMT, Ray M., Central Trust Company, Cincinnati 

McKNIGHT, JOHN F., The Richland Trust Company, Mansfield 

ORIN, JAMES E., Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 

Pruitt, CHARLES C., JR., Fairfield National Bank, Lancaster 

Rep, Ropert A., The National City Bank, Cleveland 

RICHARDS, ROBERT W., Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland 

Von Ins, Roy E., City National Bank & Trust Company, Columbus 

VUNDERINK, RUSSELL E., The National City Bank, Cleveland 

WILSON, JOHN R., Central National Bank, Cleveland 
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OKLAHOMA 


SLOAN, KENNETH N., The Liberty National Bank & Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALEXANDER, J. Beatty, The First National Bank, Philadelphia 

ALLER, J. B., The First National Bank, Grove City | 

BREYER, WALTER JR., Wolfe and Company, Philadelphia 

BRUBACH, Davin J., Union National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

CarRTER, HaROLD, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 

CHAPMAN, Harry MorGAaNn, The Colonial Trust Company, Wilkins- 
bur; : 

yf LEONARD T., Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia 

Farr, Henry C., Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia | 

FRANKLIN, ROBERT D., The First National Bank, Philadelphia _ 

GRAHAM, RosBert E., York National Bank & Trust Company, York 

GREB, WILBERT S., William Penn Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh 

Gross, W. Davip, Snyder County Trust Company, Selinsgrove 

JACKMAN, RICHARD L., Mill Hall State Bank, Mill Hall 

JOHNSON, Harry E., The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

Ka.ick, Meparp K., Bryn Mawr Trust Company, Bryn Mawr 

KELLER, Pau. J., Farmers Bank and Trust Company, Lancaster 

KNIER, LAWRENCE T., Robert Morris Associates, Philadelphia 

LaMON, RUSSELL, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 

LEIGH, JOHN L., The Pennsylvania Company for Banking & Trusts, 
Philadelphia 

Lewis, RaLPH G., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Phila- 
delphia 

Liaw, CALVIN A., Lock Haven Trust Company, Lock Haven 

LONGDEN, THOMAS E., The Pennsylvania Company for Banking & 
Trusts, Philadelphia 

McCorp, Howarp R., Stroudsburg Security Trust Company, 
Stroudsburg : 

McTaGGarT, JOHN, Jr., The Pennsylvania Company for Banking & 
Trusts, Philadelphia 

MaRSHALL, JAMES M., Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 

Myers, Harotp A., The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

O'CONNOR, WILLIAM A., First National Bank, Howard 

PrRIcE, RoBERT R., Bank of Elizabeth, Elizabeth 

RHODES, EDWARD A., Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

RICHIE, RUSSELL W., Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadel- 

hia 

SANDERSON, NORMAN H., Colonial Trust Company, Turtle Creek 

SCHABACKER, DavipD M., The First National Bank of Erie, Erie 

SoweErRBy, GEORGE W., Forty Fort State Bank, Forty Fort 

WETZEL, H. Myron, The Wyoming National Bank, Wilkes-Barre 

Womer, RosBert D., Lebanon County Trust Company, Lebanon 


RHODE ISLAND 


HARRINGTON, WILLIAM, Savings Bank of Newport, Newport 

KOLLER, HENRY F., Industrial National Bank, Providence 

WORTHINGTON, NORMAN T., Citizens Trust Company & Citizens 
Savings Bank, Cranston 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HUNTLEY, CHARLES E., The Commercial Bank & Trust Company, 
Columbia 
Wuite, JAMEs B., Citizens Bank, Fountain Inn 
TENNESSEE 


COPPEDGE, WALTER P., American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chattanooga 


Left to right: A. S. Johnson, Comptroller of Rutgers Uni- 
versity; William Powers, Registrar of G. S. B.; Dr. Harold 
Stonier, Director of G. S. B. 


BANK OFFICERS AT 1954 SESSION 


Title 1954 1955 1956 Total 
Vice President ... oe 30 80 
Assistant Vice President....... 57 137 
Cashier 40 
Assistant Cashier 204 
Assistant Trust Officer........ 91 
ll 
Assistant Secretary .......... 70 
Assistant Treasurer .......... 95 
ll 
Assistant Comptroller ....... 1 
Branch Manager 20 
Assistant Branch Manager.... 18 
Department Head .........:.. 1 49 
Assistant Department Head... 16 
Examiner ..... 52 
Miscellaneous ... ss 87 


1,070 


Pease, WILLIAM G., JR., Union Planters National Bank, Mem- 
phis 
Wrckorr, JOHN C., II, The First National Bank, Memphis 


TEXAS 


BROWN, WYLIE D., National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio 

CoRLEY, DONALD M., American National Bank, Beaumont 

EDENS, EDWARD C., JR., Second National Bank, Houston 

GARDINER, GORDON, Citizens National Bank, Waco 

GEYER, EUGENE, First National Bank, Fort Worth 

Gray, JOHN E., First National Bank, Beaumont 

KILMAN, HERMAN W., Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas 

McKENZIE, ALEX W., Tyler Bank & Trust Company, Tyler 

MAYES, THORPE A., JR., El Paso National Bank, El Paso 

SANCHEZ, RAMIRO, Laredo National Bank, Laredo 

TysBor, Louis P., Second National Bank, Houston 

ba ma HENRY G., JR., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
allas 


UTAH 
COWAN, FrANcIs J., Walker Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


ADAMS, Roscoe S., JrR., The Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville 

ANDERSON, PAUL M., The Bank of Virginia, Richmond 

BurRGESS, EpwarpD H., Seaboard Citizens National Bank, Norfolk 

BuRKE, JOHN E., The Citizens National Bank, Front Royal 

CREERY, PRESLEY T., Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

CURTIS, WALTER R. S., Petersburg Savings & American Trust 
Company, Petersburg 

DICKERSON, J. GORDON, JR., Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

EDMUNDS, ARTHUR H., Bank of Clarke County, Berryville 

HOLMES, PRESTON T., State-Planters Bank & Trust Company, 
Richmond 

JEFFERSON, LLOyD U., Sr., State-Planters Bank & Trust Company, 
Hopewell 

MUuIRE, EARL B., State-Planters Bank & Trust Company, Richmond 

ORGAIN, JOHN B., Jr., The Bank of Virginia, Richmond 

EDWARD F., Jr., First & Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mon 

SCHMIED, WILLIAM C., The Central National Bank, Richmond 

TYLER, JOHN, JR., First & Merchants National Bank, Richmond 

WEBB, PAUL, Bank of Hampton Roads, Hampton 

Wooplk, FRED R., First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke 


WEST VIRGINIA 
SELLARS, OscaR W., The Charleston National Bank, Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


BLAHA, ROLAND W., The Commercial & Savings Bank, Monroe 

NORRIS, FRANK W., The Bank of Commerce, Milwaukee 

O'NEILL, PAUL F., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Madison 
ALASKA 

GIBSON, JAMES A., First National Bank, Ketchikan 


The Graduate School of Banking’s session next 
year at Rutgers University will be June 13-25 
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Why the PITTCOMATIC HINGE 


is a wise investment for your bank 


@ All over the country, bankers 
recognize the Pittcomatic as “the 
nation’s finest automatic door 
opener.” In fact, they have reported 
actual new business being traceable 
to the installation of Pittcomatic 
Hinges. For this device permits 
opening of heavy Herculite Doors 
at a touch! And, through such in- 
stallations, their buildings have 
achieved a brighter, more modern 
look; old customers have been 


pleased, new ones have been at- 


tracted. 
The operation of the Pittcomatic 


is truly magic-like. It operates on 
a simple hydraulic principle. There 
are no critical adjustments. No 
periodic attention is required, once 
the controls have been set. It is a 
double-acting power hinge, without 
visible operating mechanism. En- 
tirely self-contained, the Pittcomatic 
functions on 110-volt house current. 
A one-third horsepower motor, 
which operates this hinge, is as in- 
expensive to run as a conventional 
home refrigerator. 

For full details on the Pittco- 
matic, fill in and return the coupon. 


Here’s how the Pittco- 
matic operates: The power 
unit supplies hydraulic power 
to the hinge under the door 
through 36” copper lines. A 
10-volt circuit in the handle 
passes through the control 
box and activates the power 
unit. The action of the door 
can be regulated by adjust- 
ments provided in the con- 
trol box and the hinge. It is 
a safe door, because no power 
can build up. 


POWER UNIT 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 4307, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me com- 
plete information on the Pittcomatic door 


PITTCOMATIC 


-.. the nation’s finest 
automatic door opener 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


PLATE Giass 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Oklahoman’s 
Good Advice 


Includes Savings Bonds 


HE tenant was doubtful. “But, 
Mr. Priddy, who would buy that 
much spinach ?” 

C. L. Priddy, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Mc- 
Alester, patiently went over his idea 
again. 

“Look,” he told the tenant, “I 
bought that 350 acre farm you live 
on for $2,700. We’ve spent around 
$1,000 in improvements. I think we 
can make money growing spinach. 
We won’t have any trouble selling it 
because no one else is growing it 
in these parts. Let’s try 45 acres 
this year and see what happens.” 

What happened is typical of the 
advice C. L. Priddy has been giving 
farmers of McAlester and his trade 
territory for many years. The 45 
acres made two tons of spinach per 
acre on the 30 acres that were har- 
vested. The rest was turned under 
and planted to onions. The first year 
Mr. Priddy got $3,300 back on his 
investment of around $3,700. The 
second year his share was $2,800. 
Then he sold the farm to the tenant. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Mr. 
Priddy was approached by a group 
of Oklahoma businessmen and asked 


to be one of the district chairmen 
for southeast Oklahoma in the sale 
of U. S. Savings Bonds. He had 13 
counties assigned to him and was 
expected to make sure that these 
counties reached their quotas in 
War Bonds. 


A Record of Hard Work 


The district chairman covered a 
lot of territory. He would do his 
regular bank work during the day 
and, when night came, would drive 
400 and 500 miles tending to his 
Government’s financial affairs. This 
he kept up until one day he could 
go no further and landed in the hos- 
pital for a complete rest. Even there 
he continued to promote the sale of 
Savings Bonds in his section of the 
state. The record bears out his hard 
work. The accumulative purchases 
of Series E and H Savings Bonds in 
Pittsburg County from January 
1943 through April 1954 amount to 
$17,203,766. 

In order to sell a commodity you 
have to believe in it, Mr. Priddy 
says. “I believe there couldn’t be 
a sounder investment than U. S. 
Savings Bonds and I tell farm people 


Banker Priddy and a 
4-H member intently 
watch the judges 
during a fat lamb 
contest. Cash prizes 
won by 4-H and FFA 
members in Pitts- 
burg County usually 
zo into U. S. Savings 
Bonds for a fund 
that will start a live- 
stock herd or sheep 
flock later on 


and others that, for retirement pur- 
poses, they are the best investment 
I know. There are lots of. prospects 
for Savings Bond purchases among 
farm people. If it were not for the 
Savings Bonds program I know a 
lot of farmers who wouldn’t have 
anything today. I only have to give 
these folks a small reminder; they 
do the rest,” he says. 

The Pittsburg County banker is 
a community leader. One of the 
pioneer developers of the Southeast 
Oklahoma region, Mr. Priddy is in- 
terested in anything that might lead 
to its continuing prosperity. South- 
east Oklahoma is not a rich section 
of the state. Many years ago the 
fertile topsoil washed from the hill- 
sides into the valleys. Some bottom 
lands are rich, but mostly farm 
folks there have a rough time try- 
ing to eke out a living on the de- 
nuded hillsides. 


Honored by 4-H 


In community activities, Mr. 
Priddy has been a Mason for 30 
years and a worker in the Boy Scout 
movement for 25 years. Five years 
ago, he was given the highest award 
of the Oklahoma 4-H movement for 
his 20 years of support. 

“TI have never lost a penny on 
loans made to 4-H or FFA boys or 
girls to buy club projects,” Mr. 
Priddy said. “However, there was 
one chicken deal that looked like it 
wouldn’t pan out. But, right at the 
last minute, everything worked out 
and our record was saved.” 

Mr. Priddy was born 53 years 
ago on a farm near the town of 
Canadian, Oklahoma, coming to 
McAlester in 1924. He had worked 
as a youth for an oil company for 
several years and had kept books 
for the Canadian State Bank. The 
utility clerk position in the National 
Bank of McAlester was a good job. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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faster 
customer service 


a complete 
accounting job 


simplified operation 


reduced expenses 


Picture of the year in any bank is the installation of Sensimatic 
window-posting machines. Each Sensimatic posts ledger and passbooks, 
balances cash, proves posting accuracy and posts ledger controls. . . 
assuring prompt window service for customers and new teller efficiency. 
It works easily on unit or dual posting systems. And a Sensimatic 
combines savings, mortgage loan, and installment loan accounting in one 
job, too. Add Sensimatic’s famed ease of operation and there’s 

your answer to savings accounting problems. Available in both one- 

and two-teller models. Call your Burroughs branch for a demonstration. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Burroughs 


More and more banks 
are using this new 


premium success! 


Promotions build sales, 
traffic and goodwill... 


all women 


desire... 


Write for details today! 


VOSTERS 


Nurseries and Greenhouses Inc. 
SECANE, PENNA. 


Contact 


Japan 
Through 


TheF'UJI BANK ita. 


Use our general banking facilities. 
Head Office 
Ote-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Branches 
184 throughout Japan 
. Overseas Offices 
London, New York and Calcutta 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


Eighteen years later he was direct- 
ing the bank, and has been in com- 
plete charge for the past 12 years. 
Elmer Hale, president of the bank, 
is inactive. 

The rise of the National Bank of 
McAlester is almost a Horatio Alger 
tale. It was started with $15,000, 
27 years ago. Today it has undivided 
profits and reserves of $950,000, all 
earned except $60,000, and has paid 
a dividend to stockholders every 
year. It has grown to $11,500,000 
in deposits. In its radius of 40 to 
50 miles, it serves hundreds of rural 
families. 


Annual Livestock Event 


Each year the bank sponsors the 
Pittsburg County livestock show. 
All participants are entertained at 
a banquet held in the Aldridge Hotel 
in McAlester and a prominent speak- 
er is provided. There are usually 
from 150 to 200 boys and girls and 
adults attending the affair. Thrift 
and livestock development are the 
keynote of each banquet. 

The entire board of directors is 
vitally interested in Chamber of 
Commerce projects. Bringing in new 
industry is high on the calendar. 
Mr. Priddy serves as president of 
the McAlester Industries, a group 
of men who have formed a nonprofit 
organization with a capital structure 
of $200,000, made up of donations 
from McAlester businessmen. Pri- 
mary purpose of the organization is 
to bring industry to McAlester. The 
organization, only a few years in 
operation, has already brought a 
garment factory to town which em- 
ploys 750 women and has an an- 
nual payroll of $1,600,000. An air- 
plane parts manufacturer is inter- 
ested in moving to McAlester, and, 
when he does, more than 600 men 
will be employed there. The or- 
ganization purchases factory sites 
and has them available for leasing, 
on very liberal terms, to various in- 
dustries wanting to locate there. 

Probably one of the most valuable 
pieces of advice that Mr. Priddy 
has given farmers and ranchers of 
the McAlester trade territory was 
his opinion on the livestock situa- 
tion. Three years ago he warned 
farmers that cattle prices would 
likely decline. 

“Sell your unthrifty animals, in- 
vest in U. S. Savings Bonds, and 
weather the storm,” he urged, after 


admonishing them to take a good 
look at their financial condition and 
at their herds. 

As a result, herds were culled, 
Farmers tightened the livestock 
hatches for the price storm ahead, 
Seventy-five percent of the farmers 
of the county heeded his advice, 
They invested in Savings Bonds and 
savings accounts. The other 25% 
had rough sledding. But due to good 
financial advice, they, too, weathered 
the price storm. In fact, in 27 years 
the National Bank of McAlester has 
never had a foreclosure on a cattle- 
man. 

In summing up his activities in 
U. S. Savings Bonds activities, Mr. 
Priddy points out: “Some bankers 
think that money invested in Say- 
ings Bonds is gone forever. But it 
isn’t. It comes right back to the 
bank, and some day it may come 
back when we need it most.” 

Yes, the farm boy from Canadian 
County has made quite an impact 
on the daily business life of Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma, and its surround- 
ing territory. If you don’t believe 
it just walk down the street and 
ask the merchants in the stores. 
Everyone we asked went into de- 
tail about the numerous constructive 
projects stemming from his activi- 
ties. This is the best test of a man’s 
ability—what the home folks think. 


General Taxation is one General 
that may end wars. 


Every few days the Russians make 
fresh proposals about world prob- 
lems, which is the kind they know 
how to make best. 


Those Republican politicians who 
would like to break the Solid South 
should remember the boll-weevil has 
been trying to do it for a century. 


Modern version: The sun never 
sets on American aid. 


All things come to him who waits, 
including old age. 


Appearance has much to do with 
one’s success, but no more than suc- 
cess has to do with appearance. 


Russia’s policy is to halve and to 
hold. 
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Yesterday’s losses can be insured now! Get all the details on this new, money-saving 


Indemnity’s new excess Bankers’ Blanket Bond Blanket Coverage from your Indemnity Company 


Agent. He will be glad to show you how easily it 


insurance provides catastrophe protection for dis- 
can be fitted into your present insurance program. 


covered losses in excess of a specified underlying 


amount. It applies whether the losses occurred be- 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


fore the bond was written or while it is in force. 
NORTH AMERICA 


If you like, you can buy this new coverage to 
‘ " - One of the North America Companies, which are headed 
provide excess protection on employee dishonesty ® by insurance Company of North Amertea, founded 1792 


only. And it is available at reduced, low rates. PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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GOVERNOR HOWARD 
PYLE of Arizona signs a 
proclamation in honor of 
the 87th observance of 
Canada’s founding on 
July 1, 1954. At right rear 
is Rudolf G. Zepeda, vice- 
president of the Valley 
National Bank’s foreign 
department, who was re- 
quested by the Canadian 
Embassy in Washington 
to coordinate the observ- 
ance in Arizona. At left 
rear is Carl A. Bimson, 
president of the Valley 
National Bank. Mr. 
Zepeda, as shown in the 
article on this page, has 
been responsible for a sub- 
stantial growth in import- 
export trade between Ca- 
nadian and Arizona busi- 
ness firms 


Foreign Trade 


Blooms in the Desert 


CHARLES W. PINE 


The author is on the staff of the 
Valley National Bank of Phoenix. 


the foreign department of the 

Valley National Bank of Phoe- 
nix. It’s the story of an enterprising 
inland bank, located in a nonreserve 
city, that finances more than a mil- 
lion dollars in foreign trade trans- 
actions each month and enjoys a 
steadily expanding business with 
banks, firms, and individuals in 40 
foreign countries. 

Equally as remarkable as the 
flourishing contacts developed by a 
foreign department whose offices are 
located “in the midst of the Arizona 
desert” is the fact that this thriving 
operation is less than a decade old. 

It was conceived in the mind of 
Walter R. Bimson in 1932, when he 
left Chicago to assume the Valley 
National’s presidency. Mr. Bimson 
was convinced that a profitable po- 
tential for a foreign department ex- 
isted—despite the bank’s location in 
an inland city with a population 
then barely over the 40,000 mark. 


[ite an intriguing story in 


74 


It was not until the closing months 
of 1944, however—when Valley Na- 
tional had become the largest bank 
in the 8-state Rocky Mountain area 
—that Mr. Bimson handed Rudolf 
G. Zepeda, then assistant vice-presi- 
dent, the assignment of “organizing 
and developing a complete foreign 
department.” 

It was an admittedly difficult one. 
Mr. Zepeda had numerous contacts 
“south of the Border” and in Can- 
ada, but the import-export business 
was a new field to him. He immedi- 
ately subscribed to every publica- 
tion he could find on the subject, 
studied scores of books and manuals, 
and wrote to foreign trade author- 
ities all over the world, frankly ask- 
ing for advice. 


How To Begin 


When he was satisfied he had a 
sound grasp of the many and com- 
plex functions of his new depart- 
ment, Mr. Zepeda swung into action. 
He began soliciting foreign banks 
for correspondent accounts; he drew 
up schedules of conditions for them, 
devised his own controls systems 
and commercial letter of credit 


forms, and established travelers’ let- 
ters of credit in every country where 
he succeeded in setting up a banking 
relationship. The Valley Bank’s net- 
work of correspondents widened 
rapidly; by 1950 it included key 
banks throughout Mexico, several of 
the leading banks of Canada, and 
representative institutions in more 
than a score of overseas nations. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Zepeda was also 
busy making Arizona business firms 
import-export conscious. As chair- 
man of the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce’s foreign trade commit- 
tee, he staged a number of clinics 
to explain the mechanics involved 
in obtaining and financing foreign 
trade. In 1945, the Valley Bank pur- 
chased the First National Bank of 
Nogales. Today, Nogales is the sec- 
ond busiest port of entry on the en- 
tire United States-Mexico border and 
the gateway to the fast developing 
West Coast area of the latter nation. 
In less than 10 years, Mr. Zepeda’s 
department has racked up a multi- 
million-dollar volume in the credit 
field alone —including letters of 
credit for domestic and foreign 
trade financing, travelers’ letters of 
credit, acceptances and bills of ex- 
change financing, and foreign cor- 
respondent discounts. In addition, 
a substantial bank-by-mail deposit 
business has been developed with 
customers throughout the world. 


And Now— 


Last year, Arizona ranked 29th 
among the 46 U. S. Customs dis- 
tricts, with a total import-export 
volume of $85,000,000. Arizona 
products shipped to Mexico alone 
totaled $43,000,000—and a good per- 
centage of it was financed through 
the Valley Bank. The product list 
ranges from metals and machinery 
to chemicals and canned foodstuffs. 

Encouraged by Mr. Zepeda and 
his staff, a number of Arizona en- 
terprises now number Canadian 
sources among their best eustomers. 
Arizona grapes and cantaloupes, for 
example, bring premium prices in 
the marketplaces of Montreal and 
Toronto. But it’s a two-way street. 
Arizona sells copper to Canada and 
buys wheat from it in return. Ca- 
nadian-mined aluminum is fabri- 
cated in Phoenix, and Arizona-grown 
cotton finds a ready market in Ca- 
nadian textile circles. 

In addition to the complicated 
functions that mark the operation 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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NATIONAL HOME 
MORTGAGES ARE 
SOUND LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENTS 


NATIONAL 


Today’s families demand houses 
that are both pleasing in appear- 
ance and designed for easy living. 
National homes win public accept- 
ance everywhere because of their 
advanced styling and step-saving 
floor plans, as well as their low cost. 
Investigate the many advantages 
offered by National Homes mort- 
gages for your investment program. 


A recent article in Redbook Magazine 
entitled “Blueprint for Luxury” de- 
scribes and pictures the new National 
Ranger. You may have a full-color 
reprint on request. 


© 0.1954 


Nation’s Largest Producers of Quality Homes 
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BOARD 


of 
DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace 
Chairman 
James E. Shelton 
President 


Chester A. Rude 


Chairman 
Executive Committee 


Lloyd L. Austin 
Vice President 
Elmo H. Conley 
Attorney 
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Surgeon 


em FLOWER SEED PRODUCTION in Southern 
California leads the world, and accounts 
for nearly three-fourths the total United 
States “crop: Value of this important 
local commodity is about $2 million 
annually. Southern California’s unique 
combination of favorable climatic con- 
ditions is responsible for its pre-emi- 
nence in this field. Most important pro- 
duction area is the Lompoc-Santa Maria 
Valley region of Santa Barbara County. 
This section alone yields more than half 
the flower seeds grown in the U.S., with 


a 1953 value of $1' million. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1875S 


STATEMENT °F CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government 
Securities 
State and Municipal 
Securities 
Other Bonds and 
Securities 
Loans (less reserves) 
Certificates of Interest of Commodity 
Credit Corporation 
Earned Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Liability— Accept. and L/C 
Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 37,500,000.00 
Surplus 42,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. 48,559,666.49 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Interest Collected—Unearned 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits—Time .... $ 634,404,079.46 
—Demand. 1,253,460,042.65 


$ 396,608,939.22 


1,108,262,665.53 
504,350,413.66 


15,574,479.73 
7,913,716.85 
4,041,061.77 
3,930,563.20 
103,710.41 


$2,040,785,550.37 


$ 128,559,666.49 
15,923,166.64 
4,125,714.08 
4,041,061.77 
271,819.28 


1,887,864,122.11 
$2,040,785,550.37 


Securities carried at $207,467,221.15 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 


purposes as required or permitted by law. 


140 Offices and Branches serving Central and Southern California. 


Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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of any successful foreign depart. 
ment operation, the Valley Bank 
spends considerable time aiding 
present and potential customers to 
locate new import and export mar. 
kets—all with an eye to developing 
foreign commerce. 

Literally thousands of letters of 
introduction have been prepared for 
customers traveling abroad. A re. 
markably comprehensive credit in- 
formation file has been built up, 
Available at a moment’s notice is 
the latest information on trade pos- 
sibilities, current conditions in for- 
eign markets, and various govern- 
mental regulations. 

Last year Mr. Zepeda was named 
to the Department of Commerce's 
newly organized export advisory 
committee. When the appointment 
was announced in the press, he was 
rightfully described as a specialist 
in this country’s business relation- 
ships with Mexico and the Latin 
American countries. In addition to 
this assignment, he also serves on 
the Commerce Department’s West 
Coast advisory group. He is a past 
president of the Arizona Bankers 
Association. 


A Few Rules 


He says: “In dealing with a for- 
eign country, make certain you're 
thoroughly acquainted with its geog- 
raphy, customs, and traditions. 
Never try to impose your way of 
thinking on your foreign friends. 
Remember that a thoroughly in- 
formed and tactful foreign trader 
is the finest ambassador our country 
can send to any nation. But don't 
be satisfied with just ‘doing busi- 
ness’ with foreign sources. When- 
ever possible, also sell the United 
States as their friend. You, too, 
have a responsibility in preserving 
freedom, democracy, and world 
peace.” 

Perhaps it’s this philosophy—en- 
couraged to the hilt by board chair- 
man Walter Bimson and his brother 
Carl, now president of the Valley 
Bank—which accounts, in part at 
least, for the amazing growth of a 
foreign department whose headquar- 
ters are located in an inland, non- 
reserve city. 


The horn of plenty starts some 
people on a toot. 


BANKING 


Lincoln Office, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beauty and efficiency you can bank on 


To a bank’s customers its quiet dignity inspires con- 
fidence. To its personnel this atmosphere is conducive 
to peak efficiency. Acousti-Celotex Sound Condition- 
ing brings eye-appeal and quiet comfort that satisfies 
both a bank’s patron and worker. 


Unusual Low Cost 


An economical ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile pro- 
vides banking rooms with sound-absorbing properties 
that virtually énvite depositor activity. Vastly increased, 
too, is the efficiency of bank employees, the improved 
acoustical comfort helping to reduce mistakes and 
errors and to better morale. 


Maintenance the Easiest 

Installation of Acousti-Celotex Tile is quick: Can be 
accomplished without the interruption of normal busi- 
ness routine. No special maintenance is needed. 
Acousti-Celotex Tile offers a sound-absorbing surface 
of remarkable beauty .. . one that can be washed re- 
peatedly and painted repeatedly without loss of its ca- 
pacities for sound-absorption. 

Mail Coupon Now for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
Chart that will bring you a free analysis of the acousti- 
cal problems in your bank, plus a free factual pam- 
phlet, ‘Sound Conditioning in Banks.” There is no 
obligation, of course. 


r—————— Mail Today! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-84 


120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
* Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 


REGISTERED 


hlet, itioning i 
nen a your pamphlet, “Sound Conditioning in Banks 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois, © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. ee 
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Here’s a helpful 
service you can use 


— BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA issues 
each month a comprehensive 
and authoritative review of Canadian and World 
affairs from a Canadian viewpoint. 


Thousands of business men find the Monthly 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia helpful and 
profitable reading. 


You will find it useful too, it is yours for 
the asking. We will be glad to add your name 
to our mailing list. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


e Your Partner In Helping Canada Grow 


Publicity Department 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 
] 44 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


I Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 
the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of recent 
| Monthly Reviews covering the subjects checked below. 


Prov. 


[] The Trend of Prices: More [] The Role of Minerals in Cana- 
Competition dian Growth 

Business Review and Outlook 

(] The U.S. Tariff and Canadian OD 25 Million Canadians 
Development () The Canadian Market 


O a War Growth in Bank (] The Working Forces in a Grow- 


The of Sterling ing Economy 
Convertibility (] Canada and the Paley Report 


That Surplus 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


normal relationship of feed and live. 
stock prices. They price him out of 
many natural markets both at home 
and abroad, at the same time en- 
couraging the development of com- 
petitive synthetics and substitutes 
which may permanently shrink ag- 
ricultural outlets. They place him 
in such a tight production strait- 
jacket that he loses most of his free- 
dom to make management decisions, 

When we pile up surpluses far in 
excess of normal reserve require- 
ments, we are in effect borrowing 
from tomorrow’s markets. Such 
practices can lead agriculture to- 
wards financial disaster just as cer- 
tainly as borrowing against tomor- 
row’s earnings can bankrupt an in- 
dividual. 

Today it is costing the Federal 
Government more than $700,000 per 
day—a quarter of a billion dollars 
a year—just to store the commod- 
ities owned by CCC. One of the 
safest predictions I can make is that 
the bill will be larger in the months 
ahead. 

All of these things, I believe, are 
compelling reasons for the adoption 
of the President’s farm program 
recommendations. The Administra- 
tion’s plan was not presented as a 
panacea—in fact, there is no quick 
cure-all for agriculture’s ills—but 
it will point our future farm pro- 
grams in the direction we must take, 
toward better balanced production. 


“Maybe I’d better come back when 
you’re not so busy!” 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1954 


home 
ne ep- (Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1954} 
RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in Banks .  $1,307,405,929.11 
: a United States Government Securities and Securities 

Guaranteed by the Government . . . . . 1,904,890,364.35 
Federal Agency Securities. . . 162,958,636.46 
be State, County, and Municipal Securities . es We 565,351,090.06 
Other Securities . . 120,935,291.73 
far in Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 


States Government or its Agencies. . . . . 1,189,255,987.48 


Other Loans and Discounts. . . . . 2,816,776,208.28 
Such Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc.. . = 70,953,970.32 
e to- Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. we 181,318,885.14 
3 cer- Accrued Interest and Other Resources. . . . 43,017,452.31 
TOTAL RESOURCES .... . . . $8,362,863,815.24 
LIABILITIES 

Surplus. . . 200,000,000.00 

me Undivided Profits and Reserves  104,862,238.75 

the TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS... § 
that Reserve for Possible Loan Losses. . ‘ 60,718,540.73 
th Demand . . . $3,677, 771 928. 36 

DEPOSITS} and Time. 7/596,034,667.08 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc... . . . 185,810,764.70 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . 65,437 603.98 
ram TOTAL LIABILITIES . .... . . $8,362,863,815.24 
tra- 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢- LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 

A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash in Vault and in Banks. .$ 32,637,340.96 Capital . . ~. $10,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


United States Government 
Obligations «.« » 22,606,467.34 Undivided 


7 Loans and Discounts. . . . 33,848,908.61 TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . -$ 13,875,416.30 

. Customers’ Liability on Letters of Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 600,000.00 

Credit, Deposits . . . £3, 129,346.38 

? Accrued Interest and Other Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. 45,974,637.94 
. 478,501.87 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 447,398.12 


TOTAL RESOURCES $136,076,798.74 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $136,076,798.74 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 
$8 ,400,000,000 
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Real Property in Estates and Trusts 


Seven trustmen from as many parts of the country 
discuss the management, sale, and lease of real 
property in estates and trusts, allocation of income 
from such property, and investment of trust funds 


Again, in this month’s trust sym- 
posium-in-print, the moderator is 
GILBERT T. STEPHENSON of Pendle- 
ton, N. C., one of the country’s best 
known trustmen. This monthly de- 
partment is intended to give an- 
swers to questions of importance to 
large, medium, and small trust de- 
partments. 


HE management of real property 
I in estates and trusts creates 


some of the thorniest problems 
of the trust business. Some of these 
problems are revealed in the ques- 
tions and answers that follow. 

Our panel members are: HAROLD 
E. BRIGHT, vice-president and trust 
officer, Berks County Trust Com- 
pany, Reading, Pennsylvania; BART 
A. BROWN, vice-president, Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville; H. Cress, presi- 
dent, Ann Arbor Trust Company, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Victor R. 
GRAVES, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, Peoples National Bank, Se- 
attle; DuNcAN H. NEWELL, vice- 
president and trust officer, First 
Portland National Bank, Portland, 
Maine; JOSEPH W. WHITE, vice-pres- 
ident, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis; and J. C. WHITTEN, vice- 
president, The First Trust Company 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


How to Report Income 


Where a will, creating a trust of 
both real property and personal 
property, provides that, until the 
estate is settled, the executor shall 
manage all of the property with the 
same powers as the trustee will have 
after the trust is set up, during the 
period that the estate is in process 
of settlement, should income from 
the real property be reported as in- 
come to the probate estate or as in- 
come to the trust estate? 


This question, as stated, lends 
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in urban and rural real property mortgages 


itself to two constructions: (1) 
Should the income be reported by 
the executor for income-tax pur- 
poses although it eventually is to 
go to the beneficiaries of the trust? 
(2) Should it be reported by the 
trustee although, while the estate 
is in process of settlement, it will be 
retained by the executor? In read- 
ing the answers that follow, this 
distinction should be observed. 


Mr. BRIGHT, speaking for Penn- 
sylvania, thinks that, under the Fi- 
duciaries Act of 1949, it should be 
reported by the executor as income 
of the estate. Mr. Brown, for Ken- 
tucky, thinks that it should be re- 
ported as income of the trust. MR. 
Cress, for Michigan, says that it 
should be reported as income of the 
estate. Mr. GRAVES, for Washington, 
thinks that it should be reported by 
the executor but as income distrib- 
uted or distributable to the trust. 
He says: 

“If the real property is in the 
charge of and under the responsibil- 
ity of the executor and it is the cus- 
tom of the executor to handle the 
real property transactions during 
the period of probate, then it would 
appear that the income should be 
reported as income to the estate, 
but probably attributable to the 
beneficiaries of the trust as being 
currently distributed or distributa- 
ble to them, preferably distributed. 
If, however, it is the custom for the 
devisee immediately to take pos- 
session of real property for purposes 
of management or if it is appropri- 
ate that partial distributions be 
made ..., then it would appear that 
the trustee should receive the in- 
come and report the same in its fi- 
duciary return. Naturally, if the in- 
come is distributed to beneficiaries 
in part or entirely during that pe- 
riod, the fiduciary return so would 
indicate.” 


Mr. NEWELL, for Maine, thinks 
that the income would be reported 
by the trustee; that as soon as the 
trustee was appointed, which might 
be almost as soon as the executor 
was appointed, the executor would 
turn over to the trustee all accounts 
relating to the real property, in- 
cluding cash received, and the trus- 
tee would report the income as in- 
come of the trust. 


Mr. WHITE, of St. Louis, thinks 
that under Missouri law the income 
would pass to the estate and not to 
the trust and, therefore, would be 
reported by the executor as estate 
income. 


Mr. WHITTEN, for Nebraska, 
thinks that the executor would re- 
port the income for income-tax pur- 
poses but that the net income would 
enure to the beneficiaries of the 
trust. 


Mortgage Investments 

What should be the attitude of a 
trust institution in a farming com- 
munity towards investing trust 
funds in urban and rural real prop- 
erty mortgages? 


Mr. Brown regards mortgages on 
good farm lands and well located ur- 
ban real property as prime trust in- 
vestments. 


Mr. Cress regards them as “suit- 
able investments,” adding that 
“knowledge of local values, local 
borrowers, and local conditions, to- 
gether with a comparatively attrac- 
tive rate of return on the invest- 
ment, are factors which should en- 
courage use of this type of invest- 
ment.” 


Mr. GRAVES, who first speaks out 
for diversification, thinks that the 
trust institution’s knowledge of local 
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conditions favors investment in 
mortgages, provided the trustee ever 
is on guard against undue concen- 
tration in long-term mortgages. 


Mr. NEWELL of Portland, Maine, 
although not in a farming commu- 
nity, believes in mortgages as trust 
investments and says that his insti- 
tution invests in them more or less 
generally. 


Mr. WHITE thinks that it is per- 
fectly in order for a trust institu- 
tion serving a farming community 
to purchase mortgages on both ur- 
ban and rural real property as trust 
investments, provided care is exer- 
cised to obtain reasonable ap- 
praisals. 


Mr. WHITTEN says that both farm 
and city mortgages are excellent 
trust investments and should appeal 
particularly to the customers of a 
trust institution serving a farming 
community, but that there should 
be no relaxation of the standard of 
quality or acceptance of substand- 
ard interest rates. 


Mr. BRIGHT says there is a defi- 
nite place in trust estates in a farm- 
ing community for well placed farm 
mortgages, provided there are con- 
servative valuation, provision for 
amortization, and satisfactory credit 
standing of the mortgagor. There 
is no difference of opinion among 
these seven trustmen, representing 
every section of the country, as to 
the acceptability and, more, the de- 
sirability of good mortgages whether 
on urban or on rural real property. 


Management, Sales, and 
Leases of Real Estate 


Discuss the management, sales, 
and leases of real property. 

(a) Is it practicable to handle all 
of these transactions in a small 
trust department, or would it be 
better to obtain the services of out- 
side realtors and agents? 


Mr. GRAVES thinks that, if the 
trust institution has on its staff per- 
sons with requisite skill, experience, 
and managerial capacity, it should 
manage real property in its trust 
department; otherwise, it should 
employ outside realtors and agents. 


Mr. NEWELL thinks that the atti- 
tude of trust institutions towards 
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managing real property well may be 
influenced by the adequacy of the 
compensation; that since, in Maine, 
the probate court can make an addi- 
tional allowance not to exceed 1% 
for extra services rendered and it is 
almost universally agreed that the 
handling of real property is covered 
by this provision, it is practicable 
and desirable for a trust institution 
to manage real property. 


Mr. WHITE, like MR. GRAVES, 
thinks that it depends on the expe- 
rience of the staff whether the trust 
institution itself manages real prop- 
erty or turns it over to outside real- 
tors or agents. He says that, if there 
is no one in the trust department 
who is experienced in the manage- 
ment, sale, and lease of real prop- 
erty, it would be advisable to obtain 
outside assistance; that it would 
hurt the business of a trust institu- 
tion that undertook, without ade- 
quate experience, to handle this type 
of work. 


Mr. WHITTEN also says that 
whether the trust department itself 
should manage, sell, and lease real 
property would depend upon whether 
it is staffed to do the job well; that, 
if it can render the service well, it 
is better done within the organiza- 
tion than outside, but, if taking good 
care of the customer requires out- 
side assistance, it should be ob- 
tained. 


Mr. BROWN makes the point that, 
if state law will permit the trustee 
to use the services of a real prop- 
erty agent in the management of 
real property in estates and trusts 
and will allow the trustee reason- 
able compensation for its own ser- 
vices, there is little reason for a 


trust institution ever to have a de- 
partment for the management of 
real property. If the law will not 
permit the trustee to charge the 
compensation of the agent against 
the income of the trust, the trustee 
had better manage the real prop- 
erty itself, provided it is allowed 
reasonable compensation for the 
service. 


Mr. BrIGHT thinks that the trust 
department should manage, sell, and 
lease real property in its estates and 
trusts, provided it has facilities and 
sufficient employees for doing so; 
otherwise, it should obtain the ser- 
vices of outside realtors and agents. 


Mr. Cress thinks that, in most 
cases, the small trust institution 
should obtain the services of outside 
realtors and agents rather than try 
to do the work itself. 


(b) Should trust institutions pro- 
vide full real property service? 


This question is answered par- 
tially under the preceding question. 


Mr. NEWELL thinks that, in the 
light of the Maine provision for ad- 
ditional compensation for extra ser- 
vices, the trust institution should 
provide full real property service 
for its estates and trusts. 


Mr. WHITE sees no objection to 
the trust institution’s providing full 
service if adequate compensation is 
provided for and if there is experi- 
enced personnel in the department. 


Mr. WHITTEN says that the trust 
institution should provide full ser- 
vice if it is in an area where cus- 
tomer needs and available volume 
make it desirable and if the depart- 
ment has an experienced staff. 


Mr. BRIGHT says that, if a trust 
institution has the facilities and ex- 
perienced employees, it should pro- 
vide full service. 


Mr. Brown thinks that it should 
provide full service only if it is as- 
sured of adequate compensation. 


Mr. CrEss says, “Small trust de- 
partments should provide full real 
property management service if they 
can be assured of sufficient volume 
of business to warrant a staff of 
experienced and competent people.” 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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For a number of years now Field 
Warehousing has been an 
established method of making 
inventory secured loans. Our 
original monthly tabulated Stock 
and Value Reports which 
popularized this type of loan by 
substantially reducing the bank’s 
time and expense in controlling 
and appraising these items are 
the standard of the industry. 


We have now modernized and 
improved these time-tested 
reports so that today we are 
again years ahead of the field. 
And our practice of making 
monthly physical inventories for 
our receipt-holders relieves both 
you and your customer of costly 
detail. These exclusive advantages 
plus experienced warehouse 
supervision and high limits of 
comprehensive liability insurance 
are just a few of the reasons for 
calling New York Terminal to 
review any inventory situation. 

A qualified representative will 
show you how to extend maximum 
credit with minimum risk at lower 
cost to you and your customers. 


Mr. GRAVES says that, if a trust 
institution has facilities and per- 
sonnel to do so, it should provide 
full service for its own accounts and 
for individuals who prefer to have 
it handle their real property. 


So, all in all, the answer seems to 
be that the trust institution should 
offer full real property management 
service if, but only if, the volume 
of actual or potential business is 
sufficient to enable it to employ ex- 
perienced personnel and if it is 
assured of reasonable compensation. 


(c) Is it advisable to solicit the 
business of managing, selling, and 
leasing real property in estates and 
trusts? 


Mr. WHITTEN asks, “If you are 
able to perform, then why not so- 
licit this kind of business as actively 
as you would solicit any other kind 
of trust business?” 


Mr. BRIGHT says that, if the trust 
institution has the facilities and ex- 
perienced employees, it can, advis- 
edly, solicit the business. 


Mr. BROWN predicates his affirm- 
ative answer upon the adequacy of 
the compensation, saying that, at 
best, a real property department is 
not a large money-maker. 


Mr. CRESS says that solicitation 
of this business is warranted if the 
small trust department is assured 
of sufficient volume to justify an ex- 
perienced staff. 


Mr. GRAVES doubts the advisabil- 
ity of soliciting this business “be- 
cause of the possible conflicts of in- 
terest with bank customers.” 


Mr. NEWELL says that his insti- 
tution does not in any way solicit 
the real property management busi- 
ness as such when detached from 
other trust business. 


Mr. WHITE sees no objection to 
soliciting the business, provided the 
compensation is adequate and the 
staff experienced. The answers to 


WAREHOUSE OF 
WEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Cosco Penaeus Arata 


this question may be summarized 
thus: Whether this type of business 
should or should not be solicited 
depends upon (1) the sufficiency of 
the actual or potential volume, (2) 
the adequacy of the compensation, 
and (3) the skill and experience of 
the staff. (END) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
U. S. Guaranteed Loans 


Loans—Other 

Bank and Office Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income 


Total 


Commercial 


Savings Deposits 


Other Liabilities 
Deferred Income 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 

Profits and Reserves 


Total Liabilities 


June 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


$ 51,756,229.02 
124,837,960.57 


38,678,127.47 $215,272,317.06 


127,876,316.21 
5,442,445.62 
390,000.00 
929,460.41 
897,206.91 


$350,807 ,746.21 


LIABILITIES 


$172,330,100.97 


150,676,407.79 $323,006,508.76 


3,118,401.50 
7,407,098.45 


1,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 


4,275,737.50 17,275,737.50 


$350,807,746.21 


“OPEN EACH WEEKDAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M.” 


Member 


Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
PASSBOOKS 


Deposits in Federal Reserve Member 
Banks Not Evidenced by Traditional Type 
Passbooks Are Not Savings Deposits 


Tue Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System recently was 
asked whether deposits accepted un- 
der the following proposed payroll 
deduction savings plan would be 
classified under the Board’s regula- 
tions as savings deposits, against 
which banks may carry less reserves 
than those required against demand 
deposits. 

Under the proposed plan, a par- 
ticipating company would withhold 
a specified amount from the weekly 
pay of each of its participating em- 
ployees and would deposit such 
amount to the employee’s credit in 
the bank. On each payday the em- 
ployee would receive a “savings ac- 
count card’ containing his name, 
account number, date of issue of the 
card, columns for the entry of de- 
posits and withdrawals, the current 
account balance, and a notation 
that: 

This card must be brought to the 
bank whenever a deposit is made or 
money withdrawn. Cards for this 
account bearing a prior date are 
hereby cancelled. 

On the reverse of the card would 
be printed the savings account rules 
and regulations which ordinarily ap- 
pear within the covers of a pass- 
book. 

Any particular card would show 
any deposits and withdrawals made 
during the current week and would 
be automatically cancelled upon the 
issuance of a new card showing the 
new current balance. The card was 
designed to be processed by the use 
of automatic tabulating machines. 

The Board of Governors ruled that 
any accounts taken in under the pro- 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


What Is a Passbook—Libel by Will—Signature Card Clause 


posed plan would not be eligible for 
classification as ‘savings deposits.” 
t pointed out that its regulations 
require all savings deposits to be 
“evidenced by a passbook,” and that 
it has indicated on previous occa- 
sions that the term “passbook”’ 
means an account book which is a 
continuing record of the transac- 
tions in a particular account. For- 
merly, the Board pointed out, a sav- 
ings deposit could be evidenced by 
a “passbook or other form of re- 
ceipt.” However, that definition 
‘proved inadequate to prevent the 
favored status of savings deposits 
from leading to certain abuses, in- 
cluding the classification of checking 
accounts as savings deposits.” 

The card in question was not a 
passbook within the meaning of the 
Board’s regulations, the Board con- 
cluded, and therefore the accounts 
under the proposed plan would not 
be considered “savings deposits.” 19 
Fed. Reg. 2716, May 12, 1954. 


LIBEL BY WILL 


A DECISION of Oregon’s Supreme 
Court strikes directly at one of the 
few pleasures a man may still be 
able to enjoy when he gets around 
to making out his will. 

Before the court was the question 
whether the probate of a will con- 
taining the following clause consti- 
tuted the publication of a libel and, 
if so, whether an action for libel 
could be had against the testator’s 
estate: “To my grandson .. .I give 
and bequeath the sum of Ten Dol- 
lars ($10.00). I have already given 
my said grandson the sum of One 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) which 
he squandered. This provision .. . 
expresses the regard in which I hold 
my said grandson, who deserted his 
mother and myself by taking sides 
against me in a lawsuit, and be- 


cause he is a slacker, having shirked 
his duty in World War II.” 

The court, noting that the ques- 
tion had been answered in different 
ways in different states, decided to 
align Oregon with those which have 
answered in the affirmative. Ore- 
gon’s constitution gives every per- 
son a remedy for injury to his repu- 
tation, the court said. Furthermore, 
it held, when a testator executes his 
will he does so with full knowledge 
that it will be made public. 

While the decision did not clearly 
so state, it appeared that the liabil- 
ity would be that of the estate rather 
than that of the executor who of- 
fered the will for probate. Klein- 
schmidt vs. Matthieu, 266 P.2d 686. 


SIGNATURE CARD AGREEMENT 


Some indication of the value of 
well drawn signature cards, by-laws, 
rules, and regulations, as well as 
overtones of ignorantia juris non 
excusat, may be found in a recent 
decision of one of California’s lower 
courts. A clause in a California 
bank’s signature cards provided that 
depositors who signed the cards 
agreed to be governed by the bank’s 
rules. One of these rules permitted 
the bank to charge back any item 
credited to a customer’s account, if 
it later should be found not good, 
“regardless of whether or not the 
item itself can be returned.” 

The bank charged an item back to 
plaintiff’s account, returning the 
item after the time limit set by Cali- 
fornia’s deferred posting statute for 
the return of items for credit. The 
court found for the bank, holding 
that the bank’s rules took precedence 
over the provisions of the statute, 
and that the depositor, having 
signed the signature card, was 
estopped to deny that the rules were 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Automatically pre-punched 
customer account number 


Cut your per item processing costs, increase volume 
without additional personnel, raise your profits—by 
placing your checking accounts on IBM checks. 


One bank, for example, saved $30,000 a year in its 
first two years of using IBM checks . . . increased the 
number of its special checking accounts by 60%. 


With the customer account number pre-punched 
and the amount subsequently punched, IBM checks 
result in... 


I fast machine sorting of checks and deposit cards 

& automatic control of overdrafts and uncollected funds 
I positive identification and accurate posting of all items 
daily trial balances 

elimination of peak loads 

# complete machine preparation of statements 


To learn more about the ways IBM checks can save your 
bank time and money, call the IBM office nearest you. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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binding upon her. The court, noting 
that plaintiff had had ‘ample oppor- 
tunity” to examine the card at her 
home before signing it, held that it 
did not matter that the bank had 
not called the clause to her atten- 
tion. It did not say whether its rul- 
ing might have differed if such 
“ample opportunity” had not exist- 
ed. (Dist. Ct. of App., 1st Dist.) 
Larrus v. First Nat’] Bank of San 
Mateo County, 266 P.2nd 143. 


STATE TAXATION OF BANKS—1 


Ouxno’s Supreme Court has held 
that a tax on “the capital employed 
or the property representing it, in a 


A warm and friendly 


Welcome to Customers 


when they visit Kansas City... 


When your customers come to Kansas City 
- «. on business, to the Starlight Theater or the 
American Royal... let the Commerce Trust serve 


as your ambassador of good will and good service. 


Your customers will appreciate your thought- 
fulness . . . and we will be pleased to serve them 


in a manner that reflects in your favor. 


Yes, Commerce can serve you even more 


when serving your customers. 


(mmerce Trust Ompany’ 
Capital Funds Exceed 30 Millon Dollars 
KANSAS CITY’S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 


financial institution which . . . has 
no capital stock,” was not a tax on 
the property of a mutual savings 
bank but a tax on the property of 
the owners of the bank and, conse- 
quently, that in computing the tax 
the state need not deduct the value 
of Federal securities owned by the 
bank. 

One judge, dissenting, posed an 
interesting question in connection 
with the statement of the majority 
that a savings bank’s capital, sur- 
plus, reserve fund, and undivided 
profits belong to its depositors: 


“Why should one who becomes a de- 
positor today own a share of the 
surplus and undivided profits of a 


savings institution, which have been 
built up by present long-time de- 
positors and by great numbers of 
past depositors who have drawn out 
their deposits (and that is all they 
can get), but whose deposits have 
built up the surplus assets of the 
institution ? 

“In any event,” he said, “it secms 
to me that it is going to be an im- 
possible task to ascertain what de- 
positors own such assets and in 
what proportions.” Society for Sav- 
ings in City of Cleveland v. Peck 
111 N.E. 2d 651. 

In two other cases the same court 
has held that the value of such se- 
curities need not be deducted in as- 
certaining the value, for purposes of 
taxation, of shares of Ohio national 
and state banks in a state-chartered 
savings and loan company, of with- 
drawable shares in a Federal sav- 
ings and loan association, or of “the 
capital employed, or the property 
representing it in” such associations. 
Broadview Savings & Loan Co. v. 
Peck 118 N.E.2d 665. First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association of War- 
ren v. Peck 118 N.E.2d 667. 


STATE TAXATION OF BANKS—2 


Micuican’s Supreme Court has 
held that Michigan’s sales tax may 
be imposed upon sales to a Federal 
reserve bank because the legal in- 
cidence of the tax falls upon the 
seller, not the purchaser, thus mak- 
ing immaterial any question of the 
bank being exempt, under Section 7 
of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C.A. 531), from state taxation. 
Although the Michigan law permits 
the seller to pass the tax on to the 
purchaser, it does not require him 
to do so. Thus, the court said, the 
legal incidence would remain upon 
him even if he did avail himself of 
his right to pass the economic bur- 
den along to the purchaser. 

The decision might be compared 
with the ruling of Rhode Island’s 
Tax Administrator, reported here in 
May 1954 BANKING, to the effect that 
national banks, being neither owned 
nor directly operated and controlled 
by the Federal Government for the 
benefit of the public generally, are 
not exempt, as Federal instrumen- 
talities, from that state’s sales and 
use taxes. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago v. Dept. of Revenue of 
Mich., Mich. Sup. Ct., April Term 
1954, June 7, 1954. 
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ESCHEAT 
Bank accounts of decedent without 
known kin belong to state wherein they 
are located, not to state where he was 
domiciled. 


i, a case interesting for its discus- 
sion of the history of the law of 
escheats, a New York appellate 
court has held that that state’s 
abandoned property law does not 
permit payment to a California pub- 
lic administrator of the proceeds of 
accounts in New York banks be- 
longing to a Californian who died 
with no known heirs or next of kin. 

A probate court had looked at 
that section of the New York aban- 
doned property law which provides 
that a bank account is not “aban- 
doned” when the right to receive it 
is established to the satisfaction of 
the depository bank. It then had 
ruled that since the accounts in ques- 
tion had been paid by the depository 
banks to the California administra- 
tor, the person entitled to receive 
them was not unknown and they 
were not abandoned property. 

However, the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, 
1st Dept., did not agree. It held, 
first, that the same laws do not 
govern the passing of property by 
succession to known next of kin, 
and the passing of abandoned prop- 
erty. While the former. ordinarily 
passes according to the law of the 
decedent’s domicile, the court said, 
abandoned property is not governed 
by the law of succession but becomes 
the property of the state wherein 
it was located at the time of its 
owner’s death. 

The appellate court then consid- 
ered a section of the abandoned 
property law which provides that 
any share of a decedent’s estate to 
which an unknown person is entitled 
shall be deemed “abandoned.” It 
then ruled that the “the person en- 
titled” to a decedent’s property with- 
in the meaning of the statute means 
one entitled to succeed to the prop- 
erty, not one who is entitled to ad- 
minister it. That being decided, the 
court then ruled that, in accordance 
with another section of the law, the 
decedent’s property should be paid 
to the state “for the benefit of the 
person or persons who may there- 
after appear to be entitled .. .” 
Matter of Brown, 131 N.Y.L.J. No. 
108, 7 June 1954. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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It 


stands 


tO 


reason 


... that in bonding, as in banking, the 
most dependable service comes 


from those with the most experience. 


F&D has 64 years of specialized 
experience in meeting the bonding 


needs of banks. 


Fipeiry a /EPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore _/ Maryland 


~ 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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The A.1.B. Looks Ahead 


ITH an eye toward the man- 
agement development educa- 
tional program that may be 
ready this year, the American Insti- 
tute of Banking has just published 
three textbooks for the graduate 
level. The management training 
work, when offered, will be based on 
the Institute’s graduate curriculum, 
and the new books, Agricultural 
Credit, Instalment Credit, and Trust 
Department Services, will provide 
study tools for those seeking the 
prospective management develop- 
ment certificate. 

Also, A.I.B. has a new text, Busi- 
ness Administration, for Standard 
Certificate candidates. 

This is the first time the Insti- 
tute has brought out three graduate 
student books simultaneously, a cir- 
cumstance that reflects its rapidly 
expanding education program, par- 
ticularly in the direction of educa- 
tion for tomorrow’s top officers. 

The A.I.B. regards management 
succession as the No. 1 problem in 
banking, and therefore the Insti- 
tute’s No. 1 opportunity. Explora- 
tory work toward formulating the 
necessary courses was largely com- 
pleted at a series of six meetings 
with bank management in various 
parts of the country. The Institute 
now plans to hold a national con- 
ference of bank executives this fall 
to begin actual drafting of the new 
curriculum. 


Farm Credit Book 


Agricultural Credit, the A.I.B.’s 
initial volume in this field, was 
written by several experts. Designed 
to meet the needs of all bankers who 
extend credit to farmers, it ap- 
proaches credit from the commodity 
standpoint because, as Dr. Leroy 
Lewis, the Institute’s National Edu- 
cational Director, says in the pref- 
ace, “the banker should know about 
the commodities on which he makes 
loans as well as about the produc- 
tion problems of his farm bor- 
rowers.” 

There are chapters on individual 
bank loan policy, credit instruments, 
loan analysis, farm equipment fi- 
nancing, and credit to growers of 
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the major crops and raisers of live- 
stock. Loans on farm real estate, 
to part-time farmers, and the ser- 
vicing and collection of farm loans 
are other subjects covered. 

George W. Stebbins, president of 
the Simsbury (Conn.) Bank & Trust 
Company, was chairman of the critic 
committee that worked for more 
than two years in outlining, organ- 
izing, and arranging this book. With 
him were Dr. Earl L. Butz, head of 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Purdue. University; Dr. Van 
B. Hart, professor of farm manage- 
ment, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University; Dr. 
O. B. Jesness, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota; and Dr. 
Harry M. Love, head of the Depart- 
raent of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 


“Consumer Credit" Replaced 


Instalment Credit replaces Con- 
sumer Credit in the Institute’s grad- 
uate curriculum, and is a complete 
revision of the earlier book. It out- 
lines the policies, procedures, and 
techniques of instalment lending as 
they have been developed primarily 
by commercial banks in the last 15 
years. Major emphasis is on credit, 
collection, and new business; there 
is a thorough discussion of policy 
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“The doctor ordered more fresh air for 
our president!” 


and public relations, and complete 
coverage of automobile financing. 

Chairman of the critic committee 
that built the book was William F, 
Kelly, executive vice-president of 
The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. 
With him worked Carl M. Flora, 
vice-president, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee; Edward F., 
Longinotti, vice-president, Union 
Planters National Bank, Memphis; 
John B. Paddi, vice-president, Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, New 
York; and Paul M. Welch, vice- 
president, The Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta. 


New Trust Text 


Trust Department Services re- 
places Trust Business I on the A.LB. 
bookshelf. Since the old volume was 
first published 10 years ago, trust 
services and the personnel admin- 
istering them have increased, with 
the result that a new text was 
needed. 

Revision of the material was su- 
pervised by the Committee on Trust 
Education of the American Bankers 
Association. Members of this com- 
mittee were: Clarence D. Cowdery, 
chairman, vice-president, The Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis; 
James W. Allison, lecturer, Depart- 
ment of Law, University of Virginia; 
George C. Barclay, vice-president, 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York; Edward A. Berndt, Jr., 
vice-president, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; 
Bart A. Brown, vice-president, Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville. 

These men also contributed to the 
book: Carlysle A. Bethel, senior 
vice - president and trust officer, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Carl E. 
Buckley, vice-president, The Chase 
National Bank, New York; Joseph 
C. Buttery, second vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; Paul G. Norris, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; Marc 
A. Rieffel, trust officer, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New York; 
John Ritchie, dean of the Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin Law School; and 
the late Charles E. Orcutt, assistant 
secretary of the American Bankers 
Association. 


New Volume on Business 


Business Administration, written 
by Dr. John A. Bryson, associate 
professor of sociology, New York 
University School of Commerce, pre- 
sents the more important basic con- 
cepts of business organization and 
management, relating the problems 
of administration to the economy 
and to banking, and explaining and 
relatang the fundamental functions 
of business. 

The critic committee during the 
two years this book was in prepara- 
tion comprised: Dr. J. M. Ashton, 
research director, Oklahoma Cham- 
ber of Commerce; A. Anton Fried- 
rich, professor of economics, New 
York University; William G. F. 
Price, vice-president, Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, New York; 
Dr. Weldon Welfling, director, School 
of Social Science, Simmons College, 
Boston. 


Enrolments Set A Record 


The new textbooks appear at a 
time when Institute membership and 
enrolments are at an all-time high. 
More than 57,000 men and women 
are now taking A.I.B. courses, a 
gain of approximately 11,000 during 
the past year—the largest increase 
on record. Membership exceeds 
111,000. 

Reasons for the upturn in enrol- 
ments were suggested by Dr. Lewis 
at the Institute’s recent Los Angeles 
convention. He mentioned: bank 
management’s favorable appraisal 
of the A.I.B.’s educational materials 
and program; the stimulation pro- 
vided by the short courses; the in- 
creasing number of two - semester 
programs in the country’s chapters; 
broader coverage by Institute text- 
books; the A.I.B.’s curriculum con- 
ferences. 


We never could understand why 
they call them income tax “blanks.” 
They’re loaded. 


Sometimes when a man has made 
up his mind to spend the evening at 
home, his wife has made up her face 
to spend it out. 
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AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . $168,003,291.73 


U. S. Government Securities . 


178,622,627.60 


Obligations of 


Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities. 


9,525,427.38 
68,574,392.17 
4,676,987.11 $429,402,725.99 
314,028,802.36 


900,000.00 


Bank Buildings, Vaults, 


Furniture and Fixtures, etc 
Interest Earned Not Received 


8, 176,208.76 
3,008, 352.33 


Customers’ Liability under 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances. 


1,529,354.87 
$757,045,444.31 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. . . 


Reserves for Contingencies. 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Discount Collected Not Earned 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . . 


Deposits 


14, 761,332.82 
‘ 6,000,000.00 $ 50,761,332.82 
4,131,546.12 
3,652,825.11 
1,529,354.87 
696,970, 385.39 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SEATTLE - FIRS1 
NATIONAL BANK 


ington's Statewide Banking S item 


Serves This Busy Corner of America, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD 
hairman 


J. BALLINGER 


HENRY BRODERICK 
F. H. BROWNELL, Jr. 


CHARLES F. CLISE 
EARL D. DORAN 
JOEL E. FERRIS 
O. D. FISHER 


DON H. WAGEMAN 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
FRANK E. JEROME, President 

L. C. HENRY VOLNEY RICHMOND, Jr. 
CHARLES H. INGRAM WILBUR W. SCRUBY 
ERIC A. JOHNSTON ALFRED SHEMANSK | 
RICHARD E. LANG ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
CLARENCE D. MARTIN J. A. SWALWELL 
RUSSELL MILLER GEORGE VAN WATERS 
B. A. PERHAM KATHERYN WILSON 

W. G. REED 


Natural Gas 


is coming to the Pacific 
Northwest! This tre- 
mendous new source of 
energy combined with 
an existing and expand- 
ing hydro-electric em- 
pire means plenty of 
fuel and power to keep 
“this busy corner of 
America” moving for- 
ward in the years ahead. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Harold Marshall Appointed 
Chairman of the A.B.A.’s 
Public Relations Council 


Will Fill Unexpired term; 
Replaces Frank M. Totton 


Harold J. Marshall, executive vice- 
president and a director of the Man- 
ufacturers National Bank of Troy, 
N. Y., has been appointed chairman 
of the Public Relations Council of 
the American Bankers Association 
by Everett D. Reese, president of 
the Association, and president of 
The Park National Bank of Newark, 
Newark, Ohio. 

Mr. Marshall will fill the unex- 
pired term of Frank M. Totton, vice- 
president of The Chase National 
Bank, New York City, who recently 
resigned his bank connection to 
spend full time in the service of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Nationally Known 


Mr. Marshall is nationally known 
in banking circles as a result of ac- 
tive participation in educational and 
public relations activities. He en- 
tered banking with the Council 
Bluffs (Iowa) Savings Bank where 
he worked during high school and 
college vacations. After graduation 
from Notre Dame University, he 
was with that bank for a short time 
until his appointment as a national 
bank examiner. In 1944 he joined 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York City as an assistant vice- 
president, leaving in 1950 to join 
the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy where he is now executive vice- 
president and director. 

Mr. Marshall was a member of 
the first graduating class of The 
Graduate School of Banking, and he 
is an instructor at the School as 
well as at the summer school of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion at Northwestern University. He 
has served as a lecturer at several 
American Institute of Banking chap- 
ters, including New York Chapter. 

Mr. Marshall’s A.B.A. activities 
have been many. From 1943 to 1944, 
he was a member of the Research 
Council and the Executive Commit- 
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Harold J. Marshall 


tee of the State Association Section; 
1944-46, a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Social Security of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation; 
1945-46, A.B.A. state vice-president 
for the State of New York; and 
1946-47, was a regional vice-presi- 
dent of the Organization Committee. 
He was a member of the Executive 
Council from 1947 to 1950. From 
1948 to 1949, he was a member of 
the Public Relations Council, and 
from 1948 to 1950, a member of the 
Treasury Savings Bonds Commit- 
tee. In 1951-52, he was a member 
of the Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion and 1953-54, a member of the 
Public Relations Council before he 
became chairman of that group. 


School Bells for NABAC 


The NABAC School for Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers opened 
its second session at the University 
of Wisconsin on July 25. The three- 
year school, which meets for two 
weeks each summer, has this year 
105 freshmen and 51 juniors, who 
represent 38 states and Hawaii. The 
students study bank accounting in 
their first year; banking auditing 
the second year; and bank controls 
in the final year. The average stu- 
dent in this year’s freshman class is 
under 39 years of age and is an au- 
ditor of a bank with less than $50,- 
000,000 resources. The average jun- 
ior is under 44, is also an auditor, 
but half the class comes from banks 
of under $100-million, with the other 
half representing banks of over 
$100-million in resources. 


Banks Used 56'/2-Million 
Pieces of A.B.A. Promotion 
Material in Past 5 Years 


Advertising and PR Most Effective 
When Applied Locally by Banks 


Approximately 56,500,000 pieces 
of advertising and public relations 
material prepared by the American 
Bankers Association have been put 
to use by the nation’s banks during 
the past five years, according to a 
joint report of the Association’s Ad- 
vertising Department and Public 
Relations Council. 

The bulk of this material was 
made up of folders, booklets, blot- 
ters, and copies of the thrift news- 
paper, The School Saver, all of 
which are prepared as a continuing 
program and distributed to the pub- 
lic by A.B.A. member banks. During 
the 5-year period, banks distributed 
55,664,000 copies of this type of ma- 
terial in their local communities. All 
of these promotion pieces are made 
available to the banks by the Asso- 
ciation in keeping with the A.B.A.’s 
philosophy that bank advertising 
and public relations are most effec- 
tive when applied by the local home- 
town bank. Each piece is distributed 
by an individual bank in its own 
trade area—usually with the bank’s 
name imprinted thereon—and is a 
message to its customers and public. 


Basic Banking Book 


Among the printed educational 
pieces included in this category is 
a booklet written especially for 
women outlining basic banking and 
trust services, another on the con- 
tribution banking makes to the na- 
tion’s economic welfare, and a third 
on the role of money and banking 
in the individual’s daily life. There 
is a picture booklet for youngsters, 
Peter Penny and His Magic Dollar, 
showing banking’s part in our coun- 
try’s history and our community 
life; and folders on Federal Deposit 
Insurance coverage, what chartered 
banking means to America, what 
sound money means to the family, 
and scores of other subjects. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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In the field of newspaper adver- 
tising, A.B.A. members have made 
use Of 442,888 A.B.A. newspaper 
mats during the five years. These 
ads represent 74,405,000 lines of ad- 
vertising in daily and weekly news- 
papers across the country. Included 
in these ads are a special series 
entitled “Bank Facts for You,” 
which explains banking functions, 
and a series on the free enterprise 
system which has received an honor 
certificate from the Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge. 

The third category of A.B.A. Ad- 
vertising Department service is a 
series of large posters for use in 
bank windows and lobbies. More 
than 75,000 of these posters were 
used by banks during the five years. 

An important part of the material 
prepared by the A.B.A. Public Re- 
lations Council is intended for use 
by banks as guides in their indi- 
vidual public relations programs. 
One of the most successful projects 
to date is a series of 10 public rela- 
tions manuals on different aspects 
of bank public relations. In the two 
years since the first manual ap- 
peared, 110,000 copies of the vari- 
ous booklets have been put to use 
in banks. Included in the series are 
such subjects as handling bank pub- 
licity, planning bank advertising 
programs, personnel relations, bank 
relations with schools, customer re- 
lations, work with farm youth, com- 
munity relations, finance forums for 
women, and building savings de- 
posits. 


Speech Kits 


Another aid to bankers prepared 
by the Council is a series of sample 
speech kits on various banking sub- 
jects upon which the bankers can 
draw when he is invited to address 
local groups. Since the latest series 
of these kits was inaugurated, 2,250 
banks have ordered 8,500 of the kits. 

Other materials currently avail- 
able from the Council to banks for 
internal use include a booklet, Pub- 
lic Relations is Up to You, for bank 
employees, of which 62,000 copies 
are in use; four folders for em- 
ployees on public relations in cus- 
tomer contacts, of which 95,000 
copies are in use; and Opportunities 
in Banking, an employee recruit- 
ment booklet, of which 120,000 
copies have been used. 

Two Public Relations Council ma- 
terials which are intended for direct 
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AT BANKERS’ WORKSHOP in Lubbock, Texas, under sponsorship of South 

Plains Bankers Association, are, left to right: S, L. Sanders, First National Bank, 

Melrose, N. M.; John A. Wright, The First State Bank, Abilene, Texas; W. Q. 

Casey, Muleshoe (Texas) State Bank; O, R. Stark, Jr., First National Bank, 

Quitaque, Texas; and Donald R. Cade, Brownfield (Texas) State Bank & Trust 

Co. More than 100 West Texas and New Mexico bankers attended this second 
annual Workshop 


A.B.A. Washington Office 
Moves to Larger Quarters 


The Washington office of the 
American Bankers Association has 
moved to new quarters in the Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Building, 
Suites 610-616, at 730 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. This is 
directly across 15th Street from its 
former location. 

The Washington office of the 
A.B.A. serves as headquarters for 
the Association’s general counsel 
and for activities of several work- 
ing groups, including the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, the Commit- 
tee on Federal Depository Functions 
and Fiscal Procedures, and the Small 
Business Credit Commission. Many 
other Association activities involv- 
ing relationships with departments 
of the Federal Government also 
make use of the office facilities. 

The main conference room at the 
new location is fitted with accordion 
doors so that its size can be regu- 
lated to large or small groups. 


use with the public are the A.B.A. 
film series and a booklet, Money and 
Banking in Our Everyday Living. 
More than 3,500 prints of the five 
A.B.A. films are now in circulation; 
and 255,000 copies of the booklet 
have been distributed to school chil- 
dren by banks. 

Neither of the A.B.A. departments 
would estimate how many people 
have been reached by this material, 
but even a modest guess would in- 
dicate many millions. The two de- 
partments did estimate that A.B.A. 


NABAC Announces Speakers 
for California Convention 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers is hold- 
ing its 30th annual convention in 
San Francisco, Oct. 18-21. Ira C. 
Chaney, auditor, Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank of that city, is the or- 
ganization’s president. 

Convention speakers include: 
NABAC’s former president, Edward 
F. Lyle, vice-president and comp- 
troller, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Elden Smith, president, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank, 
Riverside, Cal.; C. A. Evans, FBI 
special agent; Francis Whitman, 
vice-president and trust officer, 
American Trust Company, San 
Francisco; A. Elliott Pinkus, as- 
sistant comptroller, National City 
Bank of New York; and Harry E. 
Mertz, secretary to Technical com- 
missions, NABAC. 

George W. Meyer, American Trust 
Co., is general chairman. 


promotion materials are used regu- 
larly by about 60% of the Associa- 
tion’s members, which for all prac- 
tical purposes is 60% of all of the 
banks in the country. 

They emphasized that none of the 
figures included the huge variety of 
publications and promotion aids pre- 
pared by other departments of the 
Association. Almost every one of 
the A.B.A. departments publishes 
booklets and manuals in its special 
field of interest, many of them also 
distributed to the public. 
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23A-24A Conflict Resolved 


On June 30, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower signed P.L. 460 (S.3481-H.R. 
9142) which resolves the conflict be- 
tween Sec. 23A and Sec. 24A of the 
Federal Reserve Act with regard to 
the amount a bank may invest in 
its premises. 

This legislation would make Sec- 
tion 23A inapplicable to corpora- 
tions engaged solely in holding the 
bank premises. 

It also would change Section 24A 
to provide that 

“Hereafter, no national bank, 


without the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and no state 
member bank, without the approval 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, shall (1) 
invest in bank premises, or in the 
stock, bonds, debentures, or other 
such obligations of any corporation 
holding the premises of such bank, 
or (2) make loans to or upon the se- 
curity of the stock of any such cor- 
poration, if the aggregate amount 
of all such investments and loans, 
together with the amount of any in- 
debtedness incurred by any such 
corporation which is an affiliate of 


27 New Members 


Twenty-seven banks in twelve 
states, Martinique, and Morocco be- 
came members of the American 
Bankers Association during June ac- 
cording to the report of the Associ- 
ation’s Organization Committee, 
Glen C. Mellinger, vice-president of 
The Detroit Bank, is chairman of 
the committee. 


the bank, as defined in Section 2 
of the Banking Act of 1933, as 
amended, will exceed the amount of 
the capital stock of such bank.” 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Danes Studying Instalment 
Credit Operations in U.S. 


Tue United States Department of 
Commerce, under the auspices of 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, is conducting a study program 
for nine representatives from Den- 
mark. The program began June 27 
and will end on August 7. 

The purpose of this study is to 
observe and understand how instal- 
ment credit for consumer durables 


affects the economy of the United . 


States, and to determine the meth- 
ods of operation so that instalment 
credit might be more fully devel- 
oped in Denmark, and thus aid in 
stimulating and developing the in- 
ternal economy of that nation. 

The group’s itinerary has included 
banks, finance companies, retail mer- 
chants associations, Government 
agencies, etc., in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Seattle, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Before returning to Denmark, the 
men will visit the A.B.A. where they 
will review and discuss the results 
of their various conferences. 


Banker “Your Friend’ 


Easy Payment Planning for Your 
Modern Kitchen is fully described 
in a pamphlet available through Re- 
public Steel Kitchens dealers and 
distributors. 

In simple terms the pamphlet de- 
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tails six methods of financing new 
kitchens, both in new homes and as 
improvements in old homes. They 
are: conventional bank loans; FHA 
Title II Home Loans, FHA Title I 
loans; open end mortgages; credit 
unions; insurance loans. 

In the section on conventional 
kank loans, the pamphlet has this 
to say: “Remember... your banker 
is your friend. He shares your 
churches, your schools, your fra- 
ternal and social associations with 
you. You trust him with your check- 
ing and savings accounts. He trusts 
you as a good credit risk. Look to 
him for financial counsel when you 
plan to purchase a new, modern Re- 
public Steel Kitchen.” 


Abroad on Credit 


UST announced is the Travelers 
Credit Service, a credit plan and 
charge account to 250 of the luxury 
restaurants, shops, clubs, and car 
hire services in 14 European coun- 
tries. This credit service was de- 
signed specifically with the corpora- 
tion executive in mind. 

The new service was founded by 
travel industry men, and does not 
include hotel accommodations in its 
services to avoid any conflict with 
the interests of travel agents. 

Charges made abroad are figured 
at the prevailing rate of exchange 
on the day that a purchase is made. 
Its founders feel it has some very 
distinct advantages in eliminating 
the necessity for carrying large 


sums of money, and in providing an 
exact record of expenditures. 
Travelers Credit Service main- 
tains offices in London and at ll 
East 44 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Instalment Credit Record: 
77% of All Consumer Loans 


Tue American people in their rec- 
ord spending since the end of World 
War II bought $200-billion worth of 
automobiles and other durable goods 
in the eight-year period from 1946 
through 1953 and borrowed $110- 
billion on the instalment plan to 
finance those purchases, reports the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

By the end of last year, the In- 
stitute finds, $94-billion of these 
consumer goods loans, which made 
up about half of all consumer credit 
outstanding, had been’ repaid, leav- 
ing a net balance of $16-billion. 
There has since been a further re- 
duction as repayments have ex- 
ceeded new borrowings. 

The record shows, according to 
the Institute, that the typical Amer- 
ican today will borrow freely to 
stretch his income, but in the main 
is pretty sensible about how deeply 
into debt he goes and has done an 
excellent job to date in meeting his 
obligations. He is the greatest 
shopper and spender the world has 
ever seen, and at the same time the 
greatest saver, too. 

A review of the consumer credit 
records since the Twenties reveals 
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how instalment debt has grown to 
dominate the personal borrowing 
field, the Institute reports. At the 
end of the first quarter of this year, 
the net amount of instalment credit 
outstanding represented 77% of all 
consumer loans. This was the high- 
est such proportion on record. The 
equivalent ratio at the end of 1953 
was 75%, while the comparable one 
in 1939 was 63%. In 1929, instal- 
ment debt represented only 50% of 
all consumer credit outstanding that 
year. 


Same-Day Service Offered 
on Bank's Boat Financing 


Tue Franklin National Bank, 
Franklin Square, New York, has 
this year established a marine fi- 
nancing section in its instalment 
loan department. 

The bank established this depart- 
ment on January 21 of this year 
according to the magazine The Boat- 
ing Industry, and “in this brief 
space of time the results have been 
so favorable from both bank and 
customer viewpoints that boat in- 
stalment business has become an 
established part of the bank’s ac- 
tivities.” 


NYSBA Annual Clinic 


Tue third annual Instalment Credit 
Clinic of the New York Bankers As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, on Monday and 
Tuesday, September 27 and 28. 


“Shortly after World War II,” the 
magazine reports, ‘‘the Franklin Na- 
tional took on a certain amount of 
marine financing but it dropped off 
until, three years ago, they were 
doing business with only one or two 
comparatively small yards. No one 
at the bank seems to know just why 
this happened—certainly it was not 
due to any record of delinquency— 
but it is possible that the great post- 
war home building boom on Long 
Island and the consequent mortgage 
business so overwhelmed the staff 
that boating just faded into the 
background for lack of anyone to 
follow it up.” 

Of the bank’s decision to re-enter 
the boat-financing field, the maga- 
zine reports that “once the decision 
was made, the Franklin National 
established a special Marine Financ- 
ing Section of its Instalment Loan 
Department Western Division under 


the direction of William T. Conroy, 
assistant vice-president. Pusiness 
was to be strictly limited to their 
normal banking area. 

“The first step was, of course, to 
set up methods of procedure, rates 
of interest, down payments, and 
terms of payment. It was decided 
to follow much the same lines as 
those used in automobile financing, 
in which they had considerable ex- 
perience. Down payments were set 
at 25% on new boats and 30% on 
used boats, trade or cash, and the 
balance payable in monthly instal- 
ments within a maximum time of 
three years. Interest rates varied 
with the amount involved. Instal- 
ment buying was made available for 
the purchase of new equipment, and 
personal loans for repairs and over- 
haul. 

“Instalment boat sales can be ar- 
ranged through the main office in 
Franklin Square or any of the seven 
branches and each branch manager 
can complete a transaction in his 
area from credit information sup- 
plied by the main office. The bank 
prides itself on its speed of opera- 
tion and except in very unusual 
cases an instalment purchase can 
be consummated on a ‘same day’ 
basis.” 


News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Division Has New Booklet 
onWindow—Lobby Displays 


ANKS can learn much from mer- 
chants about the use of displays, 
according to the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American 
Bankers Association, which has 
mailed to all mutual savings banks, 
secretaries of state bankers associ- 
ations, and officers and committee 
members of the Division an an- 
nouncement of its new booklet, “‘Sell- 
ing Your Bank Through Window 
and Lobby Displays.” 

In a letter to the banks, John W. 
Kress, president of the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, and 
executive vice-president of The How- 
ard Savings Institution, Newark, 
New Jersey, said: “Window and 
lobby displays are point-of-sale ad- 
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vertising media to which people can 
respond by taking immediate, on- 
the-spot action.” 

The new booklet is aimed at as- 
sisting banks in planning and mak- 
ing the best use of available window 
and lobby space, and it contains 
many illustrations of how banks 
have used this space to sell the ser- 
vices of their banks successfully. 
The booklet will be available to 
A.B.A. member banks on request, 
at a charge of $1 each to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. 

Several pages of the booklet are 
taken up with photographs of win- 
dow and lobby displays which have 
proved successful in banks in all 
sections of the country. Themes of 
these displays include such banking 
services as thrift; home improve- 
ment loans; financing of travel; sav- 
ing for education and vacations; ex- 


hibits of American and foreign cur- 
rencies, counterfeit money, gold 
nuggets, and legal documents; and 
many others aimed at community 
interest. 


Savings Trend Is Up 


Tue trend of savings continues up- 
ward. 

Time deposits in commercial 
banks at the end of four months of 
1954 stood at $44.7-billion, which 
represents a $1-billion increase since 
the first of the year. 

Savings deposits in mutual sav- 
ings banks had increased to $25.5- 
billion, an increase of $400-million 
in the first four months of 1954. 

Deposits in the postal savings sys- 
tem were $2.3-billion. 

Share accounts in savings and 
loan associations stood at $23.9-bil- 
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lion at the end of the first quarter, 
up $1-billion in the first three 
months of the year. 

Individual savings increased 
nearly $1-billion more in the first 
three months of 1954 than in the 
corresponding period of 1953. This 
is from the report of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission which 
showed that individual savings to- 
taled $3.3-billion in that period, 
compared with $2.4-billion in the 
first quarter of 1953. 


Legal List at New High 


Tue amount of corporate bonds on 
the New York State Banking De- 
partment’s legal list increased by 
over $2.1-billion in the year ended 
July 1, 1954, to reach a total of over 
$26-billion, the highest on record, 
according to William A. Lyon, Su- 
perintendent of Banks. 

This total compares with the fig- 
ure of $8.6-billion shown by the legal 
list 10 years ago. Approximately 
78% of the gross increase in the 
current year is represented by new 
issues of companies already listed 
and the balance by obligations of 
companies whose names have been 
newly added to the list. 

As required by the Banking Law, 
the legal list has been compiled and 
published by the Banking Depart- 
ment each year since 1915. The in- 
vestment powers of the 130 savings 
banks of the state are derived for 
the most part from the statutory 
provisions which determine the con- 
tent of this annual publication. Cer- 
tain sections of the list are also fol- 
lowed by fiduciaries in the invest- 
ment of trust funds under the pro- 
visions of the Personal Property 
Law. 


Shopping-Center Service 
Is Expected of Banks 


Prope have adopted supermar- 
ket service and the shopping-center 
facilities as part and parcel of their 
daily living,” Granville S. Morgan, 
vice-president of The Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society, told the sav- 
ings and mortgage conference at the 
recent annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking. 
“From the grassroot centers of 
America to the highly urbanized in- 
dustrialized cities, our people are 
seeking those places where they can 
do all their shopping under a single 
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At a recent meeting of the National Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
United States Treasury Savings Bonds Division in Washington, Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey said that “inflation is over if the American 
people have the determination and the stamina to do the right things, and to 
withstand the primrose path pressures that we are all subjected to.” The 
women leaders met to develop and formulate promotional sales plans 
for series E and H Savings Bonds through school savings, payroll savings, 
and over the counter purchases at banks. Shown above, left to right, Miss 
Mary M. Condon, chairman, Educational Committee for Savings Bonds, 
Helena, Montana; Mrs. Oscar A. Ahligren, chairman, National Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee, Whiting, Indiana; Mrs, George M. Humphrey, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Mrs. Ruth E. Sherrill, president, Association of Bank Women, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


roof or in one concentrated area,” 
Mr. Morgan continued. “They look 
for and expect the same service from 
our banks; and if a bank offers all 
uf the banking services needed un- 
der one roof, or if a bank locates 
itself conveniently and provides 
modern facilities, its present cus- 
tomers will be retained and new 
ones will be secured. Growth will 
be automatic. A savings account 
should be one of the public’s needs; 
and the commercial banks would do 
well to offer this service along with 
checking accounts, personal loans, 
etc. 

“The savings promotion trend, es- 
tablished by the savings and loan 
associations and followed by some 
banks also, strives to entice the non- 
savers into opening savings accounts 
in exchange for wallets, deep freez- 
ers, trips abroad, even Cadillacs. A 
few years ago, the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the American 
Bankers Association published a 
booklet which outlined various in- 
centive savings plans used by banks 
throughout the country. This pub- 
lication discussed plans such as 
‘packaged saving plan,’ the ‘certifi- 
cate of deposit,’ ‘future payday se- 
curity,’ club plans, budget savings 
accounts, and others. All of them 
are good, but how can you compete 
with a gift for every new savings 


depositor and a chance on an auto- 
mobile to boot? 

“T’ll tell you how, and it will cost 
less money. Make your bank deserv- 
ing of the public’s good opinion by 
providing the services they want 
and in the way that they are en- 
titled to be served. 

“The most elaborate promotional 
plans and program designed to en- 
courage saving and to sell our ser- 
vices are doomed to failure even be- 
fore their conception, let alone their 
installation, unless we understand 
the public and do something about 
public opinion. 


“Tue public’s opinion of us is im- 
portant. Competition for savings is 
keen, but it forms the basis of our 
American way of life, and it is com- 
petition that provides the needed 
stimulus for the growth of our banks. 
Our commodity is service—good ser- 
vice. The public will desert us or 
support us depending upon the qual- 
ity and the quantity of our service. 
If our primary aim is to encourage 
thrift and provide banking services 
for every one, our ultimate aim 
should be ‘a savings account for 
every American family.’ 

“This sounds like an ambitious 
program, but it is the goal which 
the savings and loan associations 
have in mind.” 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Easy Terms: Heavy Debt 


Home buyers should be on guard 
against being lured into too heavy 
debt by apparent ease of purchase 
on a program of nothing down and 
small amounts payable weekly. So 
said Joseph R. Jones in a speech 
before the Savings and Mortgage 
Conference at the recent annual con- 
vention of the American Institute 
of Banking. Mr. Jones is vice-presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division and vice-presi- 
dent of Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

“Home ownership is something to 
be encouraged for the individual and 
for the good of the community,” 
Mr. Jones said. “But it should al- 
ways be kept on a sound financial 
basis which the owner can hope to 
carry under any reasonable expect- 
ancy for the future. Borrowers 
should carefully consider their total 
obligations in relation to total in- 
come. Failure to consider cumula- 
tive effects of ‘easy payment’ buy- 
ing often leads to excessive debt and 
serious financial problems; but if 
the home is purchased in keeping 
with current and expected income 
it will provide one of the greatest 
satisfactions and sources of enjoy- 
ment to any family. 

“A temporary recession in the 
real estate market,”’ he said, “should 
not disturb that family, as they have 
planned their ownership over a long 
period of time. If history repeats 
itself, as it always has done during 
the last 150 years, any recession of 
value will return after a period of 
time; and thus no loss should be 
necessary if the house is owned on 
a sound economic basis. 

“There are some analysts who 
see the possibility of a severe down- 
turn in the market in the near fu- 
ture, due to overproduction; but 
most analysts feel that the adjust- 
ment will not be too severe and will 
be corrected within the reasonably 
near future. Many say that by 1960 
we will see greatly increased activ- 
ity in the real estate market due 
to a large increase in the population 
of persons of marriageable age. 
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NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED 


Over 1 million private nonfarm dwelling 
units were started in each of the years 


1950-1953 1950 


The seasonally adjusted annual rate of private starts thus far in 1954 
has been running well above the annual total for all previous years except 
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“The future of real estate is tied 
in closely to our Federal Govern- 
ment and will depend upon whether 
there is war or peace, high or low 
taxes, Government spending, and 
Government control or manipula- 
tion. I sincerely hope that the Gov- 
ernment will never encourage build- 
ing beyond real need, or legislate 
for financing on any unsound basis 
merely to create an artificial support 
for the general economy.” 


Insurance Mortgages 


Tue nation’s life insurance com- 


panies increased their mortgage 
holdings by $16-billion, or more than 
threefold, in the post-World War II 
period from 1946 through 1953, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reported 
recently. 

Total mortgage holdings of the 
life companies rose from $7.2-billion 
at the end of 1946 to $23.3-billion 
at the end of 1953, an increase of 
225%, the Institute stated. By com- 
parison, the Institute reports, total 
real estate mortgages in the United 
States in this period increased from 
$413, -billion to approximately $100- 
billion, a rise of about 140%. 

“Thus the mortgage holdings of 


Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


the life insurance companies in the 
post-World War II period showed a 
rate of growth 60% greater than 
that of real estate mortgages as a 
whole,” the Institute said. 

Life insurance company mortgage 
holdings on one-to-four family resi- 
dences alone increased fivefold in the 
1946-53 period, from $2.6-billion to 
about $13-billion, the Institute 
stated. As a result, the life com- 
panies held a fifth of all mortgages 
outstanding on homes of this type 
at the end of 1953, nearly double the 
comparable proportion in 1946. 

The life companies in addition 
hold nearly $4-billion of mortgages 
on multi-family housing units. Thus 
the nonfarm residential mortgages 
of the life insurance companies add 
up to approximately $17-billion, or 
more than 70% of all funds loaned 
on mortgages by the companies. At 
the same time, farm mortgage hold- 
ings of the life insurance companies 
have more than doubled in the 1946- 
53 period, rising from $800,000,000 
to $1.9-billion. 


Home Exhibit Enlarged 


Tue New Home Buyers Exhibition 
at The Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
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lyn has been redesigned and en- 
larged. Now in its seventh year, the 
exhibit and “Library of Homes” now 
occupies 5,000 square feet just off 
the rotunda at the bank’s main office. 

The exhibit is jointly maintained 
by the Dime and by the Long Island 
Home Buiiders Institute. Shown are 
the newest offerings of more than 
100 builders of houses and apart- 
ments. There are pictures, floor 
plans, and descriptions of special 
features. The exhibit is designed to 
let homeseekers ‘“‘shop” the current 
offerings, which range in price from 
$6,000 to $50,000. 

There is no admission charge to 
the exhibit and trained consultants 
are on duty to answer questions per- 
taining to home financing and own- 
ership. 

In addition to the builders’ dis- 
plays, considerable space has been 
set aside for showing home equip- 
ment. Included are two complete 
kitchens, one of wood and one of 
steel. 


June Construction Up 


Exxeenprrures for new construc- 
tion rose seasonally in June to $3.3- 
billion, bringing the 1954 first-half 
total to a record $16.6-billion, 
slightly more than the 1953 Janu- 
ary-June total, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates prepared jointly by 
the U. S. Departments of Commerce 
and Labor. Private spending ($2.2- 
billion) and public ($1.1-billion) 
both were at peak for the month of 
June. 

Most of the June increase (7%) 
in total construction reflected sea- 
sonal gains in private housing and 
highway construction. Commercial 
building and public-utility and farm 
construction also accounted for a 
substantial share in the over-all rise 
from May. Private industrial build- 
ing, after declining steadily since 
the beginning of the year, leveled 
off in June. Most other major types 
of construction showed the usual 
May-June increase. Public housing 
declined. 

June expenditures for commercial 
and religious building and road con- 
struction were at an unprecedented 
volume. Spending for educational 
(private and public) building and 
for sewer and water facilities con- 
struction not only reached a June 
peak, but also a level unequaled in 
any previous month. 

During the first half of 1954, pri- 
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vate expenditures for new construc- 
tion totaled $11.4-billion. This was 
about 3% above last year’s volume 
for the same months, and set a new 
record for the January-June period, 
even after adjustment for price 
changes. 


Discuss Voluntary Program 


Tue first meeting to discuss the 
new secondary mortgage market 
facility provided through the Volun- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram was held in Washington on 
June 18 at the request of Adminis- 
trator Cole of HHFA. 

The A.B.A. has followed from its 
inception this program which is 
completely voluntary in every re- 
spect. The program’s purpose, as ex- 
plained by those participating in the 
meeting, is to eliminate the need for 
Government support of mortgage 
loans (such as FNMA); to forestall 
the need for direct Government lend- 
ing; and to assure the availability 
of mortgage credit on an economi- 
cally sound basis in small commu- 
nities throughout the country, in re- 
mote areas, and to minority groups. 

Representing the A.B.A. at the 
meeting were: John Reilly, presi- 
dent, Second National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Cowles Andrus, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, County Bank 
& Trust Company, Paterson, New 
Jersey; and Thomas L. Nims, secre- 
tary, A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division. 


Mortgage Seminar 


Tue third annual Western Mort- 
gage Banking Seminar, sponsored 
by the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America and the Graduate 
School of Business of Stanford Uni- 
versity, will be held in Stanford, 
California, on August 22-27. This is 
a school for mortgage lenders and 
institutional investors. Students 
from member organizations in all 
sections of the country will attend. 

Commercial bankers who will 
speak and participate in the semi- 
nar proceedings include: Ralph B. 
Wright, vice-chairman, MBA’s edu- 
cational committee, and president, 
Union Bank and Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City; R. H. Hamilton, Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles; Don H. Wageman, 
chairman, executive committee, Se- 
attle-First National Bank, Seattle; 
Frank R. Hodgson, vice-president, 


Anglo-California National Bank, 
Sacramento; L. D. Stark, vice-presi- 
dent, Anglo-California National 
Bank of San Francisco; Willis R. 
Bryant, vice-president, American 
Trust Co., San Francisco; V. R. 
Steffensen, senior vice - president, 
First Security Bank of Utah, Salt 
Lake City; Ross P. Williams, vice- 
president, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle; and R. F. Mor- 
etti, vice-president, Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco. 


First Half-Year Housing 
Starts Match 1953 Units 


N EW permanent nonfarm private 
housing starts for the first six 
months of 1954 will approximate 
starts in the first half of 1953, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates of 
the U. S. Labor Department’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The pri- 
vate housing starts in the first six 
months of 1953 were 553,100 and 
it is felt that the unit starts for 
the first half of 1954 will be be- 
tween 550,000 and 560,000. 
Although figures were not avail- 
able at BANKING’S press time, the 
Bureau felt that June starts would 
be better than June 1953 and a little 
better than the 106,000 May 1954 


starts. 


In the first six months of 1953 
public housing starts numbered 
28,300, as against an_ estimated 
6,000 units in the first six months of 
1954. 


VA Housing Loan Volume 
Approximately 42,000 home loan 
applications were received by the 
Veterans Administration in May, an 
increase of 23% over the previous 
month, and 73% over May 1953. 


Investigation Broadens 

The Senate’s investigation of 
FHA’s Title I remodeling and Sec- 
tion 608 rental housing programs 
went into closed session but with 
public hearings still scheduled, and 
indications that the inquiry might 
be broadened into a full review of 
all Governmental housing activities 
under the previous Administration. 

As this was written, indications 
were that certain former housing 
officials would be called to the stand, 
and Senator Homer E. Capehart 
said his committee was planning on- 
the-spot hearings in a number of 
cities. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and ‘Irust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


srman 


J.Q. ADAMS 
Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 
President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Managing Owner, Borland 
Properties 

CHAMP CARRY 

President, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 
Director, Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 


Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy 


Packing Company 
JOHN F. CUNEO 
President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 

President, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
Director, General Motors 
Corporation 

CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
JOHN HOLMES 

President, Swift & Company 
THEODORE V. HOUSER 
Chairman of the Board 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Ban 


er 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


PETER V. MOULDER 

Executive Vice President 
International Harvester Company 
A. W. PEAKE 

President, Standard Oil 

Company (Indiana ) 

H. A. SCANDRETT 

Railroad Executive, retired 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 
Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 
Executive Vice President 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 
President, Deere & Company 
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Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ - 724,980,054.80 
United States Government Obligations... 1,097,640,014.92 
Other Bonds and Securities 146,262,165.34 
647,441,754.21 
5,250,000.00 
1,849,505.48 
9,495,691.37 
8,250,000.00 
$2,641,169,186.12 


Loans and Discounts 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 
Banking House 


Deposits $2,396,538,399.68 
1,897,670.00 
2,250,000.00 

10,766,540.20 

18,109,767.08 
750,795.73 
75,000,000.00 

Surplus 100,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 35,856,013.43 

$2,641,169,186.12 


Acceptances 

Dividend Payable, August 2, 1954 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. 
Reserve for Contingencies 

Income Collected but Not Earned 


Capital Stock (2,250,000 shares. Par value $33) 


United States Government obligations carried at $316,222,538.50 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Trust Resources Increase 


Toran trust resources of banks 
in Pennsylvania increased more 
than 13% during 1953, Malvin F. 
Gstalder, chairman of the Trust 
Division of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association, and vice-president 
and trust officer, The First National 
Bank of Williamsport, announced 
recently. 

The study shows that total trust 
resources of banks in the state with 
trust departments were $6,679,755,- 
573 on December 31, 1953, which 
represents an increase of $893,446,- 
326 over the figure for the end of 
1952. 

“The tremendous increase in trust 
resources shows that the public is 
becoming more and more conscious 
of a need for professional guidance 


in estate planning,” Mr. Gstalder 
pointed out. “It is a gratifying vote 
of confidence in bankers and trust- 
men by the people of the state,” he 
said. 

Pennsylvania had a total of 332 
trust institutions at the end of 1953, 
as compared to 342 at the end of 
1952. The decrease of 10 trust insti- 
tutions has been due to bank merg- 
ers and absorptions during the year. 


Mcllwain’s Trust Lectures 
Condensed in New Booklet 


Lavine TRUST COMPANY, New York, 
has published a 60-page booklet, 
Executor’s Functions in Estate Ad- 
ministration. The booklet is a con- 
densation of lectures given to audi- 
ences of lawyers upon the invitation 
of the Practicing Law Institute of 


New York, by John F. Mcllwain, 
vice-president of Irving. 

The bank’s president, R. H. West, 
says in a foreword that “Mr. Mc- 
Ilwain has been on Irving’s Per- 
sonal Trust Division staff for 30 
years. The booklet is a complete 
rewriting of an earlier and less com- 
plete version long out of print. 

“If busy practitioners find this a 
convenient reminder and guide, then 
it will have served its purpose,” Mr. 
West writes. 


Trust Investments Need 
Personalized Handling 


Lxvestment of trust funds must be 
kept on a personalized basis regard- 
less of advances in business ma- 
chines and methods, said Frank M. 
Perley, vice-president and _ invest- 


The Bank's Role in Estate Administration (III) 


Handling Claims 


Both the applicable statutes and 
“Bartlett” set out specific procedures 
for handling and payment of claims, 
all apparently based upon the prem- 
ise that every estate is probably 


Inventories, handling of claims, 
and Federal estate tax returns are 
covered in this article, the third in 
a series by PERRY PITCHER, trust of- 
ficer of the Central National Bank 
and Trust Company, Topeka, Kansas. 
The first two articles covered pre- 
liminary administrative procedures 
and appraisal for inventory. Future 
articles in the series will deal with 
investment review-—sale or reten- 
tion of securities, rendering court 
accounts, and closing procedure. 


Inventories 


Pp the foregoing (Part II) you 
will see that the preparation of 
the inventories becomes a relatively 
simple matter. Except for schedule 
of jointly owned property for the 
“Inventory and Appraisal” and 
schedule of transfers for Tax Com- 
mission Inventory (form 12), vir- 
tually all of the necessary informa- 
tion is already on the books. 

The sequence of steps in the mat- 
ter of preparation of the “Inventory 
and Appraisal” and related docu- 
ments is, of course, up to the pro- 
bate judge and the lawyer who is 
handling the case, but where they 
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are agreeable, and they usually are, 
we prefer a “package deal.” By this 
I mean the Inventory and Appraise- 
ment, Oath of Executor, Order Ap- 
pointing Appraisers, and Oath of 
Appraisers are made up and filed as 
a unit. This avoids the more cumber- 
some procedure which a casual read- 
ing of the statutes might indicate 
as necessary. 

The Tax Commission Inventory is, 
to a large extent, a rearrangement 
of the same material. It is our 
practice to prepare two copies for 
filing with the “Appraisement.” 
When the original form 12 is filed 
we ask the probate judge to certify 
the copy, which we send to the 
Inheritance Tax Division, together 
with a certified copy of the will and 
a letter explaining that tax forms 
12g and 12Q, or form 25, will be 
supplied at a later date. Both the 
court and the Inheritance Tax Divi- 
sion seem to appreciate this manner 
of handling. At the appropriate 
time we then prepare forms 12g and 
12Q for the court and send the ex- 
ecuted originals to the Inheritance 
Tax Division with such comment 
of our own as seems indicated. 


insolvent, and in such cases all 
caution should be exercised. How- 
ever, virtually all of the estates we 
handle are highly solvent and, gener- 
ally speaking, we have no hesitancy 
in paying claims as they are pre- 
sented, taking properly verified ac- 
counts when making payment, but 
without formality of hearing before 
payment. They can later be pre- 
sented to the court in a “batch” for 
allowance and classification. Both 
beneficiaries and creditors seem to 
approve our attitude. 


Federal Estate Tax Returns 


Preliminary. notice to Internal 
Revenue Department was previously 
mentioned (Part I). 

Optional valuation date presents 
a problem some times more difficult 
than computing marital deduction 
(in my opinion). The normal thing 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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ment trust officer, American Secur- 
ity and Trust Company, Washington, 
p. C., at the American Institute of 


Banking convention, Los Angeles. 


“Of course we must all adopt gen- 
eral policies which we can use as 
guides for administering and invest- 
ing trust funds,” Mr. Perley asserted, 
“but if we are going to maintain the 
position that we have attained, and 
continue to grow, our general pat- 
tern must be continually adjusted to 
meet the needs of each individual 
account, rather than have each ac- 
count adjusted to a general pattern. 

“There have become available to 
the American investor tremendous 
opportunities for investment which 
never existed before. We all want 
to take advantage of these; but in 
spite of ‘Univac,’ the million-dollar 
so-called ‘mechanical brain,’ and 
such other highly advanced elec- 
tronic inventions, so far nothing has 
been developed to take the place of 
individual discretion. 

“We are all being faced with in- 
creasing competition from such 
sources as mutual funds, other spe- 
cialized types of investment counsel- 
ing services, increased services being 
rendered without charge by many 
of the brokerage firms, and the 
monthly purchase plan for stocks 
which has been established during 
the past year. We want to use all 
forms of electronic and push-button 


American Bankers Association 


Aug. 19-20 


Oct. 17-20 
Nov. 4-5 


Nov. 29- 
Dec. 1 


16-18 


ference, Hotel 
Tenn 
Dec. 


tel, Chicago, Ill. 


State Associations 


Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Sum- 
mer School, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, State College 

Maine Savings, Poland Spring House, 


Poland Spring 


Massachusetts Savings. Washington Ho- 
tel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 
Connecticut Savings, Hotel Wentworth- 
By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 
Kentueky, Brown Hotel. Louisville 
New York Savings, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Iowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
Arizona, Arizona-Biltmore Hotel, Phoe- 


nix 


Western Regional Trust Conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, Los Angeles 

80th Annual Convention, Atlantic Citv 

Midcontinent Trust Conference, 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Third National Agricultural Credit Con- 

Peabody, 


National Credit Conference, LaSaile Ho- 


equipment which is being continu- 
ally improved. So far these are ex- 
tremely helpful, but there does not 
seem to be on the horizon any type 
of equipment that can be applied to 
the selection of desirable securities 
and determining the times at which 
changes should be made in the in- 
vestments of any particular account. 
Let us keep each individual account 
on a basis to best meet the needs of 
that individual group, ... ” 


$2-billion in Benefits 


EARLY $2-billion a year is now 
being paid to American families as 
benefits from employee insurance 
and retirement programs, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reported 
recently. The amount will be much 
larger than this in another few 
years if the present trend continues 
towards more. pensions, larger 
amounts of group life insurance and 
wider sponsorship of medical, acci- 
dent, and hospital insurance plans. 


Securities Study 


A sTupy entitled “Charging Off 
Worthless Securities—A Review of 
Procedures” was recently completed 
by the Committee on Operations for 
Trust Departments of the A.B.A. 
Trust Division. Robert L. Cudd, sec- 
ond vice-president, The Chase Na- 


CALENDAR 


Drake 


Eastern session, 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Credit Research Foundation of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 


Estate Administration 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
to do is wait for one year, recom- 
pute values, use whichever set of 
values is most favorable to the es- 
tate, prepare and file the return and 
then wait another six months or 
year for audit. 

In many cases this delay is very 
irritating to the beneficiaries who 
(1) want to know the tax liability, 
and (2) want to get the estate fully 
closed as soon as possible. 

In a rising market there is no 
problem but under current conditions 
it is a matter which should be gone 
into thoroughly with the beneficiaries. 
who are to be affected. 

If they really understand that 
using “date of death” values may. 
result in higher tax, but still want 
speedy settlement, and will give you 
a writing to that effect, you may 
be justified in filing early return, 
but be very careful. 

As to the actual preparation of 
the return, it is our practice to 
assemble all of the information req- 
uisite and then, after conference, 
turn it over to a qualified firm of 
accountants to prepare the return. 


tional Bank, New York, is Commit- 
tee chairman. 

This study was printed in the May 
Trust Bulletin. 


Other Organizations 


Graduate School of 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Aug. 8-20 


Memphis, 

Aug. 28- 
Sept. 4 

Sept. 26-30 


School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

School of Banking, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

Financial Public Relations Association, 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D 


Sept. 27-30 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3 


41st Annual Convention, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Association of Bank Women, National 
Convention, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 


Texas 


Oct. 3-6 


Oct. 18-15 


Oct. 18-21 


The Greenbrier, 


Nov. 28- 
Dec. 8 


Consumer Bankers Association, 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 
National Association of Suvervisors of 
State Banks, Sir Walter Raleign Ho- 

tel, Raleigh, ‘N. C. 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 30th Annual Con- 
vention, San Francisco 

Investment Bankers Association, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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August 1954 


7 ouR 1954 state association con- 
y vention is probably over, and 
you’ve put it down as the “best 
ever’ —an endorsement that will 
stick until next year’s meeting. 

It was a good convention. But it 
didn’t just happen. Somebody—in 
fact, many somebodies—planned for 
months to make your one-, two-, or 
three-day stay in Convention Town 
worth a busy man’s time. First, of 
course, came the program-building: 
ideas for subjects, letters, phone 
calls, follow-ups, detailed arrange- 
ments. Good programs, like good 
banks, are built carefully, and from 
the bottom. 


Awp it didn’t just happen that 
you saw old friends and made new 
ones, and that you lined up some 
new correspondent accounts, or 
found a “big city” banker with an 


answer to an operating or manage- 
ment problem. Those fellows were 
there for the same reason you were; 
they knew it would be a good con- 
vention. 

You learned a lot. The business- 
men, bankers, Government officials 
and agency spokesmen, political 
personages, representatives of the 
Armed Forces, and others who were 
the convention speakers produced 
ideas worth carrying home. And 
from the reports on the work done 
by your association’s committees in 
such fields as bank management, 
public relations, farm credit, oper- 
ations, and education, you got much 
that was worth while, regardless of 
your title in the bank. 

Bankers convention programs 
cover specific interests that reflect 
the work of the associations. There’s 
usually high priority for a talk on 


the business-banking outlook; and 
in these days of swiftly moving op- 
erational developments, particularly 
in mechanization, you’re apt to find 
a speaker who’s expert on elec- 
tronics in banking. Auditing is an- 
other top-interest topic. 


P UBLIC relations, which covers a 
multitude of matters, is popular, 
too, at state meetings. The associa- 
tions’ own work in promoting such 
activities as school tours, farm 
tours, farm youth programs, Know 
Your Bank Week, public opinion 
surveys, advertising media studies, 
and public education projects of va- 
rious kinds are productive of take- 
home suggestions. So are the dis- 
cussions of bank protective and in- 
surance programs, pension plans, 
staff relations, credit policy, invest- 
ments, lending activities. 


Six Newly-Elected Heads of 


Left to right: WYOMING—Robert A. Nelson, president, First National Bank, Powell; WISCONSIN—Ray G. Tiegs, execu- 
tive vice-president and cashier, Farmers and Merchants Bank, Tomah; ILLINOIS—Henry D. Karandjeff, president, Granite 


City Trust & Savings Bank, Granite City 
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That good program didn’t just happen. It takes months to line up 

those speakers on new developments in banking .... Maybe your 

state officers visited Washington last year, or went to New York 
to talk over problems with the A.B.A. staff 


I your state association is one of 
the 28 that now sponsor banking 
schools, you heard a report on an 
increasingly useful and popular ac- 
tivity. Or maybe your group is 
planning an educational program; 
in that case the convention listened 
to and contributed suggestions for 
the course. 

Also, there’s a good chance that 
your association’s officers and sec- 
retary were among those who vis- 
ited Washington during the previ- 
ous year, and perhaps stopped in 
New York to talk things over with 
American Bankers Association staff 
people. In the capital several groups 
of state association people called at 
the Comptroller’s Office, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 
Washington office of the A.B.A. 
These get-acquainted tours were mu- 


tually helpful: the bankers, on the 
one hand, and the agency men and 
A.B.A. staffers, on the other, had an 
opportunity to get acquainted. 


Tue work of your state association 
reported in detail at the 1954 annual 
meeting, may well have included a 
project or two borrowed from an- 
other state. For part of the job 
that’s being done these days by the 
State Association Section of the 
A.B.A. is to provide a clearing 
house service for activity ideas. 
Thus, when one state adds an activ- 
ity to its program, the results are 
made available, by its secretary, to 
his colleagues in the other associa- 
tions. Suggestions for convention 
and conference programs are often 
exchanged, too. 

The state secretary who is the 
operating head of your association 


is not only a member of the A.B.A. 
Section, but of his regional confer- 
ence—eastern, southern, central, or 
western, as the case may be. Each 
of these geographical groups holds 
an annual meeting at which mutual 
problems are discussed. 


Tue state association convention 
season starts in the early spring, 
is at its peak in May and June, and 
then tapers off rapidly, although a 
few states usually hold the annual 
meeting in a fall month. As many 
of the conventions as possible are 
addressed each year by the presi- 
dent or the vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association. Thus 
in 1954 President Everett D. Reese, 
at this writing, had spoken at 17 
conventions, and his teammate, Vice- 
president Homer J. Livingston, had 
addressed 13 of them. 


State Bankers’ Associations 


Left to right: VERMONT—Gerald M. Ladd, treasurer, Hardwick Trust Company, Hardwick; MARYLAND—Hubert P. 
Burdette, president, First National Bank, Mount Airy; NEW JERSEY SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION—Ernest R. 
Hansen, treasurer and trust officer, Perth Amboy Savings Institution, Perth Amboy 
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Operating Procedures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


step, making a rough work - flow 
chart or pencil listing of each oper- 
ation in the order of its occurrence. 
Banks with manuals of operation or 
written procedures will find them 
very helpful in assembling these 
facts. 

The next step is the appraisal or 
analysis of what was developed in 
Step 1. The entire operation is 
studied to determine if procedures 
can be eliminated, combined or sim- 


plified. Major changes, including 
possible or further mechanization, 
are considered. In seeking the one 
best way to accomplish each task, 
procedures are subjected to a series 
of questions: 

Why is it done? This query often 
reveals that the usefulness of a cer- 
tain procedure has long since passed 
or that a possible improvement can 
readily be effected. 

When is it done? This may dis- 
close that certain tasks can be per- 
formed more advantageously or 
more conveniently at another time 
(deferred posting and staggered 


This independent bank invites accounts from 
other banks and corporations. Send us your 
cash and collection items. Refer your friends 
to us when they come to Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE 
BANKING 
UNDER 
ONE ROOF 


STATEMENT 


OF CONDITION 


OF PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1954 


Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks $ 70,749,475.75 


OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board 
& President 
Ben R. Meyer 
Senior Vice President 
Joseph C. Lipman 
Vice Presidents 
Edward H. LeBreton 
Paul E. Neuschaefer 
Louis Siegel 
William C. Neary 
John W. Luhring 
Hal W. Cross 
Harry N. Herzikoft 
Lauren H. Conley 
Vice President & 
Comptroller 
William Watson 
Cashier 
William J. Hunter 
Assistant Vice Presidents 
Rod Maclean 
Leo C. Helfenberger 
Warren P. Tenney 
Robert E. Getz 
W. Edwin Weir 
Archur W. Horn 
Assistant Cashiers 
Charles H. Landis 
Al L. Somerindyke 
Angus J. MacLennan 
Arthur R. Horne 
Roland C. Matthias 
Frank Dansby 
William W. Blakely 
Kenneth E. Ritter 
Eugene T. Bovee, Jr. 
Warner Heineman 
William L. Olson 
Edwin P. Ziegler 
Harvey R. Walk 
Axditor 
Walter B. Hill 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Vice President 
Samuel B. Burnham 
Assigant Vice President 
& Trust Officer 
Fay H. Kerns 
Assistant Trust Officers _ 
argaret Morris 
Alfred T.Harewell, Jr. 
Lewis B. Maier 


Loans and Discounts 
Union Bank Building 
Customer Auto Parks 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Resources 
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U.S.Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Reserved for Contingencies 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, etc 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected — unearned 


79,034,112.68 
3,381,023.18 
315,000.00 
85,732,006.00 
1,461,457.80 
152,915.03 
1.00 

1.00 
1,907,956.42 
178,087.48 
$242,912,036.34 


$ 4,500,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
1,518,423.96 $ 12,018,423.96 
1,286,546.46 
1,862,623.27 
1,907,956.42 
778,239.34 
398,351.50 
$179,827,632.75 
23,730,354.72 


U.S. Government deposits 
and other public funds . . 


21,101,907.92 224,659,895.39 
$242,912,036.34 


United States Government Securities carried at $28,388,215.40 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO 


OF LOS ANGELES 


billing dates are examples where 
timing is important). 

Where is it done? This may point 
out a change of location for ip. 
creased efficiency. 

How is it done? This question 
really gets at the root of the 
problem and is the best guide in 
considering possible changes jn 
methods. 

Step No. 3 considers the possibil- 
ity of further mechanization. 


How It Works Out 


Mr. Cooper applied his three-point 
program to actual practice. Assume 
it’s been decided to make a periodic 
appraisal and study of the proof 
and transit operation. Since it is 
advisable to concentrate on one op- 
eration at a time, proof of deposits 
will be analyzed first, followed by a 
transit study at a later date. (If it 
is impractical to separate these func- 
tions, the study, of necessity, must 
include the over-all operation.) 

The survey will consist merely of 
a fact-gathering mission. Samples 
of every form used will be obtained. 
Volume figures also will be assem- 
bled and tabulated for average days 
and peak days. Not only are over-all 
figures necessary, but the statistics 
should be broken down by sorts, 
handlings, manner of processing, etc. 

Time records likewise are impor- 
tant, including the time spent in 
each phase of the operation as well 
as the over-all time to process total 
volume. Let each employee keep his 
own time record. The estimated 
time needed to complete a given 
task is necessary for an intelligent 
determination of the cost of each 
operation. 

Hand in hand with time records 
is the report of the number of peo- 
ple presently required to complete 
the job. This likewise should be de- 
termined as closely as possible for 
each phase of the operation. In addi- 
tion, some idea of present costs is 
essential for an accurate appraisal 
of the efficiency of the operation. 


Analysis Most Important 


After all facts are assembled, they 
will be subjected to thorough an- 
alysis and study. This is the most 
important step because here present 
weaknesses and problems are 
recognized, corrective measures are 
explored, and conclusions and tenta- 
tive recommendations estab- 
lished. It may be that volume fluc- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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Remington. Fland. 
BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For Greater Profits 
Through Lower Costs 


Lost motion eliminated... 
records safe from fire 


Thousands of banks have cut waste 
motion in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments by installing Remington Rand 
Safe-Ledger Files, Safe-Ledger 
Trays and Safe-Check Files. These 
handsome insulated units combine 
perfect working convenience with 
fire protection at point-of-use 24 
hours a day. Your ledgers and checks 
are right beside the bookkeeper, 
ready for fast finding and filing. 
When not in use, these vital records 
are sealed behind insulated walls — 
safe from smoke, flames and water. 

These Safe-Ledger and Safe- 
Check insulated units are certified 
by the Underwriters Laboratories 
and the Safe-Cabinet Laboratories 
to protect contents for one hour in 
fire reaching 1700° F. And since this 
is “point-of-use”’ protection, there’s 
no need to transfer your vital rec- 
ords to and from safes or vaults 
daily. Exclusive Gray-Rite finish 
blends with any surroundings... of- 
fers amazing resistance to scratches, 
scuffs and cleansing alkalies...won’t 
chip, peel or discolor. The Safe- 
Ledger File and the Safe-Check File 
form a harmonious combination for 
a self-contained unit-bookkeeping 
operation. 

Whether you file checks centrally 
or with account records, it will pay 
to investigate this work-saving ap- 
proach to bank accounting. See your 
local Remington Rand representa- 
tive or send for free booklet SC672. 


MODERN SUCCESS STORY 
IN OLD NEWPORT, R. I. 


What results can your bank expect 
to gain from modernization and ex- 
pansion programs? Mr. C. C. Moore, 
President of the Newport National 
Bank, provided concrete answers to 
fellow bankers in a recent year-end 
report to shareholders. 

This 150-year old bank reported 
an increase of $1,150,000 in demand 
deposits. Loans increased $1,000,000. 
Savings deposits were up $750,000. 


A face-lifting for your 
bank at modest cost 


There’s a real combination of beauty 
and utility in our mass-produced 
stock counters for economical mod- 
ernization of old banks or new 
branches. These lower counters pro- 
mote friendly customer relations. 
Tellers get comfortable knee space, 
effort-saving long-life drawers with 
trays as needed, and space for win- 
dow machines. Many combinations 
can be made to suit your particular 
needs. Counters can be lengthened 
or rearranged later as your require- 
ments change. 

Custom and semi-custom bank 
counters are also available in innu- 
merable variations — traditional or 
modern as you wish—in curved, 
angled or staggered arrangements 
to fit with your present equipment. 

For a 16-page booklet, full of 
business-building bank layout ideas, 
circle X1440, 


NE ~~. Check-Size Tip Top Tab Guides...especially developed for banks. 
The last word in extra visibility ...faster reference... longer 
wear. These card inserts for efficient guiding of your check files are auto- 
matically prepared by your address plates as a part of the regular pro- 
cedure for opening accounts, heading up statements and other records...a 
big saving in time and labor. For free sample, circle Cat. No. 6459.19. 
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Total assets rose $2,200,000. The 
“chow they did it’”’ story makes inspi- 
rational reading for any banker! 

The bank’s officers were facing the 
growing needs of an expanding com- 
munity when they launched their 
expansion and modernization pro- 
gram. Each step of the project had 
to be carefully planned so as not to 
interfere with the daily operations. 
Remington Rand specialists were 
brought in at the planning stage and 
followed through until the execution 
of the major changes had been com- 
pleted. From this one source the 
bank obtained a steel vault stack and 
cupboard units. Remington Rand’s 
Business Services Department set 
up their safety deposit record sys- 
tem in Safe-Kardex cabinets. The 
banking floor was remodeled and 
new counters installed. Bookkeeping 
stations were equipped with Safe- 
Ledger Files and Safe-Check Files. 
Other improvements included a 
MultiSort unit for alphabetic sort- 
ing by account names; filing cabi- 
nets, including a special microfilm 
storage cabinet; and filing systems, 
file folders and Super-Riter type- 
writers...all from Remington Rand. 

By selecting the best in operating 
equipment and methods, officers of 
the Newport National have enabled 
their personnel to meet efficiently 
the demands of today’s business. 
They have also prepared well for 
future expansion. At the same time, 
patrons can do business in the re- 
laxing atmosphere of an authenti- 
cally restored, traditional New 
England banking house. 

You can get all the details on this 
modern success story by circling 
CR922 on the coupon below. 


Remington. 
Room 1818, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 


Yes, I’d like the literature circled. | 
SC672 X1440 CR922_ Cat. #6459.19 | 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 
tuation on peak days is causing 
trouble. Perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem is settlement difficulties, with 
accompanying irregular hours, over- 
time, and high turnover; or the 
over-all operation is unduly costly. 
The project thereupon will seek as 
its objective: faster processing; 
greater production per employee; a 
more satisfied personnel; worth- 


while savings; or a combination of 
these, depending upon which prob- 
lems seem most acute. 

The present method of operation 
will be evaluated step by step with 


systems functioning in other banks. 
Available mechanical equipment will 
be considered feature by feature. 
Comparisons will cover all the im- 
portant factors including physical 
aspects, space requirements, oper- 
ator’s convenience, rate of produc- 
tion, sorting capacities, simplicity of 
operation, ease of training, em- 
ployees’ reactions, flexibility, obso- 
lescence, and auxiliary operations 
such as item identification, endorse- 
ment, tracing, settlements, statisti- 
cal reports, etc. The analysis would 
also include the preparation of cost 
estimates, comparing present costs 


MEET MR. WILL PAY! 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
DEBT CANCELLATION 
FIRE INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


You'll be seeing him often... 

he's a busy man. He's the head 

of Colorado Insurance Group's 

claims department and he 

speeds all over the nation pay- 

ing claims fast and efficiently, 

because he knows that speed 

is important to you. He al- 

ways sends claims checks air 

mail special delivery so 

that claims are paid with- 

in days after the claim is 
made. 


MR. WILL PAY 


HE PAYS WHEN YOUR 
BORROWERS CAN'T! 


For information wire or call collect 
the home office in Boulder, Colorado. 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 


COLORADO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLORADO CREDIT 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


with those based on the utilization 
of new equipment. These estimates 
would take into consideration the 
number of people required; equip. 
ment expense, including amortized 
cost, rentals, maintenance contracts 
and obsolescence; forms and Sup- 
plies; additional handlings and other 
operations involved. All of thege 
elements have a part in the study, 
This type of analysis may appear to 
be unduly detailed, but it should be 
worth the effort since the results 
ought to provide a pretty good basis 
upon which to project some sound 
conclusions, Mr. Cooper said. 


Ready to Mechanize 


Following the analysis the bank is 
ready to mechanize—further mech- 
anize—or get better results from 
present mechanization. Once the new 
procedure has been determined, it is 
recommended that it be reduced to 
writing. Written procedures aid in 
a uniform understanding of the 
changes, make for better control, 
and serve to increase efficiency. It 
is suggested that a schedule of the 
changeover be prepared, step by step, 
so that personnel can be sold on 
the value of the new procedure and 
be thoroughly trained in its modus 
operandi. Periodic follow-up is ad- 
visable, at least in the beginning, 
since employees seem to have a way 
of getting back to the old method 
at the slightest provocation. 


The Educational Foundation of the 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association has 

distributed to PBA members folders, 

posters, and advertising mats that high- 

light the story of bank checking services. 
Below, a poster 
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Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


“Everyone likes to be ‘in on the 
know’,” Mr. Blackman asserted. 
“Everyone likes to be consulted and 
have his opinions requested. So tell- 
ing our own folks first about our 
plans is not only good advertising; 


it’s good employee relations.” 


More Than Tired Feet 


HERE are two parts to this story. 

Part I comprises the points made 
by a speaker. Part II is the method 
of their distribution in one bank. 

First, let’s listen to Mrs. Evelyn 
L. Worley, assistant vice-president, 
THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Atlanta, speaking at a New 
Orleans regional meeting of the As- 
sociation of Bank Women. She’s 
talking on the little things that are 
the big things in public relations, 
and mentions some of the former 
that are being done in her bank: 

A financial lending library in the 
lobby; an adding machine for cus- 
tomers’ use; free gum in officers’ 
desks for children; free notary ser- 
vice; a three-day tour for farmers 
to the hog and peanut sections; 3,000 
free farm magazines mailed to 
farmers; an essay contest for stu- 
dents; graduating class pictures ex- 
hibited in the lobby, then given to 
the class; a fishbowl] of change for 
parking meters (‘‘Last month we 
made 32 cents instead of losing 
any!’’); umbrellas to borrow when 
it rains unexpectedly (‘‘a majority 
of these come back”); a new-busi- 
ness representative who calls on new- 
comers. 

“All of these little things,” said 
Mrs. Worley, “are big things in our 
bank.” 

Now for Part II: Present at the 
meeting was Mrs. Belle S. Hamilton 
of THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LEESBURG, Fla. When she went home 
she wrote up the speeches and dis- 
cussions from her notes and gave 
them to the people in her bank to 
read. 

“T do think,’ she comments, ‘‘that 
folks who are privileged to go to 
such splendid idea-provoking meet- 
ings at their bank’s expense should 
bring something back besides tired 
feet! 

“You have to listen with your 
bank’s ears as well as your own.” 
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Building Better Citizens 


HE part taken by THE NATIONAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE of Houston 
in supporting youth activities in its 
community is outlined in a letter 
sent to customers by President R. 
P. Doherty. 

The bank is beginning this year 
a series of scholarships—$1,000 a 
year for four years at any college 
or university in the country for any 
course of study. Each year two 
awards will be made to the boy and 
girl selected by a citizens committee 
from local high school graduating 
classes. 

Also, the bank is active in Junior 
Achievement and cooperates in sup- 
porting Little League baseball. 

“We do not view today’s youth 
with any more alarm than our par- 
ents viewed us,’”’ says Mr. Doherty’s 
letter. “We do feel, however, that 
it is a common sense act to provide 
wholesome recreation and construc- 
tive outlets for the bursting energy 
of these young members of the com- 
munity. We at the bank derive a 
great feeling of satisfaction from 
our small share in these activities.” 

The letter, we’re told, has had an 
excellent customer response. 


History Featured at 
Opening 

N opening a new branch in sub- 

urban Brainerd, the PIONEER 
BANK of Chattanooga, Tenn., ar- 
ranged an extensive program that 
included recognition of the area’s 
history. 

The section takes its name from 
the early Brainerd Mission to the 
Cherokees, and a chief of that tribe 
assisted in the festivities by giving 


This display by 
The Northern 
Trust Company, 
Chicago, placed 
in the banking 
department, 
brought _ requests 
for 250 purse- 
sized checkbooks 
in a week. Normal 
weekly demand is 
five or six 


an exhibition of bow and arrow 
marksmanship on the branch’s park- 
ing lot. Other events included the 
unveiling of a bronze bust of a 
pioneer figure on the bank lawn, and 
display of the pewter communion 
service used by the mission. 

There were also a dinner for all 
employees of the contractors who 
worked on the building; an exhibit 
of $1,000,000 in bills; a house-of- 
money guessing contest; free pen- 
nies; and demonstrations of modern 
banking equipment. 

Among post-opening events was 
an orchid show. The Pioneer’s pres- 
ident is George M. Clark. 


Celebrating a Centennial 


N observance of its 100th birth- 
day, THE NEW YoRK SAVINGS 
BANK had an anniversary meeting 
for the depositors who were shown 
how a ‘mutual’ operates. The dem- 
onstration was particularly dramatic 
because the New York pioneered in 
the use of electronics in the form of 
accounting machines and television 
for processing transactions. In fact, 
it calls itself ‘the savings bank that 
created television banking.” 

For the centennial party the bank 
arranged an electronic exhibit on the 
banking floor so that guests could 
see its modern equipment at work. 
As a further point of interest all the 
proceedings were televised on the 
bank’s private coaxial cable for the 
benefit of customers at the Rocke- 
feller Center office uptown. 

As a permanent memento for the 
birthday the bank published an at- 
tractive brochure, “The Forward 
Look in Savings Banking.” This told 
the story of the bank’s growth and 
services from its opening. 
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The Inside Story of an Accounts Receivable Ledger Shows 


MURPHY FEEDERS 


BETTER CREDIT RISKS! 


«-ewhen Selling Murphy’s Feeds, Dealers Experience 
Less Trouble in Collecting Feed Bills. 


INVESTIGATION REVEALS THIS INTERESTING FACT! 


As a Rule, Murphy Feeders Pay Their Feed Bills 
Better Than Feeders of Cheaper Brands... 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE: 


Recently a Murphy salesman suggested to a dealer that he 
analyze his slow paying accounts by the brand of feed they 
bought. Although the approach was unusual, the dealer 
agreed. Many years of help from his Murphy man had 
given the dealer confidence in the Murphy methods of lick- 
ing tough dealer problems. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


A thorough investigation of the Dealer’s Accounts Receiv- 
able Ledger brought to light this clear cut picture. 


91% OF THIS DEALER’S SLOW ACCOUNTS WERE 
FOR FEEDS OTHER THAN MURPHY’S. THINK 
OF IT! ALTHOUGH MURPHY’S FEEDS MADE UP 
50% OF THIS DEALER’S VOLUME, LESS THAN 
1/10th OF HIS PAST DUE BILLS WERE FROM 
MURPHY FEEDERS! 


1) Murphy feeders lay out less cash for feed—at any one 
time. Yet in the long run, they are able to spend more 
money with the dealer than those who buy cheaper 
feeds... because... 


Murphy feeders make money. Their return for every 
feed dollar is greater. Therefore they're in a better 
cash-on-hand position most of the time... because... 


- Murphy feeders get better results. And better results 

mean they keep on feeding Murphy's. Keep on paying 

— feed bills. Keep buying from the same dealer... 
use... 


Murphy feeds build loyalty to the dealer. Feeders started 
on a successful Murphy program continue it for years 
...buy feed from the same dealer year after year. The 
best investment a feed dealer can make is to sell a cus- 
tomer Murphy’s Feeds and Minerals... because Murphy 
Feeders ARE Better Credit Risks! 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 


BANKING 


JiM MURPHY Pres) 
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News for Country Bankers | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


Hickman entered Louisiana State 
University. He entered the employ 
of the bank in December 1952. Al- 
though he is presently working in 
the bank’s bookkeeping department, 
Vice-president J. Az Taylor advises 
that his bank has better things in 
mind for Mr. Hickman in its agri- 
cultural department as soon as he 
has become familiar with the vari- 
ous departments of the bank. 


Needed: “Service Philosophy” 


«] BELIEVE that the individual 
heading the farm department 
in a commercial bank must have 
primarily a service philosophy,” said 
A. Z. Gottwals, farm representative 
of the First National Bank of South- 
ern Maryland, Upper Marlboro, in 
a report to BANKING on the work of 
his department. “He must have a 
fairly complete knowledge and a 
genuine appreciation of the type of 
agriculture represented in the area 
he serves,” he said. “Further he 
must be cognizant of the fact that 
agriculture will generally set the 
pattern of the economy within his 
rural area.” 

On the subject of budgeted loans, 
Mr. Gottwals said he believes “a 


farmer’s need for credit should be 
arranged in much the same manner 
as his over-all farm program.” His 
bank’s budgeted loans are popular 
with customers. 

His customer relations activities 
on behalf of the bank include: 

(1) Assisting with beef cattle 
shows at regional fair. 

(2) Assisting with tobacco shows 
and grading demonstrations. 

(3) Assisting with pure bred beef 
cattle sales. 

(4) Assisting with locating and 
purchasing of steers. 

(5) Giving savings bonds for 
grand champion animals and tobacco 
exhibits of 4-H Clubs and FFA. 

(6) Conducting several classes in 
farm finance at University of Mary- 
land. 

(7) Assisting in the promotional 
work of legislation affecting South- 
ern Maryland economy. 

(8) Assisting with the planning 
and execution of the farm credit con- 
ference of Group IV of the Maryland 


Bankers Association, and the State | 


Bankers Farm Credit Conference. 
(9) Assisting with agricultural 


programs of Chamber of Commerce, | 
Lions Club, farm veteran groups, | 


4-H Clubs, and FFA. 


(10) Cooperating with Soil Con- | 
servation, Extension Service, Farm | 


Bureau, and other farm programs in 
their promotional activities. 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


These “Distinguished Farm Bankers” were honored recently in Kansas City by 
the Spencer Chemical Company. The men were chosen by managing bank 
officers in six states, and are, left to right: John H. Crocker, president, Citizens 
National Bank, Decatur, Illinois; Don, E. Crouley, vice-president, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis; Roy A. Sweet, president, Story County State Bank, 
Story City, Iowa; Robert N. Downie, president, Fidelity State Bank, Garden City, 
Kansas; James R. Kenner, president, Thayer County Bank, Hebron, Nebraska; 
and E. J. Evens, cashier, Citizens Bank, Amsterdam, Missouri 
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SERVICE 
IN 


FLORIDA 


WE 
HAVE 
BEEN 

SERVING 
THE BANKING 
NEEDS 
OF 
JACKSONVILLE 
AND 
FLORIDA 
FOR 77 YEARS 


FAST 
DEPENDABLE 
CLEARING FACILITIES 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF JACKSONVILLE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Cable Address: NATBANK 


Write for 
Present Day Banking 
—1954 


35 G. S. B. theses on a wide 
range of banking subjects. 


$6 a copy in the U. S. 
Elsewhere $6.50 
BANKING 


12 East 36 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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From the offices and conference rooms of America’s key executives 
come decisions that often change our whole pattern of living. And 
when their decisions are put into writing, these men know that the 
right letterhead paper can enhance the prestige and authority of 
the message. 

That is why you will find so many leaders in every field have 
chosen Cockletone Bond to represent them. They’ve found that 
the firm, “‘heavy”’ feel, the crisp crackle, and the rich, pure white of 
Cockletone Bond lend dignity and importance even to day-to-day 
correspondence. Yet its cost is surprisingly low. Why not let us 
send you a sample book, and the Cockletone Bond portfolio of 
letterhead designs? Just write on your business letterhead for your 

free copy. Hammermill Paper Company, 150] East Lake 
Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers wherever 


you see this shield on a printer's window. Let the Guild. sign be your 
guide to printing satisfaction. 


LOOK FOR THE Cockletone WATERMARK 


(11) Providing souvenirs for 
farm conferences and banquets. 

(12) Acknowledging accomplish. 
ments and disappointments of mem. 
bers of customers’ families ang 
others within the community. 

(13) Taking pictures of outstand. 
ing animals, crops, and youth 
achievements, and sending them to 
families. 


Soil-Water Conservation 


The Georgia Bankers Association 
recently took cognizance of the in- 
creasing use of water not only in 
Georgia but also in sister states, 
notably South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi, for farming, industrial pro- 
duction, and municipal purposes. 

A resolution was adopted instruct- 
ing the association’s officers to par- 
ticipate in a study to be undertaken 
ky the Georgia Association of Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors 
and other water-using groups to de- 
termine whether the Georgia water 
supply laws need revision and if so 
what recommendations should be 
made to the state’s legislature. 


Improvement Loan Ads 


so an elfish character sym- 
bolizing farm _ improvement 
loans, was featured in a series of 
newspaper advertisements recently 
used by the Bank of Montreal. 

Headlined “Check List for the Go- 
Ahead Farmer,” the first ad in this 
series (see below) listed 65 loan 
possibilities for farm improvement 
under these six general headings: 
Farm Machines, Equipment, Build- 
ings, Land Improvement, Home Ap- 
pliances, and Light, Heat, and Water 
Systems. 

Other ads in the series dealt with 
the different uses to which farm im- 
provement loans can be put. 


Irrigation 

Pumping and Diking 
Installations 

Mowing Machine Purchase and Planting of 

Plow 

Reaper 

Seeder 

Spraying Apparatus 

Swather 

Thresher 


Tractor 


Well-sinking 
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Add Six New Floors 
of Service to 


YOUR BANK 


As a Northern Trust correspondent, 
you can offer the complete facilities 
of The Northern Trust Company to 
your customers. You can offer a full 
range of financial assistance, includ- 
ing banking, foreign, trust, and bond 
services. Advice on day-to-day opera- 
tions, credit information, assistance 


THE 


in the management of investment 
portfolios, and fast wire facilities are 
just a few of the services you can add 
to your bank—to assist you in pro- 
viding an even finer service to your 
customers. 

Write or call today—we will be 
pleased to call on you. 


NORTHERN TRUST 


Bis 
fy 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 2-7070 


COM PANY 


BOX N, CHICAGO 90 


New York Representative: 15 Broad Street, New York 5 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FOR TRUST MEN 


Kennedy Sinclaire’s 


Biurth Pension and 
Profit-Sharing 


Will be held in New York 


OCTOBER 11, 12 and 13, 1954 


Our staff of instructors will include actuaries, bankers and 
lawyers, specializing in retirement programs and with broad and 
successful experience in the formulation, sale, installation and man- 
agement of profit-sharing, pension and thrift plans. 

Attendance at this Pension and Profit-Sharing Seminar is 
limited in number and restricted to representatives of banks and trust 
companies. For further information please address our Pension and 


Profit-Sharing Department. 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc. 


140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Bank Assists Farmers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


Extraordinary? Yes, when you 
consider that Bill defied the experts 
and pinned his hopes on just 60 
acres. They say it can’t be done. 

I. R. Kirby of Mineral Wells, West 
Virginia, has spent many years with 


a local industrial plant. About 10 : AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 
years ago he started a small farm a 


operation—just large enough to sup- 

plement his wages. In 1951 his small 

farm required so much of his time DMECTORS 

he found it more profitable to aban- = HERBERT D. IVEY 
don the city job and devote all of = Chairman of the Board 
his time to his 14 cows. Today they = Roy A. BRITT 

are producing $4,800 a year and the : President 

farm supports them. One of the : CARL E. BAKER 
most important projects on this cs MILO W. BEKINS 


- W. J. BOYLE Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
farm is the family garden and the WALTER H. BUTLER Credit and Acceptances . . . . 952,378.84 


; RESOURCES 
! 
! 
! 
Kirbys actually live from its bounty. : RALPH J. CHANDLER | Eamed Interest Receivable. . . . 1,501,356.77 
! 


Cash and Due from Banks . . - $ 96,862,381.51 
United States Government Securities . 167,189,586.80 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 15,688,313.27 
Loans and Discounts. . « 123,815,800.45 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock Oe en 450,000.00 
Stock in Commercial Fireproof Build- 

ing Co, — Head Office Building. . 348,500.00 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, 

and Safe Deposit Vaults (Including 

Branches) . $,846,913.49 
Other Real Estate Owned i 21,281.90 


During the past five years we have net pagel TOTAL .... . «© « §410,081,740.77 


loaned them $9,358.34, of which they 

have repaid over $8,000. Every loan 4 A. M. DUNN 

has supplied some essential part of 

his plan to build a small but effi- Wey 

cient dairy. He has been several a EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
KENNETH T. Norris 

years working it out but today he 

is self-sufficient and independent. SAMUEL K. RINDGE Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 965,594.64 

WILLIAM S. Rosecrans, Other Liabilities . 96,170.40 


W. A. SIMPSON 
Success on 70 Acres TOTAL . . . . . . $410,921,740.77 


Capital Stock . . $ 5,000,000.00 

Surplus . . . .  10,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 3,569,488.24 $ 18,569,488.24 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, 


Contingencies, Etc. . . . 3,150,418.07 
Discount Collected—Uneamed . . , 1,554,960.75 


Then, there is Willie Dobbins of 
Coolville, Ohio, who worked eight , 
hours a day, six days a week with Hill Street i 
ooking ahea e day when he 
would work for himself. foe on 70 Our 64th Year 
acres? Could a man support him- 
self and family on a small farm? 
Piece by piece he has put together 
a cattle, sheep, and broiler plan of 
operation which maintains his fam- 
ily in comfort. Today he is too bus TRUST & SAVINGS 
on 70 acres to outside Bank 
ployment. And there are many OF LOS ANGELES 
others. 
We have found that haphazard 


] 


Scudder Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


S teve n S One Wall Street 


New York 5, New York 


&e Clark 117 South 17th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Corn, oats, and clover on the Andrick 
farm at Williamstown, West Virginia 


& 


ESTABLISHED 
F d I IN 1928 8 So. Michigan Avenue. 
un 9 nc, Chieago 3, Hlinois 
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WE MEET THE NEEDS OF YOUR CUSTOMER 


What does it cost to get a customer? 
No one knows because acquisition 
expense cannot be cegners. What 
does it cost to hold a customer? 
Again no figure, because keeping 
him happy cannot be expressed in 
dollars. However, the two combined, 
identified as ‘‘sales expense,”’ can be 
measured and evaluated within 
reasonable limits. 


The one big factor in sales expense 
that is seldom examined is the 
cooperative effort of people in the 
organization who are not assigned 
to sales work. Almost any employee 
can help to keep sales expense down 
by recognizing and fulfilling the 
needs of the customer, thereby 
keeping him as a customer. Con- 
versely, almost any employee can 
increase sales expense and at the same 
time increase customer mortality by 
ignoring these needs. 


One of the immediate needs of a 
new bank customer is his initial 
supply of checks. If he can select 


— what he wants easily and 
quickly, and if he can get delivery 
promptly, and further, if what he gets 

leases him, then he most certainly 
is favorably impressed as he starts 
his bank relationship. New business 
men in banks tell us that they attach 
considerable importance to the 
handling of these initial orders, 
and they frequently express their 
appreciation when we handle them 
with dispatch. 


The easiest way to pick out a check 
is to refer to our catalog. There the 
customer will find a wide selection 
of styles and colors designed to meet 
almost any need, and in a matter of 
a few moments he can decide on the 
exact style of check and binding that 
is best for him. Over twelve thousand 
banks use our catalog. New business 
men carry it with them. It is probably 
the most complete book in use today, 
and when you order from it you 

et fast delivery and uniform quality 
coms our six manufacturing plants. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


how to cure your headaches 


YORK RECORDS definitely increase servicing 
profits in Mortgage Accounting . . . 
eliminate burdensome copying of amoritiza- 
tion schedules . . . COST 2¢ PER LOAN 


PER MONTH! 


If rising overhead . . . particularly servicing ¢osts 
involved in the multitudinous forms and excess 
office personnel required by outmoded methods... 
* are getting your goat, then install York Records! 
These single debit-single credit systems, adopted by 
increasing numbers of mortgage bankers, prove 
that preposted mortgage records make more money 
for you. Seeing is believing: check spaces below, 
clip this ad to your letterhead, and mail it today! 


Send us your Single Debit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


Send us your Single Credit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


YORK TABULATING SERVICE, 


227 EAST CLARKE AVENUE ° 


( ) Send us your free booklet, A Revolu- 
tion in Mortgage Accounting, by 


return mail. 


Send us your free booklet, Aspirin 
for the Mortgage Bankers’ Eternal 
Headache. 


INC. 


YORK 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


lending to these people meets only 
an emergency. Rather than meet 
the emergency, we spend whatever 
time it requires to visit the farm 
and review the plan in operation. 
If none exists, then we suggest one 
adaptable to the circumstances at 
hand. We admonish the borrower 
in the beginning that the prime pur- 
pose of the small farm is to produce 
a living—something to eat. Results 
along this line can be both quick 
and startling. Farming is a life- 
time proposition and it takes years 
to develop a plan of operation into 
a successful enterprise. Most of 
these plans require the careful use 
of bank credit together with a prac- 
tical knowledge of farming. These 
loans are highly profitable and the 
risk small. We have yet to suffer 
our first loss. These families are 
prospective customers for every ser- 
vice a commercial bank has to sell. 
In going over farm account books, 
it is surprising to learn so many 
are inadequate. Usually this is an 
opportunity to open a new checking 
account. 


A Ready Market 


Farmers are receipt conscious and 
are quick to realize the distinct ad- 
vantage in a checking account. Por- 
tions of milk checks or other farm 
receipts can regularly be set aside 
in a savings account for the future 
purchase of some much needed im- 
plement. In fact every service a 
bank is able to offer will find a ready 
market with these farm families. 

For several years now we have 
distributed the national 4-H cal- 
endar to some 30 4-H Clubs in the 
area we serve. During the fall and 
winter months: we make an effort 
to visit each club in person and here 
are afforded the opportunity to meet 
parents and discuss with them farm 
plans, types of operation, credit, 
and other services our bank may be 
called upon to render. Often enough 
parents have found themselves in 
our bank as the result of our cal- 
endar being brought home by a 4-H 
son or daughter. Future farmers 
learn at an early age that the Park- 
ersburg National is interested in 
them as future customers as well 
as future farmers. 


Sometimes we think the rest of 
the world has developed a good 
sense of touch at the expense of 
good taste. 
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STATEMEN 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


DIRECTORS 


FRED W. ACKERMAN, President, 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 


FRED B. BAIN, President, 
Leslie Salt Co. 


OTHMAR BERRY, President, 
Berry Oil Company 


CLYDE H. BRAND, Afttorney-at-Law, 
Downey, Brand, Seymour and Rohwer 


RICHARD D. BRIGHAM, 
Vice President 


ALLARD A. CALKINS, 
Member of the Executive Committee 
and Retired Chairman of the Board 


HARRY F. CAMP, President, 
Harry Camp Millinery Company 


WM. HERBERT CARR, 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
California Packing Corporation 


HARRY D. COLLIER, 
Director and former Chairman, 
Standard Oil Company of California 


ADRIEN J. FALK, President, 
S&W Fine Foods, Inc. 


FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 


RAYMOND H. HOLMBERG, 
Secretary 


PAUL E. HOOVER, 
President 


ERNEST INGOLD, President, 
Ernest Ingold, Inc. 


OTIS R. JOHNSON, President, 
Union Lumber Company 


PAUL B. KELLY, 
First Vice President 


JOS. M. McCARTHY, 
Retired Vice President 


JOHN J. REILLY, President, 
Western Department Stores 


CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Executive Vice President, 
Pope & Talboi, Inc. 


HERMAN WOBBER, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


HEAD OFFICE: 


ASSETS 


CASH AND SECURITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . 


United States Government Securities . 


State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 


TOTAL 


LOANS 


Commercial Loans . . 

Real Estate Loans. . . 
Automobile Installment 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
TOTAL 


OTHER ASSETS 


Accrued Income Receivable. . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Bank Premises and Equipment . 

Other Real Estate Owned ee 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 

Other Assets 


TOTAL 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . 


June 30, 1954 


$155,371,834.18 
250,730,474.43 
51,990,161.31 
8,379,708.25 


$466,472,178.17 


$141,882,698.29 
95,088,100.52 
59,650,357.46 


27,415,300.44 


$324,036,456.71 
5 324,246.11 


$318,712,210.60 


$ 3,072,650.03 
1,149,000.00 
8,311,201.68 
56,897.44 


7,253,770.60 
1,415,208.63 


$ 21,258,728.38 


5443,117. 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS 


United States Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 


TOTAL 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


Dividends Payable . . 
Income Collected in Advance 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense 2 


TOTAL 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock . . 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits 


Unallocated Reserves . 
TOTAL 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. 


$359,761,075.47 
282,967 ,466.34 
22,167,049.5 1 
75,814,184.61 


| SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


June 30, 1953 


$139,326,177.58 
220,606,297.15 
49,421,513.59 
8,768,698.64 


$418,122,686.96 


$145,764,5 78.23 
95,156,282.27 
69,338,867.55 
30,099,086.78 


$340,358,814.83 


4,653,784.35 


$335,705,030.48 


$ 2,310,386.97 
1,101,000.00 
6,988,364.31 
39,419.97 


8,492,803.14 
1,164,224.73 


$ 20,096,199.12 


$773,923,916.56 


$340,735,905.78 
265 023,742.17 
28,621,104.34 
74,741,439.80 


$740,709,775.93 


$ 1,000,000.00 
5,539,108.76 
7,253,770.60 
4,722,723.60 


$ 18,515,602.96 


$ 20,000,000.00 
18,300,000.00 
6,632,980.98 
2,284,757.28 


$ 47,217,738.26 


$806,443,117.15 


$709,122,192.09 


$ 1,000,000.00 
6,716,335.14 
8,492,803.14 
3,624,514.66 


$ 19,833,652.94 


$ 20,000,000.00 
16,700,000.00 
6,184,414.81 
2,083,656.72 


$ 44,968,071.53 


$773,923,916.56 


On June 30, 1954, securities carried at $128,171,392.32 were pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government 


and other public deposits, as required by law. On June 30, 1953, securities,so pledged amounted to $135,678,968.49. 

Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposp Insurance Corporation 
BAKERSFIELD BERKELEY * CHICO FRESNO HANFORD HAYWARD LEMOORE MERCED * MODESTO OAKLAND OILDALE 
PALO ALTO + RED BLUFF * REDDING * SACRAMENTO °* SAN FRANCISCO * SAN JOSE * STOCKTON * TAFT * WEST SACRAMENTO 
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BUILDING 
SCRAPBOOK 


RIGHT—Entrance of the Utica Square National Bank of 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. This building has drive-in facilities and 

an adjoining parking lot for 150 cars. It has sound con- 

ditioning and air conditioning throughout. The architects 
were McCune and McCune of Tulsa 


LEFT—Henderson Branch 
of the Bank of Nevada. It 
was designed by Bennett & 
Bennett and built at a cost 
of $150,000. It is con- 
structed of reinforced cin- 
der block faced with cer- 
amic tile 


BELOW LEFT—Lobby of the Fayetteville Street Branch of the Mechanics & Farmers Bank, Durham, N, C., architect for 
which was R. R. Markley of Durham. The lobby floor is terrazzo, and parts of the walls are curly birch. The building has 
a drive-in window and off-street parking space. BELOW RIGHT—New building of the Crenshaw and 147th Office of 
California Bank. The building is located in a large, new shopping center. Architect: George V. Novikoff, Los Angeles 


LiIFORNIA 
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ABOVE LEFT—Lobby of the Glenwood Branch of The Bank of Erie, Pennsylvania. The tellers’ counters shown are 
African mahogany. The building, constructed of brick with limestone trim, has a roof extension which protects customers 
using the drive-in. The architects were Meyers, Krider, Werle & Ellenberger of Erie. ABOVE RIGHT—Building of the 
Erie Avenue Office, Tradesmens Land Title Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, by Architect Amedes J. Iannaccari 


the Old Bergen Office of 
The First National Bank of ONAL B AWK 
Jersey City. The exterior me 
is cream - colored stucco 
with aluminum trim. This 
building claims its city’s 
first drive-in, and it also 
has its own parking lot. 
The building, which is air- 
conditioned, was designed 
by William Neumann and 
Sons of Jersey City 


BELOW LEFT—Interior of a drive-in teller’s booth at the Baltimore National Bank, Baltimore, Md. BELOW RIGHT— 
Office of the president of the Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dover. The architects were Massena and duPont of 
Wilmington. At the new building’s opening, the bank’s women stockholders acted as hostesses 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 


ing of the need for this legislation, 

that it would weaken the banking 

structure, and would be seriously 

detrimental to the business of Trans- 

america. He testified in opposition 
| to all three pending bills. 

Ellery C. Huntington, Jr., presgi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Corp., at- 
tacked the motives of the “indepen- 
dents” in proposing such legislation. 

Walter E. Burtelow, executive 
vice-president of the General Con- 
| tract Corp., St. Louis, declared his 
| institution was “opposed in princi- 

ple to all of the bills now pending 

in committee relating to the regula- 
tion of bank holding companies” and 
added he also opposed any form of 

| divestment by holding companies of 
non-banking assets. 

On the other hand, Ben DuBois, 
secretary of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association, asserted that hold- 
ing companies were a threat to 
independent banking. 

| It became apparent that there 
could not be agreement on legisla- 
tion this Congress. Senator A. Willis 

Robertson (D., Va.) announced that 
he and Senator John W. Bricker (R., 
O.) would attempt to work out 
amendments to the “committee 
print” proposed holding company 
bill, and offer a new bill for con- 
sideration by the committee in 1955. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT THE 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1954 
RESOURCES 


U. S. 

County and Securi- 
ies 

Other Securities 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the 
U. S. Government or its Agencies... 

Other Loans and Discounts 

Interest Accrued Receivable 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

Investments Indirectly Representing 
Bank Premises 

Other Resources 


883 33 
883 


104,460,398.86 
33, 123,054.15 $137,583,453.01 


612,284.26 
814,515.14 


Reserves—Taxes and Interest 
Unearned Discount 

Other Liabilities 

Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


10,981 860.82 
$150,072,331.62 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: PHOENIX 
BRANCHES IN MOST BUSINESS CENTERS 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION A 


Proposed FR Audit Fails 

Like the House Banking Commit- 
tee, the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee became cool to the 
proposition that Congress by law re- 
quire the General Accounting Office 
to audit the Federal Reserve Board 


GIVE EXOTIC 
HAWAIIAN 
By WOODROSES 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 


119%" Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees 
declared «a quarterly 
dividend of 23 cents a 
share, payable July 
26, 1954 to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close 
of business June 30, 
1954. This dividend is 
entirely paid out of divi- 
dends and interest Te- 
ceived. by the Trust on 
its investments. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Increase your savings 
accounts by giving an 
exquisite Hawaiian 
Woodrose Corsage 
with each new savings account opened! 
The Woodrose is a very real flower pre- 
served by Nature to last forever. It looks 
and feels like a hand carved rose rubbed 
to a satiny smooth finish .. . and is prized 
by women because of its nafural charm 
and allure. Its color varies from soft beige 
to rich dark brown. The Hawaiian Wood- 
rose is very inexpensive, too. 
FOR: new accounts - anniversaries - special 
events - or just to say “Thank You’’. 
Write today for full details and price list. 
Dept. B84 


H. C. Krueger - Flowers of Hawaii 


670 S. Lafayette Pk. Pl., Los Angeles 57, Cal. 


; Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


and Federal Reserve banks annu- 
ally. 

Such a proposal was taken up for 
a one-day hearing in June before 
the Government Operations Commit- 
tee when the Banking Committee 
could not be interested in the propo- 
sition by its author, Rep. Wright 
Patman (D., Tex.). 

Members of the committee as- 
serted that in their opinion they 
would give this idea no further at- 


| tention. 


In the course of the hearing 
Chairman William McC. Martin of 
the Board offered to send up to the 
Hill the audit reports of the Re- 
serve banks for the last five years. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount 
Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 


Director, New York and Cuba 
Mail Steamship Company 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 


Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


President, United States 
Lines Company 


JOHN GEMMELL, JR. 
Clyde Estates 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 


President, United Biscuit Company 
qf America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 


President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


President, John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc. 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 


Vice Chairman 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Cc. R. PALMER 
Director, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 


President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 


Chairman, Home Insurance Co. 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 


Chairman, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 


GEORGE G. WALKER 


President 
Electric Bond and Share Co. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities ‘ 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities . . 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 
Banking Houses . . .... 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


$ 863,752,462.54 
906,679,448.08 


86,223,753.54 
160,836,564.12 
4,511,700.00 
36,756,074.42 


862,093,127.52 
12,239,482.92 
15,826,676.21 
14,045,352.75 
9,144,785.17 


$2,972,109,427.27 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . «~ $ 50,390,000.00 
Surplus . . . . 100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 33,953,852.39 $ 184,343,852.39 


Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend Payable July 15, 1954. . 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . 
Other Liabilities . . . 

Deposits . . . « 


17,837,216.01 
1,889,625.00 
14,257,577.02 


10,544,234.52 
2,658,206.50 
2,740,578,715.83 


$2,972,109,427.27 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $144,391,975.50 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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RUNNERS and MATS 


THE 


Note the cutaway 
section above showing construction of the 
Hygienic FOOT COMFORT CUSHION. 
A tough rubber tile surface bonded to 
a sponge rubber base provides proper 
support without being “mushy.” Thus, 
fatigue induced by standing on hard 
floors is eliminated — with a resulting 
increase in the user's efficiency. 
Wherever people must work standing 
—at tellers’ cages, counters, machines — 
FOOT COMFORT CUSHIONS pay for 
themselves by increasing the efficiency of 
personnel. Edges beveled for safety and 
appearance. Eight marbleized color com- 
ions. 
MATS: 18 x 30°", 18 x 48°", 24 x 36", 36 x 64"° 
RUNNERS: TO 36°' width, any length. 
See your BANK OUTFITTER or OFFICE SUP- 


PLY DEALER, or write: FLOORING DIV., Dept. 
E-8 for prices and literature. 


THE HYGIENIC DENTAL MFG. CO. 
AKRON 8, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Read 
“BANKING'S Effective Letter Writing” 


64 Pages 
Pocket Size (4%” x 5%") 
7 Chapters 


ONLY 50¢ A COPY 
in quantities up to 9 


40¢ a Copy 
in lots of 10 to 99 
35¢ a Copy 
for 100 or more 


Send your order to 


BANKING 


12 East 36th Street — New York 16, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


This was done. The reports were 
sent to the House Banking Commit- 
tee, for the confidential inspection 
only of the members of Congress. 
Mr. Patman and one or two other 
members looked over some of the 
audit reports, as did members of 
the staff of the committee, and this 
appeared to end for this year the 
agitation for the GAO audit except, 
possibly, for Rep. Patman. 

The Federal Reserve System, of 
course, is already audited. The 
Board is audited by a firm of out- 
side accountants, and the banks are 
audited by the Board. 


Localize SBA Lending 


Regional directors of the Small 
Business Administration, of which 
there are 14, from now on may ap- 
prove on their own authority and 
without referral to Washington, par- 
ticipation loans where the total 
amount of credit to be extended to 
an individual does not exceed 
$50,000. 

There is a condition to local ap- 
proval of a participation loan, how- 
ever. The bank or other private 
participant must be in on the loan 
to at least a 25% share, and not 
less than half of that 25% share 
must consist of new money. 

Through the fiscal year 1954, SBA 
had approved loans aggregating 
$28,664,762. Of this, $9,032,660 con- 
sisted of 165 direct loans of Govern- 
ment money, and 322 were partici- 
pation loans in the aggregate of 
$19,632,102. 


Within Deficit Estimate 


Preliminary figures, issued on the 
basis of the cash budget for the 
fiscal year which closed June 30, 
indicated that the Government had 
kept well within the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration January estimate of a 
deficit not to exceed $3.3-billion. 

These figures indicated that the 
total Federal debt had increased 
from $266.1-billion a year ago to 
$271.3-billion on June 30, 1954, a 
rise of $5.2-billion. During the same 
period, however, the cash balance 
rose from $4.7-billion to $6.8-billion, 
or by $2.1-billion. Subtracting this 
cash rise from the increase in the 
total Federal debt gives a figure of 
$3.1-billion, the approximate deficit 
for the fiscal year 1954. 

While more or less “hitting it on 
the nose” on the deficit estimate, 
the Administration, on the other 


~Ali- 


“It’s a date, then, Madge. Ill meet you 
in front of the withdrawal window at 
the bank!” 


hand, over-estimated both receipts 
and expenditures. 

It would appear, on the basis of 
these preliminary figures, that ex- 
penditures amounted for the fiscal 
year 1954 to about $68-billion, per- 
haps $3-billion at most under the 
January estimate. Actual budget 
receipts appeared, on the basis of 
the Treasury figures, to be about 
$65-billion, something around $2.5- 
billion short of the estimate. 


TAC Issued 


In order to raise part of its cash 
needs for the final half of this cal- 
endar year, the Treasury issued a 
1% tax anticipation certificate to 
mature March 22, 1955, in the 
amount of $3.5-billion. 

Holders of maturing August and 
September certificates were given 
the option of a new 1-year certifi- 
cate or the longer maturity. 


Declines Below ‘53 


At around $68-billion, Federal 
spending dropped by $6-billion be- 
low actual budget expenditures for 
the previous fiscal year, the high of 
the post-Korean era, when actual 
spending achieved $74-billion. 

As compared with Mr. Truman's 
projected budget for fiscal 1954 or 
$77.9-billion, this represents a de- 
cline in spending of almost $10-bil- 
lion under the former President's 
goal. 

On the other hand, budget ex- 
penditures of $68-billion for the 
fiscal year 1954 compare with: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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RED MCE Fatigue. 
Foot Comfort 


Society Savings 


IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


Founded 1849 


TRUSTEES STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 


President, The Cleveland Construction Company June 30 I 9 5 4, 
Robert F. Black . 
President, The White Motor Company 


Charles B. Bolton 
President, Payne-Bingham Company 


Harold T. Clark RESOURCES 


Attorney 


a Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . $ 28,744,114.81 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 

T. J. Conwa United States Government Obligations. . 104,955,289.61 
President, The Fisher Brothers Company (Including $17,900,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Thomas Coughlin Other Investments ........ 27,065,752.79 
Director, The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 

Frederick C. Crawford First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 124,052,978.97 
Chairman of the Board, Thompson Products, Inc. 

Ernest C. Dempsey Other Loans and Discounts. .... 66,284,031.14 
Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey F 

Randolph Eide Bank Premises . . . 1,724,095.01 
The One Bell Telephone Company Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . 2,275,749.97 


Mervin B. France jo) RA $ 355,102,012.30 


President 


Frank C. Lewman 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Richman Brothers Company 


James L. Myers LIABILITIES 


Chairman of the Board and President, 
Clevite Corporation 


Laurence H. Norton 


Director, The Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry Reserve for Contingencies . . 812,791.07 
Secretary, The Harshaw Chemical Company 4 


Ralph S. Schmitt Reserve for Taxes and Expenses .... 878,052.79 


Vice President and Secretary, 


Henry S. Sherman. 


Clarence M. Taylor Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities. . . . 7,673,718.32 


Executive Director, The Cleveland Clinic Foundation 


Herman L. Vail - $ 355,102,012.30 


Attorney, Sayre, Vail & Steele 


John S. Wilbur 
Vice President, The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


Arthur P. Williamson United States Government Obligations carried at $14,845,000.00 are 
President, The Dill Manufacturing Company pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


NOW AT 9 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
THROUGHOUT GREATER CLEVELAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


REE in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up $20,675,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Surplus: $17,500,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves: $3,972,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla 
Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, 0, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 
Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8S). 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street San Francisco --333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


600 Branches Canada -hesources Exceed $2,300,000,000 


120 
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$65.4-billion for 1952, or were 
$2.6-billion higher. 

$44-billion for fiscal 1951, or $24. 
billion higher. 

$39.6-billion for fiscal °50, or 
$28.4-billion higher. 


Further Cuts Due 


In his January budget estimates 
for 1955 or the new fiscal year, the 
President estimated that spending 
would amount to $65.6-billion, reve- 
nues $62.7-billion, and the budget 
deficit, $2.9-billion. 

Such a spending estimate is a4 
modest $1-to-$2-billion below the 
current year performance. Fiscal 
observers are inclined to go along 
with the President’s figure as a 
probability. They point out that 
after two years of continuous pres- 
sure for economy, the opportunity 
for pruning the costs of Federal 
operations is considerably restricted. 

Especially, these observers see no 
hope of such large future cuts in 
projected spending as the $10-bil- 
lion made in former President Tru- 
man’s estimate for fiscal 1954 and 
the performance of $6-billion less in 
one year. 


Congress Cuts New 
Allowances Modestly 


Congress this year appropriated 
$42,668,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1955, a sum $1,540,000,000 less than 
the appropriations recommended by 
the President. The greatest single 
object of reduced appropriations was 
defense. This accounted for $1,086,- 
000,000 of the curtailed allowances. 

This reduction in Congressional 
allowances is much smaller than it 
has been in recent years, it was ex- 
plained by Chairman Taber (R., 
N. Y.) of the House Appropriations 
committee, “because of the closer 
budget that has been submitted by 
the Bureau of the Budget.” 

There are two factors which mili- 
tate against too grand a hope for 
the Treasury for the current or new 
fiscal year. When the revenue esti- 
mate of $62.7-billion was made up 
for this year, it did not contemplate 
subsequent legislation curtailing $1- 
billion of income by lowering ex- 
cises. 

Second, the President has backed 
certain long-range sociological pro- 
grams which eventually will in- 
crease Federal responsibilities and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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cAWADA’S BANK 


HARRIS Trust 
and Savings ‘BAN K 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 —Incorporated 1907 


115 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1954 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.. $188,367,759.39 Demand Deposits.....$ 576,618,406.20 


U. S. Government Securities 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts............... 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Bank Premises 


Time Deposits........ 
202,035,158.68 


Total Deposits 
68,520,944.50 


Dividend Payable July 1,1954....... 


2,547,773.45 
Acceptances 


General Contingency Reserve 


353,415.03 


3,519,473.37. Undivided Profits..... 


Total Capital’ Funds. ... 


2,375,000.00 


$718,294,382.96 


249,674,858.54 Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc 


88,865,870.64 


$665,484,276.84 


360,000.00 
353,415.03 
6,378,956.58 
8,361,467.90 


12,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 
7,356,266.61 


37,356,266.61 


$718,294,382.96 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $89,764,062 are pledged 
to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, 
Burgess & Smith 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman of Board 
Allstate Insurance Company 


MARK A. BROWN 
President 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
President 
Container Corporation 
of America 


DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice-President 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


DIRECTORS 


FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President 
International Harvester Co. 


NORMAN W. HARRIS 


Room 2001, Harris Trust Bldg. F. B. McCONNELL 


President 
STANLEY G. HARRIS Sears, Roebuck & Company 


Chairman, Executive Committee 
JAMES L. PALMER 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW President 


President 

American Steel Foundries Marshall Field & Company 

CHARLES H. PERCY 
President 

Bell & Howell Company 


RICHARD E. PRITCHARD 
Room 1824 
Harris Trust Building 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President 
Illinois Central Railroad 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


GUY E. REED 
Executive Vice-President 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President 
G. D. Searle & Co. 


HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Chairman of Board 
Swift & Company 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
Vice-President 


Member Federal Reserve System .. . Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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These Debentures have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW _ ISSUE June 30, 1954 


$5,000,000 


First Trust & Deposit Company 


(Syracuse, N.Y.) 


Subordinated Debentures Due June 1, 1974 


(with Warrants for the purchase of 85,000 shares of Common Stock) 


Direct placement of these Debentures was 
negotiated by the undersigned. 


The First Boston Corporation 


New York Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND San FRAncIsco 


Australia 


from 
a business 
point of view 


This booklet will assist anyone 
contemplating establishing a 
business in Australia, whether it 
is a small retail business or a 
large manufacturing company. 


Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
joint-stock bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enterprise in 
that young but growing country a short account of the framework of 
business organization throughout the Commonwealth of Australia. It 
also affords some knowledge of the problems and conditions which 
would be met. 


If you have customers interested in establishing a business in 
Australia, you may obtain free copies of this book from: 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


BRITISH & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
R. J. Neal Blackwell, Manager 


“Well, thanks anyway. And I hope that 
your laryngitis gets worse.” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


raise Federal spending, such as sup- 
plementary health insurance, in- 
creased undertakings for hospitals; 
and his sentiments are in favor of 
ultimate assistance by the Federal 
Government in local school construc- 
tion. 

As a general rule, however, these 
and other sociological or ‘forward- 
looking” programs will not show up 
materially in the budget for the 
next year or so, and some are not 
being enacted by Congress. 


Social Security Costs Rising 


In the Treasury’s fiscal yearend 
statistics of the cash budget, it is 
noted that Social Security is becom- 
ing an ever-rising part of Federal 
money operations. 

For instance, during the fiscal 
year 1953 the Treasury paid out 
$2,692,000,000 for OASI. This sum 
has risen to $3,338,000,000 in fiscal 
1954. 

In ’53 the Government collected 
in Social Security taxes, $4,086,- 
000,000, a figure which rose to $4,- 
537,000,000 in the last fiscal year. 

At the same time the margin of 
trust fund receipts over disburse- 
ments for old age security dropped 
from $2,394,000,000 in fiscal ’53 to 
$1,119,000,000 in fiscal ’54. 


"54 Is Noninflationary 


In setting up the cash results of 
the Government’s operations for the 
12 months ending June 30, the Trea- 
sury showed that in the net the Gov- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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WRITES \ SMITH COUNTY NK OF/CARTHAGE, TENNESSEE— 


“Uneven interest periods, 
odd amounts, unusual discount rates— 
all are short work for the Friden. 


“From the beginning, despite lack 
of operator familiarity, your calculator 
cut our time required for interest 
computations to less than one third.” 


Russell H. Pitchford 


Cashier 


“BANKS ... must invest equipment dollars carefully 
to obtain maximum return, and for only a few cents 
a day we have the finest in calculators with the Friden,” 
Mr. Pitchford writes. 

““New uses accrue to us almost daily. The fully auto- 
matic Friden Calculator figures investment yields, 
amortization, premiums and our payrolls. We have also 
applied it to computations of interest on Certificates 
of Deposits, and in our Savings Department, and it has 

proven a valuable aid in General Accounting. 

“Many of the bank’s customers have seen our Friden 

Automatic figuring ability of the Friden Calculator is in action, and we feel we have benefited from customer 
“like money in the bank” to any size bank because... appreciation that we have the best in mechanical 


; 

work without operator decisions than any See the Friden now...see why automatic figuring the Friden 

other calculating machine ever developed way is your best answer to high clerical costs, employee 
turnover, inaccuracies. Call in your nearby Friden Man! 
Friden builds calculators in a wide price range, in every 
size, for every figuring need...Friden sales, instruction and 
service throughout the U.S. and the world. 


Let the rr] (| C 1) Calculator do your bank figure-thinking 
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ernment was a negligible inflation- 
ary force during that year. 

Cash receipts of all kinds amounted 
to $71,781,000,000, and expenditures 
$71,933,000,000 during that year, or 
a cash deficit of $152,000,000. This 
compares with a cash deficit of $5,- 
062,000,000, the last full fiscal year 
of the previous Administration. 

On the other hand, the Treasury 
was on the average a far less de- 
flationary influence from the cash 
viewpoint than it was during most 
of the postwar years, taking fiscal 


1947 as the first year not heavily 
distorted by World War II’s fiscal 
aftermath. The cash surplus for fis- 
cal 1947 was $6,659,000,000; for ’48 
it was $8,903,000,000; ’49, $1,051,- 
000,000; ’51, $7,635,000,000; and fis- 
cal 1952, $137,000,000. In fiscal 1950 
there was a cash deficit of $2,185,- 
000,000. 


Creates New Treasury Posts 
Purpose of the legislation creat- 
ing two new Treasury posts was to 
provide official emphasis for the 
debt-management function of the 
Treasury, and to create a new As- 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government Securities. .... 


eee ee S$ 232,217,668.53 
453,137,994.98 


State, Municipal and Other a including 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts . . « 
Bank Premises . 
Other Real Estate 
Other Assets. «+ ec 


1.00 


132,924,409.92 
507,112,052.71 
3,147,977.51 


5,832,250.32 
$1,334,372,354.97 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .e 
Surplus . . eee 
Undivided Profits 


DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 


$1,208,161,222.21 
34,884,292.91 1,243,045,515.12 


17,500,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
11,229,139.38 


Capital Funds $ 78,729,139.38 


9,082,475.46 
3,515,225.01 


$1,334,372,354.97 


United States Government Securities carried at $104,361 ,855 30 are pledged tosecure U S Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as reauired or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


61 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 
Painesville Willoughby Bedford Solon 
Lorain and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 
COMMERCIAL « SAVINGS + TRUSTS 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 
754,246 SAVINGS AND CHECKING DEPOSITORS 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve System 


sistant Secretaryship for the liqui- 
dation of RFC and the handling of 
certain miscellaneous Treasury lend- 
ing facilities. 

As of June 30 the supervision over 
the liquidation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation passed, 
under the RFC liquidation law, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Laur- 
ence B. Robbins, former Adminis- 
trator of the RFC, was brought to 
the Treasury to handle this work 
on behalf of the Secretary, as well 
as certain Defense Production Act 
loan responsibilities, which Mr. Rob- 
bins had previously undertaken un- 
der the direction of the Secretary, 
in his dual capacity as an Assistant 
to the Secretary. Mr. Robbins han- 
dles both jobs as an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, the dis- 
tinguished monetary specialist and 
former director and vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has been principally concerned 
with debt management and the Trea- 
sury phase of monetary affairs as 
Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

This post as Deputy, however, was 
not a statutory office. By creating 
an Under Secretaryship for Mone- 
tary Affairs, Congress provided a 
statutory post for this responsibil- 
ity. It also recognized that the col- 
lection of money under supervision 
of the Under Secretary and debt 
management and monetary affairs 
were co-equal responsibilities under 
the Secretary, by giving the jobs 
equal rank in the Treasury. 


Independent Eximbank 
Status Restored 


Just prior to the end of the 1953 
session of Congress, the President, 
by an Executive Order, placed the 
Export-Import bank under the ad- 
ministration of a Managing Director, 
and deprived it of its independent 
status. 

Congress was in the midst of 
passing, at writing, a bill whose ef- 
fect is to undo this Executive Order. 
It creates a Board to govern the 
bank, and makes the president of 
the bank again a member of the Na- 
tional Monetary Council, which co- 
ordinates foreign financial opera- 
tions with the foreign policy of the 
Federal Government. 

As an independent agency the 
Export-Import bank would be more 
free to perform its statutory func- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks : 
United States Government Obligations : 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings oni Atineunt Property) 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock , 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 


Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Other Undivided Profits 4 


LIABILITIES 


Discount Collected, but not Rarned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. R 
Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds 


$ 538,229, 455.47 


$ 613,269, 291.99 
795, 010,350.81 
118, 027, 712.16 

1, 202,648, 686.61 
1,814, 286.15 

5, 850, 000.00 
2,164, 745.67 
8,514, 532.65 
1,441, 781.17 

$2, 748, 741, 387.21 


90, 000, 000.00 
105, 000,000.00 
4,515, 722.42 
2,185, 922.38 
1,800, 000.00 
27, 620,635.06 
2, 256,580.17 


1,728, 297, 109.19 


2,515, 362, 527.23 
$2, 748, 741,387.21 


United States Government obligations carried at $311,031,281.45 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


J. D. Farrinctron 
President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. ForGan 


Vice-Chairman of the 
Board 


Wa M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing In- 
dustrial District, Inc. 


James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 

Stewart- Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livincsron 


President 


August 1954 


Board of Directors 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & 
Company 

BentLey G. McCLoup 
Banker 


Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 
Chairman, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, JR. 
Chairman, 
The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 


CiareENcE B. RANDALL 
Chairman, 
Inland Stee! Company 
SILBERT H. SCRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


since 1863 


R. Douctas STuaRT 
Director, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 
President, 
International Minerals 


& Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board 
Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson & McIlvaine 


Ropert E. WiLson 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 
Chairman, 
Finance Committee, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago 


The First National Bank 
ED of Chicago 
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tion of financing exports and im- 
ports, than as an agency, in effect, 
closely under the thumb of an Ad- 
ministration sometimes economy 
minded—or at least that was the 
thinking of the key members of 
Congress who “lobbied” the bill 
through to the White House and 
got the blessing of the President 
and the Treasury. 

This bill also gave the bank an- 
other $500,000,000 of lending power. 
Chairman Homer Capehart (R., 


THE LINCOLN 


Ind.) of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, and chief sponsor of the 
bill, found that in the tour of Latin 
America last fall the thing which 
impressed him and his colleagues 
was the absence of Government- 
backed credits for Americans doing 
business in that region. Competi- 
tors of the U. S., on the other hand, 
seemed to have the financial back- 
ing of their governments. 


Conferees Agree on Housing 


Conferees had agreed upon the 
terms of a broad housing bill at the 


MEMORIAL 


A CAPITAL IDEA 


Let American Security handle your 
CORRESPONDENT NEEDS 
in the Nation’s Capital 


Ameria Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A Message about PROFIT to 
Officers of instalment Loan Departments 


‘You can serve your customers completely and earn more profit 
by writing all your insurance with Central National Insurance 


Companies. 


Complete Coverage Credit life, accident and health as well 
as automobile physical damage and automobile liability. 


Earnings With our experience to help you, we can assure high- 


est commissions. 


Experienced Personnel 


Our officers and executives are spe- 
cialists in both the insurance and instalment financing businesses 
and tailor-make plans to fit your particular operation. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


For the full story on a ‘‘Pathway to Profits’ for your department, 
write to J. Earl Thompson, Vice President, for a free copy. 


CENTRAL 


INSURANCE \ 4H 
1805 Harney Street 


NATIONAL 
COMPANIES 


time BANKING was going to press, 

In general they cut out many of 
the provisions striking at lenders 
and builders—provisions which it 
was alleged would make the legis- 
lation unworkable. 

As to Title I, present law was 
tightened up. The maximum amount 
was retained at $2,500 and the term 
three years, instead of $3,000 and 
five years, as the White House pro- 
posed. Title I loans were limited to 
objectives which substantially pro- 
tect or improve the liveability of a 
house. 

Conferees in general denied the 
President the broad liberalizations 
he requested in loans under FHA, 
but did, nevertheless, liberalize 
Government - sponsored mortgage 
credit considerably. They mainly 
declined to give the President dis- 
cretionary powers to liberalize or 
tighten Government-sponsored mort- 
gage credit. In particular they 
denied him power to adjust interest 
rates up and down. 

The open-end mortgage was re- 
tained, but the amount is to be lim- 
ited to the original principal amount 
of the mortgage except when the 
enclosed area of the house would be 
expanded. 

Provisions for a “private Federal 
National Mortgage Association” ap- 
peared in the final version of the 
housing bill, as did also provisions 
authorizing the President to use 
Government funds through FNMA 
to buy classes of mortgages he des- 
ignates. 

The public housing program was 
curbed. It was limited to one year 
of 35,000 units, and not a four-year 
program of 35,000 units per year 
as the President requested. [END] 


“Now you just relax, Doctor. We'll have 
you feeling in great shape shortly!” 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET - 


71 Branches in Greater New York 


New York 


57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities........ 

Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances....... 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........ 

Ownership of International Banking 
Corporation 

Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


$1,385 ,694,206 
1,602,710,324 
40,332,173 
575,223,849 
78,411,528 
2,202,228,486 
230,682 
27,838,032 
10,500,000 


7,000,000 
30,768,737 
5,706,940 


$5,966,644,957 


Deposits $5,455,443,656 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills... $66,511,778 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 

i 29,933,731 


11,349,000 
346,350 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
22,573,793 
35,550,824 
3,750,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


200,000,000 


57,697,603 407,697,603 


$5,966,644,957 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$487,484,642 of United States Government Obligations and $12,852,700 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,439,461 


4 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


STANLEY C, ALLYN 


President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E, CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


NATHAN C, LENFESTEY 
Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Incorporated 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C, WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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Achievement in Washington 


The following paragraphs are from 
an address by W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, before The Graduate 
School of Banking, American Bank- 
ers Association, at Rutgers Univer- 
sity in June. 


YEAR ago, it was only possible 

to tell you the aims and pur- 
poses of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Today, we can begin to 
speak of achievement. 


A legislative program has been 
presented to the Congress, which 
was as thoroughly prepared as any 
program of legislation ever pre- 
sented. This program is conserva- 
tive in economic principles, liberal 
in human objectives. 


Mucu of the program is well on 
its way through the Congress. Some 
of it is in controversy and needs the 
thoughtful attention of people like 
you. 


tre FIFTH [HIRD [|NION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


Statement as of June 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Banking Premises Owned 

Other Real Estate 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


Capital Stock (320,000 shares) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc 
Liability under Acceptances 
DEPOSITS: 
*Commercial, Bank and Savings 


U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


$ 76,969,076.44 
107,019,229.73 
11,358,755.02 
5,658,934.36 
96,537,691.44 
3,732,455.02 
53,379.54 
27,885.00 
1,099,749.05 
236,426.77 


$302,693,582.37 


$ 8,000,000.00 
12,500,000.00 
1,976,833.53 

$ 22,476,833.53 

3,321,629.63 

27,885.00 


266,650,692.69 
10,177,237.91 
39,303.61 
$302,693,582.37 


*Includes $4,215,634.83 of Trust Money on deposit in the Banking Department, which under the pro- 
visions of the Banking Law, of the State of Obio, Section 1107.12, is a Preferred Claim against the 


Assets of the Bank. 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER C. BECKJORD 

President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 

President, The Cincinnati Baseball Club Co. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

President, Emery Industries, Inc. 
JAMES McB. GARVEY 

President, The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
JOSEPH S. GRAYDON 

Graydon, Head and Richey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Attorneys 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec, and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 

RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM L. McGRATH 

President, The Williamson Heater Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 


EDWARD W. NIPPERT 
Vice President and Trust Officer 
DANIEL J. O’CONOR 
President, The Formica Company 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of Board, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
JOHN J. ROWE 
President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice Chairman Executive Committee, The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 
President, Printing Machinery Corp. 
LEONARD S. SMITH, JR. 
President, The National Marking Machine Co. 
ETHAN B_ STANLEY 
Ch. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. 
WILLIAM A. STARK 
Emeritus 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 
President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


In finance, we can report some suc- 
cess. The aims were simple: econ- 
omy, lower taxes, honest money. 
These aims had to be pursued in an 
atmosphere of international tension, 
which required the maintenance and 
strengthening of the military power 
of this country and our allies. Never- 
theless, progress has been made, 

Economy: We have cut spending 
this fiscal year [1953-54] by $7-bil- 
lion from the Truman budget. Next 
fiscal year, we have budgeted for a 
reduction of another $5-billion. The 
total decrease in spending is thus 
$12-billion. This is about as fast as 
spending can be cut while still main- 
taining adequate defense and not 
giving the economy too severe a 
jolt. Contrary to some reports, there 
is no present plan for changing this 
budget program. 

Taxes: Cuts in taxes, effective 
last January 1, totaled $5-billion a 
year. The excise tax cut on April 1 
was about $1-billion. The tax re- 
form bill now before Congress, if 
passed, will reduce taxes another 
$1.4-billion. These cuts add up to 
$7.4-billion, the largest dollar tax 
reduction ever made in a single year. 

About two-thirds of these cuts go 
to individuals. The rest relieves 
business and encourages it to move 
ahead—to employ more people. 

Honest money: For a year and a 
half, the price level has been rela- 
tively stable. Inflation was stopped; 
the ensuing readjustment was mild 
and gives evidence of leveling off. 


‘Tue Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve System have used their powers 
vigorously toward economic stabil- 
ity and growth. Cutting expenses 
and reducing taxes were for that 
purpose. The arrangement of types 
of Treasury financing has been ad- 
justed to this end. 

The Federal Reserve System has 
been freed to exercise its powers 
through the discount rate and open 
market operations and changes in 
reserve requirements to check the 
inflationary tendency in early 1953 
and, when the turn came, to en- 
courage the freer use of money and 
check recession. It has been a flex- 
ible policy. 

In their efforts to encourage sta- 
bility and growth, the Treasury and 
the Reserve System have been fol- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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MR. V. F. MeCLELLAN, 
PRESIDENT, tells in the 
letter at right, how the 
National Unit Plan has 
raised efficiency and cut 
costs at the First National. 


“Our 


Unit 
Posting 
Plan 


returns 33 
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T VERNON BANK 
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MOUNT VERNON, NY. 


Mount 
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The National Ca 
yton 9, Ohio Company 


Gentlemen; 
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usa 33-1/34 annual 


Ur equipment 4: thus giving 


Yours truly, 


VA 


V. Me C1 
President ellen 


Ov 
ER Sixty YEARS Of SERvice 


4» annually 


—The First National Bank 
of Mount Vernon, New York 


on our machine investment!” 


results because fewer machines are required. 


Since the National ‘135’ requires only one ‘ 


ARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


form for both ledger and statement, and 
eliminates the use of all carbon . . . savings in 
stationery costs also result wherever this ma- 
chine is used. When this machine is used with 
the National Unit Posting Plan (instead of a 
Dual Posting Plan) saving of floor space also 


Your nearby National representative will 
be glad to show you how you can benefit from 


the use of the National ‘135’’ and the 
National Unit Posting Plan. Call him today, 
his number is listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book, or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


949 OFFICES 
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IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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The strongest asset 


a bank can own 


m winning 


customers .... 


The prestige and enormous 
popularity of TV’s most honored 
syndicated show can be yours! 


VICTORY AT SEA is the perfect medium for 
a bank’s selling message. 


Unequalled for building prestige, it has won more 
awards than any other syndicated TV program. 


Even more important: its tremendous audience 
appeal. In 23 out of 25 cities in which audiences 
have been measured, this thrilling series of 26 half- 
hour shows attracted more viewers than shows 
that were previously or subsequently in the same 
time period. 


Because every episode is packed with drama and 
excitement for the entire family, your messages on 
VICTORY AT SEA can sell your every service. 


Syndication by NBC Film Division brings you 
exclusive sponsorship of this network-quality pro- 
gram in your own local area. Because sponsors in 
many other areas share its cost, your expense is a 
small fraction of the total rate. Thus, your cost per 
thousand viewers is amazingly low. 


It will reward you to study the successes other 
banks have enjoyed with VICTORY AT SEA. For 
example, the First National of St. Louis reports, 
“very favorable response... excellent choice.” 
Writes First Federal of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
“Highly pleased.” 


OTHER TOP-RATED NBC FILM DIVISION SHOWS 
TO BUILD BUSINESS FOR YOU! 
Adventures of THE FALCON starring Charles McGraw 
in 39 exciting half-hour mysteries. 


BADGE 714 starring Jack Webb in 48 thrilling half-hour 
programs. 


PARAGON PLAYHOUSE with host Walter Abel, starring 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.39 half-hour dramas of all types. 


HOPALONG CASSIDY starring William Boyd in 52 half- 
hour and 54 one-hour western adventures. 


For more information and availabilities . . . call, write or wire 


NBC FILM 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS . 


DIVISION 


.. SERVING ALL STATIONS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. © Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. © Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, Calif. 
In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual St., Toronto; 1551 Bishop St., Montreal 
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lowing precisely the principles laid 
down in 1950 by the Douglas Sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, as follows: 


We recommend not only that ap- 
priate, vigorous, and coordinated 
monetary, credit, and fiscal policies 
be employed to promote the purposes 
of the Employment Act, but also 
that such policies constitute the Gov- 
ernment’s primary and _ principal 
method of promoting those purposes. 


It should be noted also that the 
Patman subcommittee of the same 
general committee endorsed in 1952 
the foregoing statement by the 
Douglas subcommittee. 


Tue great, outstanding purpose of 
the program of this Administration 
is more freedom and the removal 
of handicaps to freedom; freedom 
for the people of this country to 
make long-term, dynamic progress; 
freedom to make more and better 
jobs and to produce higher stand- 
ards of living. 

Aside from war, what are the 
economic enemies of human prog- 
ress? One such enemy is too much 
government—too many controls, too 
high taxes, and too much govern- 
ment spending. It is the people of 
the country who make prosperity— 
with their effort, their initiative, 
and their genius. This Government’s 
program for economy, lower taxes, 
reducing controls, and freer mar- 
kets is a program to release more 
of the energies of the American peo- 
ple to work for their own welfare. 

Another great enemy of human 
welfare has been inflation or defla- 
tion. Inflation robs the saver for 
the benefit of the speculator and too 
often paves the way for deflation. 
This country has had bitter experi- 
ences with both inflation and defla- 
tion. 


Exxrerrence both here and abroad 
has demonstrated some of the prin- 
ciples of avoiding inflation and de- 
flation and curbing their destructive 
power over human welfare. A ma- 
jor cause of these movements has 
been unwise Government policies. A 
major cure is found in sound fiscal 
and monetary policies. This is our 
Objective: to avoid the excesses of 
inflation and deflation and other 
handicaps to the prosperity and eco- 
homic growth of the country. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVE, AT 44th ST. 
40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


MADISON AVE, AT 60th ST. 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . .. . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . . . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Bank Premises . . 


. $101,676,601.18 

9,000,000.00 
49,225,429.57 
11,729,302.90 


$ 628,929,977.97 
985,818,549.66 
1,208,416,901.42 


15,422,349.49 
1,101,536.25 


188,155,219.39 
8,181,809.89 
$3,019,502,458.33 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (5,000,000 shares - $20 par) . 
Undivided Profits . . . 
Total Capital Funds 
Foreign Funds Borrowed. 
Less: Own Acceptances Held for 


$ 24,552,941.18 


- $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 


$ 399,768,417.73 
2,559,449,965.33 
16,987,500.00 


12,791,780.02 


$ 11,761,161.16 


Dividend Payable July15,1954 . 

Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches . . Be 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes 
Other Liabilities. . . 


3,750,000.00 


569,986.85 
20,044,169.28 
7,171,257.98 


43,296,575.27 
. $3,019,502,458.33 


. 


Securities carried at $236,936 ,472.13 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


J.LUTHER CLEVELAND WILLIAML. KLEITZ 
Chairman of the Board President 


THOMAS P.JERMAN ALFREDR.THOMAS 
Vice-President Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Duke Power Company 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W.PALEN CONWAY 


CHARLES P. COOPER President, 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 


WINTHROP M.CRANE,JR. Chairman of the 
Board, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 


STUART M. CROCKER Chairman of the Board, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
The Berwind-W hite Coal Mining Company 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 
The Long Island Rail Road Company 


W. ALTON JONES Chairman of the Board, 
Cities Service Company 


GEORGE G. ALLEN 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

WILLIAM C. POTTER 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON Trustee, 
The Ford Foundation 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * 
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\ “Letters 
better 


BOND” 


Challenge your printer to 
improve the quality and 
impressiveness of your 
letterheads at no extra cost. 
He’s sure to recommend new 
Weston Bond, a rag content 
paper made better by 
Weston. Write for sample 
book. Address Dept. BA. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Papers for Business Records since 1863 


When time means money, 


ENGINEERED 
CASH FLOW* 


can help you make 

more efficient use of 
working capital 

2 A specifically designed plan to give you faster 


access to funds, and to speed their transfer 
where you need them. Write for details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 623 EUCLID AVE. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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STRAIGHT 
LINES 


They're the shortest 
distance from you 
to us. We welcome 
your inquiries — and 


your friends! 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BROADWAY PLAN 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
BLDG. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Numbers 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


forget the number or to print it 
incorrectly. (Even if an error were 
made, it would be detected as soon 
as the first check came into the 
bank.) 

Since pay-by-check accounts are 
all prenumbered, it is not possible 
for a customer to obtain a check- 
book with no identifying number. 


Method of Sorting — Primary 


Each of the 20 proof machines in 
our distribution department has nine 
compartments assigned to commer- 
cial checks on the incoming clear- 
ings and counter work rerun sorts. 
Commercial checks are sorted to 
these compartments by number, in 
groups of 6,000—1 through 5,999, 
6,000 through 11,999, etc.—without 
reference to names or signatures. 
Pay-by-checks, readily identified by 
their distinctive pink color, are all 
sorted to one compartment. 

This rapid-fire numeric sorting, 
which applies not only to checks but 
to all of our accounting, is largely 
responsible for the fact that our 
20-machine distribution department 
processes an average of 128,000 
items a day, in two shifts. 


Sorting Department 


Commercial checks are sent to the 
sorting department in number 
“breaks” of 6,000, as mentioned 
above. There they are sorted as 
follows: 

1. First by 1,000’s, to bins. At 
the same time, large accounts are 
sorted out for listings. 

2. Each 1,000 group is then sorted 
by 100’s, to bins. 

3. The 100 groups are sorted by 
10’s, on machines. 

4. The 10 groups are fine-sorted 
by account number. 

Pay-by-checks are sorted in a sim- 
ilar manner, using bins only. All 
of this sorting is done by number 
only, without any reference to sig- 
natures; therefore it is far faster 
and more accurate than an alpha- 
betic sort could possibly be. We are 
able to sort an average of 30,000 
commercial checks and 22,000 pay- 
by-checks a day right down to the 
individual account in less than half 
the time it would take to get merely 
a “fine group” sort under an alpha- 
betic system. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Here’s AN OTH Ex way 


BURROUGHS STREAMLINED CONTROL PLAN 


Simplified Control 


1. Mechanical endorse- 
ment, control and proof of 
all note transactions—plus 
a record for the borrower. 
2. Faster teller balancing 
with automatic daily totals 
of new loans, loan pay- 
ments and interest. 

3. Continuous flow of work 
to the proof department. 
4. Elimination of pen-and- 
ink operations and many 
auxiliary records. 

5. Proved totals by note 
class for the General 
Ledger. 

6. A complete Liability 
Ledger prepared more 
quickly and easily. 

7. Improved delinquency 
control. 

8. Greater protection 
through improved audit 
control. 


August 1954 


Speeds the work 


of your commercial 


loan department 


In the Burroughs exclusive Stream- 
lined Control plan all note forms are 
of a standard size, color-coded to 
identify each type. This uniformity 
permits alphabetical filing—all of 
each customer’s notes together—yet, 
you can balance each loan class to 
the general ledger by simply listing 
the notes by color. 


This is just one advantage of the new, 
completely mechanized Streamlined 
Control that enforces accuracy and 
simplifies every function of your com- 
mercial loan department. Every loan 
transaction—plus the many others 
that are handled by the loan teller— 
can be organized into a smooth flow 
of work. A complete record of every 
note department transaction is ma- 


% 


chine posted to the note records and 
the daily journal at the time it takes 
place . . . balancing at the end of the 
day becomes just a count of cash. 


This is another modernized banking 
system made possible by versatile 
BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES. 


The full story of how this plan over- 
comes loan department problems is 
offered in the portfolio “Streamlined 
Control for the Commercial Loan 
Department.” For complete details, 
call your nearest Burroughs branch 
—listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S {| Burroughs 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


Since no reference to signatures 
is necessary, any girl just out of 
high school can do a rapid and effi- 
cient job. Personnel turnover is high 
in the Detroit area—about 40% a 
year in our bank—but the numeric 
coding system largely eliminates the 
training worries that normally ac- 
company this problem. 

An average of 5,000 commercial 
and 4,000 pay-by-check deposits are 
processed daily and are sorted by 
number (see illustration of deposit 
slip), just as checks are sorted. 


How many items come in without 
a number, making it necessary to 
refer to a cross-index file? The 
answer is: less than one in a thou- 
sand. Looking up unnumbered items 
is an absolutely negligible phase of 
the sorting operation. 


Bookkeeping Department 


The bookkeeping department re- 
ceives its work completely sorted by 
individual account. Thus the rela- 
tively expensive time of bookkeep- 
ers is not used to do sorting work. 

Ledgers are filed numerically and 
accounts are, of course, selected by 


He’s Protected — Naturally 


THE 


Not much can bother the tough 
old Rhino! Your assured can now 
enjoy that same feeling of security 
with the all-in-one protection 

of our new Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy. Its principal 
features are fire — with full 
extended coverages — theft and 
comprehensive personal liability. 
And all at a saving in cost. 
Information on request. 


London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


( ; THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
‘ PANY ¢ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


(Fire Department) 


° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


“FREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. ; 
Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here's why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 
@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


payments. 


@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


if you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don't overlook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


INC. 
INDIANA 


number and not by name. This not 
only speeds up posting but makes 
it a great deal more accurate ag 
well. Anyone can read numbers ac- 
curately; signatures are another 
matter. 

The usual difficulty of having 
“A. J. Smith” items posted to the 
‘TI. J. Smith” account adjacent to 
it, is not present under the numeric 
system. 

The bookkeeping department 
checks the signatures on all large 
amounts (over $500). This does 
not mean that they refer to a sig- 
nature card; most of the signatures 
on commercial accounts are either 
machine-printed or well .known to 
the bookkeeper; in addition there 
are usually several checks for the 
same account, all bearing the same 
signature. The number of items 
that is actually checked with signa- 
ture cards is comparatively small. 

Checks for smaller amounts are 
not checked for signature. This may 
seem to be a rather shocking state- 
ment, but our experience has been 
that such checking is a waste of 
time. 


How We Changed Over 


The change-over from the alpha- 
betical to the numeric system on 
commercial accounts was accom- 
plished with less strain than might 
be imagined. We just went right 
through the ledgers, numbering one 


| account after the other—1, 2, 3, 4, 


and so on. 

Then, as customers requested new 
checks, we gave them checks that 
were pre-numbered. We also re- 
quested customers who were having 
their own checks made to include 
their number from that time on. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


“File this letter, Then come back to- 
morrow and if you can find it, the job 
is yours.” 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . .... . . $1,372,624,418.89 
U. S. Government Obligations ..... . 1,267,914,789.71 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . 579,420,233.30 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . 14,833,453.13 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . . 50,757,207.64 
Banking Houses . . ... . 32,103,593.51 
Other Assets . . 10,072,341.58 

$5,678,726,511.83 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . . 28,612,680.61 


Acceptances Outstanding . . . . . 57,463,031.83 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . . . - $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 


Undivided Profits . 60,299,390.72 
390,299,390.72 
$5,678,726,511.83 


United States Government and other securities carried at $487,691,260.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


August 1954 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


At first—perhaps for a period of 
six months—we paid no attention at 
all to check numbers. In other 
words, we remained on an alpha- 
betic system until the great bulk of 
our customers were using numbered 
checks. In this way the change-over 
was completed smoothly and with a 
minimum of difficulty. 

When we first started to change 
over, we had about 10,600 accounts. 
The first 11,000 numbers were re- 
served for these accounts; new 
accounts were assigned numbers 


11—001, 11—002, etc. After the 
change-over had been completed, we 
assigned the remaining numbers 
between 10,600 and 11,000 to new 
accounts. 


Savings Accounts 


So far we have discussed numerics 
only with respect to checking ac- 
counts. Bank of the Commonwealth 
uses this method of filing for all 
accounting, however, as mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. 

Let us take a look at one other 
application—savings. We have more 
than 155,000 savings accounts cen- 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


$ 76,457,128.70 
54,707,248.94 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 


STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 


FURNITURE AND. FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 

CUSTOMERS’ 
OTHER RESOURCES . 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK .... 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 
INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. 


RESERVE—TAXES, 
LETTERS OF. CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 


$ 97,590,777.52 
6,647,961.51  104,238,739.03 
597,715.47 


3,912,000.00 


LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


$ 15,025,206.80 
1,778,005.63 
771,779.16 

| 048,347.67 
37,750.00 
1,070,230.47 


$164,657,067.17 
45,604,671 .23 


228,382,972.12 


U. 8. Government and other securities carried at $$2,738,865.18 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


tralized at head office. There are 300 
ledgers. Postings average about 75,- 
000 a month. Yet the entire job is 
done on five bookkeeping machines, 
one of which is used only part of 
the time. There are only 12 people 
in the entire department, including 
clerks assigned to handle phone calls 
regarding withdrawals, which come 
in on direct lines from 23 branches, 

This centralized operation, at such 
a relatively low cost, would not be 
possible without numerics. 


Widespread Use of Numerics 


If the Federal Government had to 
maintain Social Security files on a 
strictly alphabetic basis, the task 
would be frightening to contemplate. 
Imagine, too, the situation that 
would exist if every man in the 
armed forces were identified only by 
name. 

Insurance companies could scarcely 
operate at today’s pace were they 
confined to an alphabetic method. 
Countless other examples could be 
given, all to the point that the nu- 
meric coding system is very much 
superior to a ‘“‘name and address” 
method of customer identification— 
in banks as well as in the govern- 
ment, commerce, and industry. The 
fact of the matter is that banks are 
ideally suited to the adoption of nu- 
merics; our problems are “tailor 
made” for just such a system. 


There is one automobile to every 
three persons, and the three per- 
sons are always at the street inter- 
sections. 


Prices now are being determined 
by the economic law of oversupply 
and underdemand. 


A man never knows how careful 
he can be until he puts on white 
pants and shoes. 


Our experience is that presents 
make the heart grow fonder. 


When you go back to your old 
home town, you find half the people 
don’t remember you and the other 
half don’t know you’ve been away. 


The big question now is when will 
the people of Russia discover the re- 
lationship between the liberty bell 
and the dinner bell. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 385,090,959.46 
United States Government Securities . 819,002,498.55 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts . . . . . . 347,721,483.66 

Real Estate Mortgages. . 82,705,575.21 430,427,058.87 
Accrued Income and Other Resources ? 8,621,314.29 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 5,793,331.42 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit 1,562,861.87 

$1,770,282,038.38 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . $1,496,882,390.89 


United States Government 115,718,066.36 
Other Public Funds. 44,503,255.50 $1,657,103,712.75 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities ee 15,391,415.55 
Dividend Payable August 2,1954 . . . . 1,125,000.00 
Dividend Payable November 1,1954 . . . 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . . 1,562,861.87 
Capital Funds: 
Common Stock ($10.00 par value) . « §$ 22,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 13,974,048.21 93,974 ,048.21 
$1,770,282,038.38 


United States Government Securities carried at $184,096,106.13 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $11,661,189.09 of the 
Treasurer—State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. BALDWIN CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. R. PERRY SHORTS 
HENRY T. BODMAN JOHN B. FORD GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON DONALD F. VALLEY 
PRENTISS M. BROWN BEN R. MARSH JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
HARLOW H. CURTICE JOHN N. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON BEN E. YOUNG 

NATE S. SHAPERO 


44 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN DETROIT 
Garden City « Harper Woods « Inkster « Livonia « Plymouth « Wayne 
MAIN OFFICE—WOODWARD AT CADILLAC SQUARE—DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Our ID year 


—another step toward tomorrow 


JULY 5, 1864, THIS BANK OPENED ITS 
doors, proposing to serve ‘‘this City, State, neigh- 
boring States and Territories, Mexico, the Atlantic 
Cities, Europe, China and the East Indies.’’. . . 
For ninety years that service has been rendered. 
From the beginning, this Bank has shared sub- 
stantially in financing the fast-growing West and 
in developing world markets for the products of 
Western business. 


Upon that experience is based our present unique 
Tri-State banking organization and our policy ot 
meeting an ever changing economy with thought- 
ful service to all customers. 


Pioneer days were intensive. Tomorrow is a bolder 
challenge. We are preparing to meet it confi- 
dently through expanding resources and facilities. 


Deposit 
Insurance 


Corporation 


ae ||| THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in 1864 


SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND + SEATTLE + TACOMA 


..-before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 


For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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BANK SIGNS 
tn dignified 


BANK | 
| 
INEW YORK 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum . . . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2°*x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
242°'x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway Dept. B New York 12, 


New Books 


DETERMINING THE BUSINESS Opt. 
LOOK. Edited by Herbert V. Progh. 
now. Harper, New York. 434 pp, 
$6.50. In this volume, prepared bya 
vice-president of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, more than 20 ex. 
perts from business, government, and 
finance provide business executives 
with “the most modern and author- 
itative guides to accurate business 
forecasting.” All the principal bus- 
iness indicators are discussed by 
competent authorities: money cycle, 
securities, interest rates, savings, 
gross national product and national 
income, durable and nondurable 
goods, construction, agriculture, 
Government income and expenditure, 


THE First BOSTON CORPORATION 
recently issued the 16th edition of 
its “Securities of the United States 
Government,” 133 pages of text, 
charts, and tables that include a new 
section describing operations of the 
Government securities market. Sev- 
eral sections of the booklet have 
been expanded. There are now a 
description of the marketable and 
nonmarketable securities comprising 
the public debt of the U. S.; an 
analysis of the securities of Govern- 
ment corporations and credit agen- 
cies; discussions of the Federal bud- 
get and debt, factors affecting com- 
mercial banks, taxation of income 
from securities, and prices and yields 
of Treasury securities. There is also 
a section on the World Bank. 


PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE. By 
Arthur M. Weimer and Homer Hoyt. 
Ronald Press, New York. 608 pp. 
$6.50. The third edition of a college 
text, now revised to include both 
rural and urban real estate. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES AND INTEREST RATES. Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York. 22 
pp. Published by the bank’s bond 
department. 


Cost ACCOUNTING FOR SMALL 
MANUFACTURERS. Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
87 pp. 35 cents. Booklet No. 9 in 
the Small Business Management 
Series. 
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The Banker’s Dilemma 


CARRY THE DEBT 


He’s d---d if he does, and d---d if he doesn’t 
... the one way out is Mortgage Insurance 


Poor banker! If he forecloses on a mortgage, he’s a “heartless 
soul,” driving the widow from her home. If he doesn’t, then he’s 
a “sentimental fool,” risking the bank’s money on a hopeless case. 


Lucky the banker who has found the way out: MORTGAGE 
LIFE INSURANCE. He just stamps the mortgage “Paid in 


Full”...the insurance pays off the entire loan. 


And what a host of good will he builds with his customers! The 
borrower knows that a small amount added to his monthly 
mortgage payment makes certain that, should he die, his wife 
will inherit a deed instead of a debt. 


You can see why so many bankers look upon Mortgage Insur- 
ance as the greatest thing that’s come along—both from the cold 
financial view, and for making the bank more human. Some go fur- 
ther: They offer Health and Accident Insurance, too, so that even 
a borrower’s disability cannot interrupt his mortgage payment. 


Does your bank offer these mortgage insurance plans? There is 


every good reason it should. Every reason to choose your plan 
now—from FEDERAL, a leader in this field for almost fifty years. 


We'll be glad to send you a complete portfolio; description of plans, 
sample forms, customer promotions. Write for Mortgage Plan Portfolio. 


Every good reason 
to choose 


FEDERAL 


Mortgage 
Insurance Plans 


Proven customer appeal. Nine 
out of ten borrowers having Fed- 
eral Mortgage Insurance request 
similar protection on other loans. 
Planned by bankers them- 
selves. Federal Insurance meets 
the banker’s exact needs—as 
stated by them. Planned by men 
with a long background in the 
mortgage field. 

Custom designed for you. The 
plans Federal recommends to you 
are based on a careful study of 
your operations. 

Completely flexible. Complete 
life protection with or without ac- 
cident and health benefits. Also 
credit insurance for short-term 
loans. 

Claims paid promptly. Checks 
usually air mailed within 24 hours 
of receipt of claim. 

Simplified forms. Easy for your 
customers, easy for you. They add 
little or no detail to your present 
operations. 

All promotional tools. Rate 
charts, plaques, posters, news- 
paper ads—Federal supplies every- 
thing you need. 

Highest rating. Best’s and 
Dunne’s—leading policy-owners’ 
reporting services—give Federal 
their unqualified recommendation. 


LIFE 
PROTECTION 


DISABILITY 
PROTECTION 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 
HAROLD L. BUCK 


Vice President and Manager, 
Credit Insurance Division 


aaa LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Wolverine-Federal Tower «+ Battle Creek, Michigan 
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IRvING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities 


$ 367,987,654 
397,464,310 

U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ..... 26,858,496 
49,580,170 
3,150,000 
607,800,691 
1,357,354 


17,494,492 


Other Securities ....... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 

First Mortgages on Real Estate 
Banking Houses. ...... 


Customers’ Liability 
for Acceptances Outstanding 


11,375,254 
4,434,361 
$1,487,502,782 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (5,000,000 shares—$10par) $ 50,000,000 
35,000,000 
18,367,400 
123,367,400 
1,336,144,991 


Undivided Profits ....... 
Total Capital Accounts 


Reserve for Taxes and 
9,223,634 
1,500,000 


Other Expenses ...... 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1954 


Acceptances: Less Amount 


12,942,387 
4,324,370 


$1,487,502,782 


Other Liabilities . . 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. 
Of these, $78,811,322 are pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 
Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD H. WEST 


President 


HARRY E. WARD 


Honorary Chairman 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 
Chairman, Bristol-Myers Company 


PHILIP F. GRAY 
Senior Vice President 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
President, The Flintkote Company 


HAROLD A. HATCII 
Vice President, 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 


DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 


HIRAM A. MATHEWS 
Senior Vice President 


DON G. MITCHELL 
Chairman, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
ROY W. MOORE 


President, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 
Honorary Chairman, 
The American News Company 


PETER S. PAINE 
President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 
J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, 
United States Tobacco Company 
JACOB L. REISS 
President, 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 
FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 
Greenwich, Conn. 
HERBERT E. SMITH 
Former Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
United States Rubber Company 
E. E. STEWART 
President, National Dairy Product 
Corporation 


WILLIAM J. WARDALL 
New York, N. Y. 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
President, 
Francis HI. Leggett & Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Flannelboard 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


more would be too much for him to 
handle. The chart then explains the 
various types of loans that the bank 
makes. 

CHART FIvE— entitled You Are 
the Bank—is a creation of a sample 
bank, showing the sources from 
which a bank derives its funds and 
how it puts these funds to work. It 
shows graphically the total income 
derived from these funds and how 
this income is allocated to pay the 
overhead of the bank. The chart 
then lists various regulations and 
shows what people are entrusted 
with the safety of the bank’s funds. 

CHART Stx—the concluding chart 
—depicts one’s financial problems as 
a large lock, and the banker as the 
key to this lock. It points out that, 
if you have financial problems, the 
logical person to contact is your 
banker. 

The presentation has now been 
shown to the Public Relations Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, the A.B.A. State Association 
Section, and a summer school ses- 
sion of high school and college eco- 
nomics teachers, who, by the way, 
think this is one of the finest me- 
diums of teaching banking they have 
seen. In the five high schools which 
have had this presentation, there 
has been disclosed, by actual sur- 
vey, an average retention of the 
story of 75%. 

I feel that the flannelboard is a 
medium that will open many doors 
for future stories of the importance 
of banking. If the advance orders 
are an indication, then by this time 
next year it should be a nationwide 
project sparked by the several state 
bankers associations. 

In Massachusetts, each clearing 
house group will have at least one 
set of flannelboard material to use 
for speaking assignments in its geo- 
graphical area. The individual banks 
that have purchased the complete 
set are already lining up schools, 
social groups, and forums to witness 
the banking story. In addition, 
printed copies of the script, com- 
Plete with colored photos of the 
charts, are available at quantity 
prices with a place for the local 
bank’s name to be imprinted on the 
cover. 

This will be utilized to supplement 
the talk where necessary. 
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THE Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers has elected Rufus Crosby Kemper 
(left) its new president and Frank W. 
Norris, shown with Mr. Kemper, its vice- 
president. Mr. Kemper is president, 
City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Norris is president, Bar- 
nett National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Government Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


The weekly offerings of $11,-bil- 
lion of Treasury bills continued to 
be taken at a little more or less than 
an 0.65% (per annum) basis. Of 
course, the rollover is practically 
automatic, as the large majority of 
the holders of maturing bills like 
to keep their bill holdings full up. 
But what a break for the money 
managers the popularity of bills 
with other than bank holders has 
been! 

As of February 28 (and it is not 
very different now), of the $19%%- 
billion of outstanding bills, about 
$13-billion were by “all others” and 
enly about $6-billion by the banks 
and the Federal Reserve. It is for- 
tunate that there seems to be so 
much other-than-bank money avail- 
able and looking for a safe, tempo- 
rary haven. 


Treasury at Fiscal Yearend 


For the fiscal year 1953-54 the 
cash budget of the Treasury was 


just about in balance. The admin- 


istrative budget showed a deficit of 
about $3.3-billion, which was in line 
with forecasts, but both income and 
expenditures were between $2- and 
$3-billion below estimates. 

The balance in the general fund 
on June 30 was about $63,-billion, 
having been increased during the 


month by the $414-billion excess of 
deposits over withdrawals. 

The gross debt was $27114-billion, 
of which about $2704-billion was 
subject to the debt limitation of 
$275-billion. 


Cash Needs, July-December 


As a result of the increasingly 
unfortunate effect of the Mills plan 
for corporate tax payments, Trea- 
sury income for the first six months 
of the fiscal year is drastically re- 
duced, so much so that Treasury 
estimates indicate a need for pos- 
sibly $10-billion new cash to meet 
the deficit for that period. 

Current opinion looks for a start 
in getting the money very soon. 
There will be a substantial deficit 
for the July-September quarter, and 
the Treasury does not like to have 
the general fund shrink below $314- 
billion. Somewhere between $3- and 
$5-billion seems to be needed fairly 
soon. 

However, the amount to be of- 
fered at this time can hardly be 
more than $3-billion unless Congress 
acts favorably on the Treasury re- 
quest to raise the debt limit. 


New Offering Probably TACs 


Whatever the amount, there is 
fairly general agreement that new 
tax anticipation certificates to ma- 
ture March 15, 1955—or thereabouts 
—will be the choice of the Treasury. 
This expectation may have been one 
of the reasons for giving banks 
more reserves, as such an offering 
would attract very heavy bank sub- 
scriptions in order to get new tax 
and loan accounts. 


August and September Refunding 


About $714-billion of 254% cer- 
tificates mature in August and Sep- 
tember ($23,-billion in August and 


$4.7-billion in September). A re- 
funding offer for both is expected 
very shortly after the new cash offer 
has been taken. Guesses are that the 
new issue is pretty sure to be held 
to an early maturity. 


October to December 


Another new cash offering is sure 
to be needed in the fourth quarter, 
while over $16%,-billion of matur- 
ities will have to be refunded on 
December 15. At that time there 
might be some chance of putting 
out a new issue in.the 5- to 10-year 
maturity range, but it is futile to 
try and make any guesses now. 
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Because you trust all your 
employees there is an inevitable 
shock to your feelings when one 
embezzles, but you can avoid the 
financial shock through an adequate 


BLANKET FIDELITY BOND 
NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 


one of America's foremost 
fidelity and surety companies 


A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


This symbol on your bond or policy guarantees satisfaction. 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies... .. 

Allison Coupon Company, Ine... . 

American Appraisal Company, The 

American Cancer Society . 

American Bridge Company . 

American Express Company 

American Security & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Steel & Wire and 
Fence Division 

American Trust Company, San Francisco . 

Anglo California National Bank, San Fron- 
cisco 

Australia and Moar “Zealand Bank Limited. 


.-Cover II 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 
Bank of California National Aieatiabon, The 
Bank of Montreal 


Bank of Nova Scotia .. 

Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The.. 
Broadway Plan Church Finance. 

Burroughs Corporation ...... 


Celotex Corporation, The 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Central National Insurance Company .. . 

Central-Penn National Bank of Philadelphia 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Chrysler Corporation — Dodge Division— 
Truck ..... 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Les Angeles coves 

Cleveland Trust Company, The 

Celorade Insurance Group . 

Columbia Steel Company .. 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Commerce Trust Cempany, Kansas City... . 

Consolidated Western Steel Corporation... . 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 


Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. ............+ 112 
Detroit The .... 
Diebold, Incorporated 


Exline, Inc., William .. 
Federal Life and Casualty Company 
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Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland... 87 

Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati 128 

First Boston Corporation, The . 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First Wisconsin National Bank 

Flowers of Hawaii 

Ford Motor Company—tTractor & Implement 
Division 

Foremost Insurance Company 

Fort Worth National Bank 

Friden Calculating Machine Company, Inc. .6, 

Fuji Bank, Ltd. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company........ 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York.... 


Hammermill Paper Company 

Hanover Bank, The 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
Hygienic Dental Manufacturing Company, The 


Inserting & Mailing Machine Company... . 

Insurance Company of North America Com- 
panies, Philadelphia 

International Business Machines Corporation 85 

International Harvester Company .-Cover HII 

Irving Trust Company 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc. 


La Monte & Son, George 
LeFebure Corporation ..... 
London & Lancashire Insurance “Company. 


Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, las: oss 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 

Michigan National Bank 

Murphy Products Company 


National Bank of Detroit...... 

National Broadcasting Corporation (Film ‘Di- 
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National Cash Register “Company 

National City Bank of Cleveland......... 


National City Bank of New York. . 
National Gypsum Company 

National Homes Corporation 

National Surety Corporation 

National Tube Company 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company. . 
Northern Trust Company, The... 


Oil Well Supply Company 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Public National Bank and Trust Company of 
Mow Week 


Ralston Purina Company 
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man Kodak Co.) 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Rifkin & Company, A. 


St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Company.... 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc...... 
Seattle-First National Bank 


Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Society for Savings in the City of Cleveland 

Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. . 


Union Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles. 
Union Supply Company 
United States Bronze Sign Company, 
United States Steel pany......-. 
United States Steel Corperation of New Jersey 
United States Steel Expert Company.... 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Steel Travels In The Best Circles. Maybe you'll 
never find yourself in desperate need of a big circle 
gear like this, but if you do, United States Steel can 
fabricate one for you, neatly, skillfully and using the 
best steel for the job. For United States Steel custom- 
fabricates to your requirements almost anything made 
of steel . . . from church steeples to bridges, from dam 
gates to grain bins. And erects them, too. 


Here’s A Lucky Lady. she not only owns a fine 
collection of pots, pans, cutlery and kitchen tools 
made out of beautiful, corrosion-defying stainless 
steel, but she also has the good fortune to be able 
to do kitchen chores at an easy-to-keep-shining, 
sanitary sink of USS Stainless Steel! 


Drums That Are Hard To Beat. strong, teak- 
proof steel drums, made by United States Steel, 
are unsurpassed as containers for shipping al- 
most anything anywhere. You'll find them 
traveling all over the world, bearing gasoline, 

paint, chemicals, foods, scores of other commo4ii- This trade-mark is your guide 


ties. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. to quality steel 
Hurricane Damage? ition job i 
SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
new, modern buildings in a large eastern city. But other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
whether buildings are going up, or being torn 
down, most of the “burden” is carried by the wire 


rope with which the big cranes, hoists and diggers 
are strung. It has to be strong, tough, reliable . . . 
and it is, when it’s USS Tiger Brand Wire Rope. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1445 
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The OUTLOOK and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


faced with this issue when their labor contracts expire. 

These fields and a few others, such as certain tex- 
tile activities, appear to be little recessions amid a far 
greater number of boomlets. 

Expenditures for building this year are expected to 
be at a new high of about $36-billion. Incomes, after 
taxes, are almost certain to approach again $250-billion, 
and the stock market has reached the highest prices 
since 1929. 


The automobile industry seems assured now of a 
5,000,000-car year. It may be the industry’s third best 
year—hardly to be called a recession period, except for 
the fact that competition is greater and that some 
companies fall by the wayside while others in the same 
line are flourishing. Since competition has always been 
part of the life-blood of American enterprise—a bit 
eliminated and forgotten during the war and postwar 
years—this state of affairs from an over-all economic 
viewpoint should be welcomed rather than deplored. 

The country’s retailers seem to be optimistic for the 
fall and holiday seasons. They expect a definite im- 
provement in business. Prospects, to them, appear to 
be good that dollar volume will top the comparative 
1953 period. It is realized, though, that with all busi- 
ness becoming increasingly competitive, sales gains are 
unlikely to develop unless they are stimulated by a 
strengthening of sales and promotional efforts. 


On the foreign scene, it seems certain that private 
American bank participation in loans of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, with 
or without recourse, will become more and more avail- 
able in the future. They have proved to be popular 
and successful both to the World Bank and the par- 
ticipants and they are expected to be used more and 
more. 


United States-British solidarity has been reaffirmed, 
although the methods by which a common policy may 
be followed seem to differ. The Asian question still 
hangs in the air and has left a cloud of uncertainty 
over business here and abroad. One reaction has been 
the favoring of war stocks on the stock exchanges. 

But foreign aid is declining and industrial produc- 
tion in Europe increased 9% over last year. The Euro- 
pean Payments Union has been renewed for another 
year and there are good prospects that convertibility 
of currencies is approaching steadily. It will naturally 
be a slow and gradual process, but in the long run it 
should help foreign trade and the worldwide inter- 
change of goods and services, barring outbreak of open 
hostilities. Unless the Russians make the first move, 
nothing is likely to happen, since ‘‘coexistence” between 
the East and the West now has been adopted as the 
official policy of Washington and London. 


They 


Business confidence under trying circumstances is a 
compliment to those responsible for monetary and eco- 
nomic policy, but it has also a disturbing side. 
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Faith that They, meaning Washington, can tell 
business tides what to do is beautiful but dangeroug 
The better job They do, the more business see 
inclined to look to Them for all the answers. 3 

During the past year there has been more talk than 
even in the Thirties about using “all the powers of 
Government” to stop the recession. There is an ever 
greater tendency to feel that the magic of monetary 
policy is the way of salvation. a 

When the sales curve drops, instead of calling ig 
the sales manager, many are inclined to write to the 
White House, the Treasury, their congressman or tra 
association, “Do something. Don’t just sit there.” 

Through it all runs an obvious hope, more implied 
than expressed, that They will not let the boom doy 
even if it takes another shot of inflation to keep 


going. 


However 


Among the economists who have called attention to” 
the selective character of the stock market and de 
clined to go along wholeheartedly with the optimists” 
are Emerson P. Schmidt of the United States Cham-~ 
ber of Commerce, Edwin G. Nourse, former member” 
of the Council of Economic Advisors, and Roger Wy 
Babson. 

Dr. Schmidt says he is not sure where we are headed | 
and no one can be, because there are present both con-” 
tractive and expansionary forces. New forces are hard” 
to identify in advance, he says, and “Today more 
the economic indicators are pointing down than a 
pointing up. 

“The eight ‘predictive’ indicators of the Nation 
Bureau of Economic Research are evenly divided as to” 
direction. The same is true of the eight ‘coincident’ ™ 
indicators, and all but one of the lagging indicators” 
are pointing down. Nevertheless, it is difficult to find} 
any evidence that points to serious contractive forces,” 
The balance of 1954 should be prosperous. The year = 
as a whole, not quite as good as 1953, is likely to be © 
our second best year in history in terms of total em- 4 
ployment and general economic activity. } 

“The contractive forces are weakened, fortunately, ~ 
by the highly favorable longer-range outlook.” : 


Edwin G. Nourse, as recently as June 14, continues” 
to adhere to his unconfident view of the business pros- 
pect, as expressed previously to BANKING. He sees five © 
issues as crucial: the inventory problem, the consumer — 
factor, construction, price trend, and the interplay of 
Government policy and private action. ¥ 


Roger W. Babson in his recent column in the Com- ~ 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, while generally op-~ 
timistic about the outlook for the last half of 1954, 7 
foresees many cross currents. “The improvement over ~ 
the first six months will be no one-way street.” In 
his column he makes 25 specific segmentary forecasts, © 
in which he distinguishes carefully between parts of 3 


the economy. 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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